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AT SEA. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 











No moon the star-lit deeps to sound ; 

No shore to mar the perfect round ; 

With dark sails curved and prow a-light, 
The ship speeds onward through the night. 


The parted wave glides swiftly back, 
Forever closing on our track, 

And crowding pearls, an endless tide, 
Slip from the furrow’s curling side. 


Faint tropic winds, with ghostly feet, 
The shadowy deck unchallenged beat, 
Flit through the dusky sails, and speak 
With soft, sweet lips, against my cheek. 


Deep unto deep, with listening soul 

I hear a solemn cadence roll ; 

Soft, rhythmic pulses, throbbing slow, 
From depths above to depths below. 


One full, mysterious life, whose sound 
Sweeps through creation’s utmost bound, 
Thriils to each sobbing breath, and hears 
In rippiing waves the swing of spheres. 


No far-off isle of being hides 

Beyond the circling of its tides ; 

No barren shore but sometimes glows 
With drifted bloom of summer rose, 
O watchful helmsman! if we go 

To reef or port what heart can know, 
Save that eternal currents keep 
Their steady course through every deep. 
So, lapped in happy dreams I lie, 
The world, a bubble, floating by; 
The silent sky, the whispering sea, 
But hollowed hands to shelter me. 

81. Pau, MINN. 


RECOGNIZED. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 








Hip in the forest’s depths, an unknown bird 

Poured through the shadowy aisles a flood of 
song. 

The lesser birds piped on, too eager each 

To have his own note please the twittering 
throng 

To heed the melody, whose sweetness made 

The listening leaflets to 1ts measure beat. 

But the lark heard, and from his sunward flight 

Dropped down enraptured at the singer’s feet ; 

While from her bosky cell the hermit thrash 

Stole forth in haste the wondrous strain to hear ; 

And soon from screening copse, the nightingale, 

Charmed out of self, on reverent wing drew 
near, 

And questioned, listening in the song-thrilled 
gloom, 

“Whence comes the singer that can warble thus?’ 

Then whispered to the lark and thrusb, ‘‘ Make 
room ! 

This clear-voiced caroler is one of us.” 

Saq Harsor, L. I. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 








sweet are the dreams that Darkness 
brings, 
The fragrant roses that slumber flings 
Into the garden of Night! 
But sweeter far are the dreams that day 
Drops all along life’s weary way, 
Like dew-drops on the buds of May, 
To bless our waking sight. 


O, beautiful, beautiful dreams that fall 

Like tender moonlight over all 
The dreary wastes of life! 

Asif an angel went before 

And gilded all the landscape o’er 

With the shadow of Heaven, where of yore 
Was only pain and strife. 

O, beautiful dreams, that spring like flowers 

Out of the seeds of life’s dark hours, 
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Flowers that bloom mid desert sands, 

Too frail to transplant to brighter lands, 

Too fair to be gathered by mortal hands, 
Too sweet to lose again. 


O, beautiful, beautiful waking dreame, 
That flow like forest-hidden streams 
By the foot-worn road of day ! 
Streams that go singing for love’s own sake, 
Streams that their sweetest music make 
Out of the very stones that break 
The smoothness of their way. 
O, exquisite dreams, that softly show 
Through the gray-spun veil of earthly woe! 
Like a star in twilight skies, 
Too far to make our own, so near 
It tempts our grasp, that pure and clear 
On night’s dark cheek lies like a tear 
Wept from an angel’s eyes. 


O, dreams that rest on the life of youth 
Like bubbles that rise in the well of truth 
From the somber depths below! 
Bubbles that catch each ray of the sun, 
And mirror them upwards one by one, 
Till all the well, so cold, so dun, 
Gleams with a borrowed glow. 
O, stars that vanish ; O, flowers that fade, 
O, streams that are lost in the woodland 
shade ; 
O, bubbles that break with a kiss ; 
O, dreams that from the buried roots 
Of secret sorrows, like green shoots, 
Grow toward the light, yet bear no fruits, 
Are ye less fair for this? 


What though ye are but dreams, but dreams? 
Ah! brighter our lives e’en for transient gleams 
Of hopes that ne’er may be ours. 
Then pray for a dreamless sleep if ye will, 
For a slumber no visious have power to thrill ; 
But, oh! thank God that he gives us still 
The dreams of our waking hours! 
San REMO, FRANCE. 


A PLAIN MAN'S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 








BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


I very much fear that I am now going so 
to expose my ignorance and lack of under- 
standing that the reader will distrust my 
teachings. But as I promised in setting 
out only to tell things which the reader as 
well as myself would understand, I am 
bound, when I come to something I do not 
understand, to make a frank confession. 
I read a great deal in the newspapers, and 
hear a great deal elsewhere about the des- 
potic dominion of railway corporations and 
the grinding monopoly of railways. I con- 
fess that I find it quite impossible to under- 
stand this view, or to see any reason in it. 
I have traveled over numerous railways in 
nearly every quarter of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and have been surprised at the pains 
always taken by their managers to consult 
my wisbes and convenience. Their trains 
always started at the hour most convenient 
for me and for my fellows who had to 
travel over theroad. The study and exper- 
iments of scores of scientific men, and the 
mechanical ingenuity of hundreds of inven- 
tors had been drawn upon by the railway 
managers to make an engine and car which 
should carry me with great speed in entire 
safety, and land me at my destination 
in time to transact my business. Different 
railway managers had consulted together 
to have their trains so connect that I should 
get through with the least possible loss of 
time. Every man on the road, especially 
the engine driver, the most important of 
all, did his very best to further my objects. 
Among the men for whom I have a particu- 
lar admiration are managers of railways 
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train I am in the habit of turning my head 
as I pass the engine to have a good look at 
the engine-driver who has rendered me so 
excellent a service and kept such a sharp 
lookout against all accidents happening to 
me. It seems to me that there is hardly 
any class of men who show such nerve and 
such skill, and who have oftener risked 
or laid down their lives to save their pas- 
sengers. 

The cheapness with which the whole 
thing is done is one of its marvels. Fifty 
years ago it would have been quite incredi- 
ble that these monopolists should have car- 
ried a passenger at the rate of forty or fifty 
miles an hour at the rate of two cents a 
mile. Here I may so far anticipate as to re- 
mark upon the very small fraction of my 
money which goes into the pocket of the 
owners of railways. Much the Jarger portion 
is paid out to the thousands of workmen 
whose services are necessary to my jour- 
ney. 

Where does the grinding and oppression 
come in? [I am sure it is not on the rail- 
way. IsitwhenIam away from the rail- 
way? No; I never knew a railway official 
to follow me after I left the station. Never 
in Europe or America did one of them 
come to me and insist that I should ride on 
his railway. I believe in one or two cases 
during my life they woke me up by a steam 
whistle when I happened to sleep in a hotel 
near the road. With this exception I was 
never disturbed by one of these monopo- 
lists unless I went to ride on his train, and 
then I found him doing all he could to 
carry me to my journey’s end in the most 
easy and convenient way. 

Perhaps it is the freight which is monop- 
olized. But here again I find it equally 
difficult to discover any cause of complaint. 
I say once more, ‘‘ handsome is 9s hand- 
some does.” These monopolists haul me a 
barrel of flour from Chicago to Washington 
for fifty or sixty cents. I do not know any 
other set of men who could or would do it 
for less than fifty times that price. That 
they can do it at that price is to me, not a 
source of complaint, but a marvel. In all 
that I have ever seen of the movements of 
their freight cars, they have taken as much 
pains in supplying my wants by bringing 
me guods as by carrying me. If any reader 
of these lines can, in the next number of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, tell me plainly what 
harm Vanderbilt or Gould ever did me or 
anybody else by his grinding monopoly I 
shall be most grateful. 

Possibly, in my ignorance of this whole 
subject of monopoly, [ have made a great 
mistake in concluding that it is the public 
at large who are ground down by it. When 
one is ignorant he has to grasp at mere pos- 
sibilities; and it may be that it is only the 
workmen on the railway who are supposed 
to be injured by the monopoly. If this is 
so, I confess to an almost equal difficulty 
in understanding the case. If these rail- 
way managers ever force men to run their 
trains who do not want to do so for the 
wages they were receiving, I never heard 
of it. This is a free country, and under 
our laws not even a Vanderbilt or a Gould 
can force a man to run their trains one hour 
longer than he wants to. Where, then, does 
the injury come in? 

I do not deny that aman may tempora- 
rily feel himself oppressed by some action 
of the railway by whom he is employed; 
that a great; many arrangements for his 
comfort and convenience may_be omitted 





and very little regard paid to his daily 


wants. Ifso, he has a perfect right to do 
all he can to make his complaints heard, 
and even to leave the service of the road if 
they remain unheeded. Certainly it seems 
to me for the selfish interest of railway 
managers that they should do the very best 
they can to please the men, because, the 
better they treat their men, the more will- 
ing the latter wil’ be to serve them, and the 
less likely to engage in strikes. If, then, 
they willfully ill-treat their employés, they 
are not such sharp men as we commonly 
suppose, and should rather be classified as 
dull fools. It seems to me that the gen- 
eral principle that those corporations which 
treat their men best will get the best ser- 
vice affords about as good a guaranty 
against ill-treatment as we can well advise. 
This, however, isa subject on which I am 
open to correction; indeed, as I have 
already explained, this whole chapter is 
little more than a confession of ignorance 
and lack of understanding, which I should 
be much ubliged to have remedied. 

Possibly those who know more may reply 
that I entirely misunderstand the matter in 
dispute. The real cause of the complaint 
may be, not that these railways do not 
serve the public in the best way they can, 
but that they are owned and managed by a 
very hateful, selfish, proud, overbearing 
set of men, who have managed to accumu- 
late from fifty to two hundred millions of 
dollars each. If this is the case, I immedi- 
ately raise the question of practical com- 
mon-sense as against sentiment. I say 
boldly that I do not care how selfish, proud, 
wicked and overbearing the managers and 
owners of these roads may be, nor do I care 
if they own one million or one thousand 
million dollars, if they only arrange their 
trains to suit my convenience and convey 
me at the lowest rates. What should we 
think of a man who brought such senti- 
mental considerations into his practical 
every-day life? Suppose, for example, that 
a man should refuse to have an ivory orna- 
ment or utensil because the elephant from 
which it came was a very large and ugly 
animal and had trampled a man to death? 
What should we think if he would not al- 
low his children to learn geography because 
the geographies tell us about the Atlantic 
Ocean, which has drowned thousands of 
people, and makes men sea-sick when they 
sailon it? Iam sure you would say that 
such a man was not guided by sound judg- 
ment. But I do not see how the case is 
any better with a man who complains of a 
very well-managed railroad because the 
principal owner of it is one who, if he kad 
his deserts, would be sent to the haunts of 
Circe, there to be supplied with the head 
of some animal. So my ignorance and want 
of understanding cannot be helped in ary 
way I can think of. 

WasHineton, D. C. 


THE FRIEND TEAT IS CLOSER 
THAN A BROTHER. 


BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 








A sHREWD but somewhat eccentric man 
says that he once ‘* weeded out his friends ” 
by hanging a scarlet flag with a notice of 
a selling out by auction from his front 
door. After this signal of apparent bank- 
ruptcy, he tells us that the number of his 
visitors fell off amazingly, and he bad no 
need of any extra leaves of his dinner 
table for some time afterward. His fair- 
weather friends all deserted him; and by 
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this shrewd device he found out who were 
the genuine article. When a granary is 
full of corn, there are plenty of mice; when 
the corn has gone, the mice disappear with 
it. Success and prosperity win friends in 
abundance; adversity tests them; and the 
net result is not very creditable to poor, 
selfish human nature. The summer swal- 
lows that chirp in my chimney all vanish 
at the first blast of winter. 

It would be a wise thing to ‘‘ weed out” 
a great many people from the list of inti- 
mates. Cut out all the smooth-tongued 
flatterers who always applaud everything 
you do, and who always tell you that you 
are about right. Solomon tells us that a 
fiattering mouth worketh ruin, and that he 
who flattereth his neighbor spreadeth a net 
for his feet. Honest old Paul accompanies 
his sharp rebukes to his Galatian brethren 
by the question: ‘* Am I therefore become 
your enemy because I tell you the truth?” 
About the best evidence that any friend 
can give me of his stanch affection is to 
tell me to my face that I am wrong. 

Weed out also unsparingly all that class 
of pliant, limber, mucilaginous friends who 
always leave you weaker in moral purposes 
after you have been with them. Sin is 
catching, like certain contagious diseases. 
The worst sort of malaria that we car con- 
tract is from the associates who weaken 
our consciences, lower our moral tone, and 
slyly infuse the poison of their lax views 
into our blood. Many a young man has 
been ruined by just such associates; they 
suck the very life out of him before he is 
aware, and he yields readily to temptation. 
‘*Save me from my friends” is a petition 
that should be offered much oftener than 
‘*save me from my enemies”; for a bad 
friend will mix poison with the honey he 
gives you, while your enemy may thrust 
a great deal of wholesome truth into you at 
the point of the bayonet. 

The Revised Version of the O'd Testa- 
mant, among its many other rich improve- 
ments and corrections, gives entirely a new 
readinz of the last verse of the twentieth 
chapter cf Proverbs. The old rendering 
‘¢a man that hath friends must show him- 
self friendly ” is very tame in meaning, and 
is a false translation of the original. It is 
taken from the Vulgate, and not from the 
Hebrew text. The right rendering is: 
‘‘ He that maketh many friends doeth it to 
his own destruction; but there is a lover 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” The 
idea is that if you take up with every sort 
of friend, and try to be on good terms with 
everybody, you will pay dearly forit. One 
will corrupt you by his bad example; 
another will tempt you to extravagance; 
another wi! betray your confidence, and in 
trying not to offend your friends, you will 
offend against your own conscience and 
against Ged. A wmarvelous book is the 
Bible; it shoots its ray of light on every 
footstep in life. 

This passage, when rightly read, is capa- 
ble of a glorious spiritual rendering. It 
contaitis the essence of the Gospel as ina 
precious phial. For when our poor, weak, 
temptable hearts listen to the noisy criers 
of this world, and are drawn to purchase 
their wares and to taste their sinful 
pleasures, and to be on good terms with 
them, we do it to our own grievous injury. 
Whosoever will be a ‘ friend of the world 
is theenemy of God.” Butthereis a Lover 
who sticketh closer than e. brother. ‘All 
lovers, blush when ye stand beside Christ,” 
exclaims grand old Samuel Rutherford in 
ove of his seraphic bursts: ‘‘ Woe upon all 
love but the love of Christ! Hunger forever- 
more be upon all Heaven bu! Christ; shame 
forevermore be upon all but Christ’s glory. 
l cry death, death be upon all manner of 
life but the life of Christ. Let this world 
be the portion of fools. It is but ashadow; 
within less than fifty years when you look 
back to it, you will laugh at the vanishing 
vanities thereof as feathers flyiog in the air, 
and as the houses of sand within the sea- 
mark which chiidren are building.” 

Jesus Christ has every requisite which 
you and I need or should desire in a Friend. 
At the bottom of all His devotion to us lies 
His infinite Jove. Turn to that matchless 
story of pathos and sublimity which never 
loses its sweetness, and read how He bore 
our griefs and carried oursorrows, how He 
was wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities, how He bore our 





sins in His own bleeding body upon the 
cross, and then cry out: Oh! the depth and 
the breadth and the hight of such a love as 
that! It is very easy tolove attractive peo- 
ple; but Jesus loved us on account of our 
very guilt and wretchedness. He loves us 
all the more, too, because He died for us. If 
you or I perish, the loss will be more to our 
divine Shepherd than even to ourselves. 

One test of fidelity in a friend is that he 
shall not be blind to our faults, or fail to 
reprove us for our sins. Mark how faith- 
fully our Lord dealt with His disciples in 
holding up the mirror before them that they 
might see just what manner of persons they 
were. His rebukes were never discourag- 
ing; when He showed them their sins He 
showed elso how to mend them. Christ’s 
words are divine words to me, because, as 
Coleridge said, ‘‘they always jind me.” 
They reveal what is in me without possibil- 
ity of evasion or concealment. I never can 
be with Jesus an hour, over His Word, or 
in close communing prayer, but I feel as if 
His hand had been laid upon every evil 
thing in my nature. Infinite thanks for a 
Lover so true that He spares not my faults 
and will not let me alone in my willfulness 
and waywardness. He constantly sendeth 
His Holy Spirit to reprove our sins, and to 
lead usin the right way. Faithful are the 
wounds of our loving Guardian, but the 
kisses of false friends ate deceitful. 

Closely does Jesus stick to us, with the 
constant assurance ‘Lo! [ am with you 
always.” In every perplexity we can cail 
upon Him. In every time of sudden temp- 
tation He is within our reach to succor us. 
As a child walking over a slippery and 
dangerous path, cries out ‘‘father, I am 
falling!” and has but a moment to grasp 
his father’s hand, so every believer sees 
hours when nothing but the hand of Jesus 
comes between him and the abyss of de- 
struction. As we look back over the path- 
way of life we may well be startled to see 
how often we were on the dizzy edge of a 
precipice, and we will adore and bless the 
Lover whose unseen presence hovered 
about us. 

Another proof of Christ’s fidelity is that 
He never deserts us in trouble. That was 
a noble tribute which the veteran apostle in 
his Roman prison paid to Onesiphorus who 
visited him in his confinement, and was 
not ashamed of his chains. Our Saviour 
only draws the closer to us when we are 
enduring hardness for His sake; and in the 
fourth watch of tempestuous nights, His 
form is seen and heard through the dark- 
ness: ‘‘It is I; be of good cheer; be not 
afraid.” It is a glorious comfort to us that, 
when our earthly props are knocked away, 
we can feel underneath us the Everlasting 
arms. 

Death, which sunders all other ties, does 
not break the tie which binds Jesus and 
His redeemed ones together. Beautifully 
has it been said that *‘ the continuous p2r- 
sistency of the bond hetween Christ and 
His friend Lazarus was unbroken by the 
superficial accident of death. Wheresoever 
Lazarus was, he heard and knew the voice, 
and wheresoever Lazarus was, he obeyed 
the voice. And so we are taught that the 
relationship between Christ-life and all 
them that trust Him is one on which the 
tooth of death, which gnawsall other bonds 
in twain, has no power at all.” Because 
Jesus lives, we who love Him and whom 
He loves shall live also. 

Then, my dear reader, grapple your heart 
to Jesus, the lover, who sticketh closer than 
abrother. Faith is the rope that lashes you 
fast. Holding to Him, you will be held, 
and no man can pluck you out of His 
almighty hand. It is not faith in a system 
or a doctrine alone; it is the living union 
of you, the sinner, to Jesus the Saviour— 
heart to Heart, person to Person; that will 
bring you through the conflict, and land 
you in glory. 

Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


——_— 


Tue following amusing story is told of 
Dr. Peabody, of Boston. One afternoon, a 
cloud of dust blowing, be was somewhat be- 
wildered with the wind and sand in getting off 
thecar at the Revere House. He collided, in 
turning a corner, with an elderly map, who 
was standing, with his hat off, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead ; he held his hat in 
such @ position as to give the appearance of 
begging. Dr. Peabody, seeing only the hat 
dropped a quarter into it, with his customary 
kind remark. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
was holding tbe bat, put the money in his 
pocket, solemnly thanked the giver, and passed 
on. 








THE ADDRESS OF THE SOUL TO 
THE DEAD BODY. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON POEM. 





BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 
(Taken from s lecture in the Shakespeare Couree of 
1878—9.) 

No person can be said to have a fairly 
philosophical idea either of the English 
language or of English poetry who is un- 
acquainted with the beautiful literature of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. I marvel day 
by day at the state into which the study of 
the English language has fallen, both in 
England and America. We pursue Greek, 
Latin, French, German and all other 
tongues, dead or living, except English. 
How many are there among us that know 
the true glory of the Anglo-Saxon tongue? 
You will find ten thousand men in the 
United States who can read Homer’s poems 
to one who can read Beowulf; and yet one 
is an epic of a people on the other side of 
the world, while Beowulf is our own Eng- 
lish epic. You will find ten thousand men 
in the United States who kave some fair 
idea of the first five hundred years of 
classic poetry to one who has any idea of 
the first five hundred years of English 
poetry; for, while Chaucer seems very old 
to our century, there was an English 
poetry which was as old to Chaucer as 
Chaucer’s poetry is to us; and this poetry, 
I complain, is, to all intents and purposes, 
unknown to the English-speaking people. 
In our schools provision is made to study 
every language excep: Old English; and 
yet without Old English no man can clearly 
grasp the genius of modern English. This 
state of things reminds one of that in Eng- 
land eight hundred years ago, just after 
the Norman invasion, when these proud 
cor querors completely stamped upon Eng- 
lish-speaking persons, and declared the 
language to be not only barbarous, but 
silly. 

Let us summon one of the English poems 
near that period to speak for itself, one at 
least as old as the tenth century, called 
‘*The Address of The Soul to The Dead 
Body”; and in order that the presentetion 
of it may become more vivid by running to 
some definite point, let us compare this 
poem with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” taking 
special account of the views of death and 
of the life after death developed by two 
English writers separated so far in time 
as the unknown author of the Auglo-Saxon 
poem in the tenth century and Shakespeare 
in the sixteenth. 

They introduce us to two ghosts; one 
speaks by the mouth of an English poet 
whose name has utterly perished away 
from our knowledge; the other speaks by 
the mouth of William Shakespeare, of 
whom indeed we know the name, but— 
when all is said and done—hardly anything 
else,so that his personality is almost as dim 
to us as that of the older, nameless poet. 

This Anglo-Saxon poem is found in both 
those collections—-so dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon scholar—known as the ‘‘ Codex Exo- 
niensis’ or *‘ Exeter Manuscript,” and the 
‘* Codex Vercelliensis,” or ‘*Vercelli Manu- 
script,” the former being at Excter Cathe- 
dral and the latter having peen discovered 
some half a century ago at Vercelli in I:aly. 
The ‘‘ Exeter Manuscript ” is a large Auglo- 
Saxon book, which was presented to Exeter 
Cathedral by Bishop Leofrnc, A.D. 1046; 
the hand-writing is thought to be of the 
preceding century, and the poem is there_ 
fore set down as at least of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

It is a lively and striking presentation of 
the belief of our Anglo-Saxon fathers in 
that remote period upon several grave 
matters which Hamlet discusses. It is 
written in the rhythm where each line con- 
sists of four dactyls or trochees, of which 
at least two are strongly marked off for the 
ear by beginning with the same consonant, 
or with a vowel: 

** Sceal se gest cuman, geh thum hremig, 
Symle ymb scofon niht sawle findan.” 

A translation nearly literal, but not at- 
tempting to be rhythmical, will give the 
main ideas which I wish to compare with 
those in Hamlet. The ghost proceeds to 
scold the body most shrewishly for certain 
troubles it once suffered while in the flesh. 
Says the poem: 


Every seven nights for three hundred years 


—unless the Day of Judgment happens mean- ' 





——= 
time—the ghost shall come, anxiously moaning 
to find the body. Then that ghost shal} sadly 
call, with cold voice, then that spirit chal] sternly 
speak to that dust: 


Andone can imagine the ghost shaking 
its forefinger at its body—shaking its fore. 
finger, in fact, at its own forefinger: 


Gory Dust, why hast thou tortured me? , 

- Food of worms, little didst thou think how 
the ‘Lord Almighty sent me to thee out of 
Heaven—a soul from his own Majesty. ‘ 
Thou didst bind me with hard hunger; thoy 
didst hold me with Hell-torments ; imprisoneg 
in flesh I could not fly from thee; thy sinfy| 
appetites oppressed me so that full oft it seemeq 
to me that it would be thirty thousand winters 
to thy death day. Yes! I awaited our parting 
inanx‘ety. Thou didst riot in food, thou didst 
sate thee with drink, thou didst still lack in the 
midst of plenty, but I was hungry for the body 
of God, for the food of the Spirit; for thoy 
didst not bear in mind here in life that I in. 
habited thee by compulsion, . . . thas I 
was a spirit sent into thee from God, 
Now, 
says the spirit in measureless sccrn of 
the piteous state of the body, 

Now thou art not dearer to any one living, 
not even to thy mate, not to thy father, thy 
mother, nor thy kindred—thou art not dearer 
than the swarthy raven since J passed out of 
thee. Here shalt thou abide, and I, thy soul, 
shall oft revisit thee and insult thee with words, 
Thou art dumb and deaf, thy joys are baught, 
yet must I perforce revisit thee at night—thee 
for thy sins tormented—and again depart from 
thee at the cock-crowing. It were very much 
better for thee that thou hadst been a bird in 
the beginning, a beast of the earth, a brute 
without understanding, when thou comest to 
answer for us both on the great day. — 
What wilt thou then say to the Lord, when 
there shall not be the smallest joint of thy lim»s 
but thou must give an account of i:? What 
shall we two do when the Lord shall couple us 
together the second time? 

Here follows a fierce description of the last 
decay, which I will not read, for you might 
shiver as you go home through the gloam- 
ing—the whole concluding with a sort of I- 
told-you-so scream from the ghost : ‘‘ That,” 
it cries, ‘‘shall be to every man a memorial 
of the sagacious soul.” 

Note, now, a curious similarity between 
the substantial errand of this ghost and 
that of the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet.” Ido not 
know any two passages in the whole range 
of poetry which show, with such cunning 
subtlety, the conflict of heathen with Chris- 
tian ideas in the souls of our forefathers. 
Here we see a spirit which talks of the 
Judgment Day, and which declares that it 
comes from God, descending back upon 
the earth, bound on no better business than 
its own private revenge; and that revenge 
the little, little satisfaction of taunting the 
body it once inhabited. 

But here comes the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet,’ 
also bound on its private revenge for an 
earthly wrong, not, indeed, against its own 
body, but what is about as terrible, against 
the body of its own brother. In that ter- 
rible interview on the “' remote part of the 
platform” Hamlet is at first pitiful. 

“Pity me not,” 
says the grim ghost, 


“but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold.” 

And in what he unfolds note the crop- 
ping out now of the heathen, now of the 
Christian idea; in one breath he incites the 
son to revenge his death upon his own 
brother. ‘‘Speak,” says Hamlet, ‘I am 
bound to hear.” ‘So,” cries the ghost, 
‘‘art thou to revenge when thou sbalt 
hear,” and is, so far, a right heathen. In 
the next breath the ghost is telling Hamlet 
that he is 

“*confin’d to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 

Are purged away.” 

That is, he is now a Christian ghost, just 
out of Purgatory. And in this singular 
misconception of a Christian doctrine then 
present in his mind—a doctrine which ut- 
terly abhors revenge—the ghost urges: 
‘If thou didst ever thy dear fatherlove . . - 

Re venge his foul and most unnatural murder.” 

Such lodgment has Christ’s mild doctrine 
of long-suffering and of the forgiveness of 
sins taken in the fierce soul of the old 
Anglo-Saxon and of the old Dane! When 
one sees these ghosts coming out of the 
very jaws of the Christian Purgatory to in- 
cite the very crimes which cast them there 
—the supposedly purged ghost nothing 
more nor less than the pattern and perfect 
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t of the unpurged man—one cannot 
put wonder at the persistence of the heathen 
jdeals under all the new paraphernalia of 
the Christian forms; one cannot but ask: Is 
it not still Odin, after all, whom they have 
only renamed God, and is not the Cross of 
Christ only another term for the awful 
hammer of Thor? 

This inconsistency of the ghost appears 
after awhile to gleam for a moment on the 
tortured soul of Hamlet; in fact, one may 
say it gives the forcible impulse to that dis- 
tressing oscillation of his mind to and fro 
petwixt this and that motive, this and that 
purpose, which makes him the great, untp- 
proachable type of doubt and indecision. 
In the last part of the second act, while he 
is trying to quiet the reproaches of his con- 
science for not murdering his uncle—tancy 
a man’s conscience reproaching him tor 
such a cause!—it suddenly occurs to him: 

‘The spirit that I have seen 
May be adevil,” ... 
Instead of the spirit of his father, 
“and perhaps . . « 
Abuses me to damn me.” 

And one must say that to an ordinary man 
the suspicion might seem reasonable 
enough that a spirit just purging for 
Heaven would hardly come back to earth 
to advise its own son to murder its own 
prother. But further note, along with the 
similarity between the ghost of the old An- 
glo-Saxon poem and the ghost of Shakes- 
peare’s play, the total contrast between the 
unquestioning faith of the poem and the 
uneasy skepticism of Hamlet. The older 
poet writes from the firmest persuasion of 
the reality of the ghost, the purgatorial fire, 
the vanishing at cock-crow, the Judgment 
Day, and all the articles of medieval belief; 
the poem is medizval to the core; while 
Hamlet doubts, doubts, doubts; suspects 
this, suspects the other, falters and fails, 
without a solid belief in anything whatever, 

I think it worth while to detail some- 
what further the grossness of the incon- 
sistency in which Hamlet riots, from begin- 
ning to end of the play. Compare, for 
instance, his soliloquy in the beginning of 
the third act, with one no further removed 
than a little past the middle of the same 
act. In the first we find him meditating 
on the consequence of physical death. 
Does the soul live at allafter the body dies? 
He asks: 


«To be, or not to be; that is the question : 
- - « todie, to sleep, 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That feshis heir to; ’tis a consumation 
Devoutly to be wished,” 
But here the doubt strikes in upon his 
meditation, with a suaden turn of thought 
to the other view: ‘* To die,” he repeats, as 
if his mind were peering upon the thought 
like a near-sighted eye upon a page : 
** To die; to sleep; 
Tosleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s the 
rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shufiled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause,” 
Here, you observe, he professes utter ignor- 
ance as to what happens after death; it 
may bea sleep; it may be ahorrible dream. 
But by the time the act is ha’f over, look 
what arguments are swaying him. The 
wretched king, tortured with the dread of 
his coming fate to the point of remorseful 
repentance, has just dismissed Polonius, 
and, retiring to his bedroom, kneels, to see 
if he can pray: 
“Help angels, make assay; bow, stubborn knees! 
he crics, in the solitude of his chamber. 
There enters Hamlet, unperceived. ‘‘ Now,” 
he whispers : 
“Now might I do it pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I'l] do’t; and so he goes to heaven; 
And so am I reveng’d? That would be scann‘u. 
A Villain kills my father ; and, for that, 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. Why this is hire and salary, nct re- 
venge. 
- And am I then revenged, 
To take him in the purging of his soul 
When he is fit and season’d for his passage. No. 
Up sword, and know thou a more horrid hurt ; 
When he is drunk, asleep; or in his rage; 
At gaming, swearing; or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in tt, 
Then, trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes.” 


What an inconceivable vacillation is 
here! But now he is refusing to end bis 
Own troubles with a bare bodkin, because 
he is in doubt whether that would anmihi- 





late the soul or not; and here this doubt 
has so utterly disappeared that he refuses 
to murder a villain because the villain hap- 
pens to be praying, and ergo (we ought to 
have a proverb, Hamlet’s logic!) ergo the 
Villain’s soul will go to Heaven, and it will 
be no revenge after all. If Hamlet really 
believes that a villain murdered while at 
prayer immediately ascends into heavenly 
bliss, why did he not just now—when he 
was groaning under his own fardel of tor- 
ture—simply fall on his knees, begin his 
Pater Noster, and stab himself at ‘‘ Forgive 
us our sins as we forgive those who sin 
against us”? 

Of course, for all he talks so glibly here 
and in other passages of Heaven and Hell, 
he does not believe in either Heaven or 
Hell; he makes Heaven and Hell mere ex- 
cuses for irresolution. He is an unnerved, 
weak, good man, who would be strong if 
he had a faith of any sort, but whose na- 
tive hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought. 

Now all this is modern. In fact, if one 
desired to personify this present age—a 
time wavering ineffectually along betwixt 
the crimes of small passion on the one side 
and the beauties of physical nature on the 
other, without an actual working belief in 
anything, but willing to use any belief that 
first comes to hand as a sanction for its 
little momentary inclination; a time not 
strong enough to commit a good honest 
tragic sin, and still too weak to avoid shuf- 
fling and self-trickery—if, I say, one 
wanted to personify this modern time, one 
could not do it better than under the form 
of this poor, intellectual, self-conscious 
Hamlet, who, finditg bimself born into a 
time that is out of joint, instead of leaping 
forward with the proud, if pained, heart of 
the reformer to spend himself in bettering 
the state of his fellows, meanly cries: 

**O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 

On the other band, if one wished to per- 
sonify the medieval time, with its faith 
and its subtlety and its cunning glimpses 
into the Unknown, one could not better 
do it than under the form of the unnamed 
ghost in this old Anglo-Saxon poem, who 
now scold?, now congratulates, bis own 
body. 

It is pleasant to conclude my present 
lecture with ‘* The Address of the Happy 
Soul to Its Body,” an old poem intended as 
a pendant tc the Soul’s complaint, which I 
have already given you. A copy vf it was 
found among the Vercelli manuscript. I 
know scarcely anything in literature more 
moving or more stimulant of deep sug- 
gestions which are beyond the reach of 
thought than the tender and reverent way 
in which this soul addresses the body it 
once inhabited. 

The other poem ends, you remember, 
with a sort of fierce triumphal insult to the 
poor dumb corpse. The present one opens 
with an abrupt transition from that ghastly 
scene. I give an almost literal translation : 

But it shall be more joyful when the holy 

soul goes to the flesh, wrapped in comfort. 
° With delight it shail] seek the body it has 
lived in long before; then the ghost shall speak 
good words, wise and gloricus, and shall gladly 
greet the body, thus: ‘Dearest Friend, now is 
thy spirit come from the Father’s Kingdom, 
fairly adorned, with honors encircled, Ab, my 
lord !” 
Fancy the soul talking this way to the 
body, like a tender wife who, knowing her- 
self to be a queen, comforts a strong hus- 
band in misfortune by recognizing him as a 
king, coregnant with her in equal sover- 
eignty: 

Ab, my lord, that I might vonduct thee with 
me,that we angels all might see the heavenly glory 
which thou didst provide for me on earth; for 
thou on earth didst fast thatI might have the 
food of the spirit; thuu didst lack that my de- 
sires might be fulfilled ;” 

Perhaps it was a scholar who starved him- 
self to buy books, or a poet who staid poor 
to serve his art: 

‘therefore thou shalt take no shame when 
the sinful from the just are parted on the great 
Gf, 2 « © a; 

* But it grieves me, dearest of mep, to see 
thee resting on this loathly couch of the grave. 
Yet, I would say to thee,” . 

And is not this pity and comfortable com- 
passion most beautiful? 

“Yet, I would say to thee, Sorrow not, for we 
shall be drawn together again at the Day of 








God. Then shall we rejoice together, and be 
lifted high in Heaven, Be not uneasy at the 
coming of the Lord, nor have care in thy mind, 
for there at the doom-time we shall exult in our 
deeds !” 
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Wuen the Library Bill came over from 
the House to the Senate and was passed al- 
most without a dissenting voice, Mr. Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, got up and walked over to 
Mr. Voorhees, on the other side of the 
chamber, and the two gentlemen shook 
hands with mutual congratulations. No 
wonder; for fifteen years they had been 
trying to persuade this Government that it 
must build a bigger and a better place for 
its books; and for fifteen years the Bill had 
passed one house and not the other, or else 
had been snowed in with a million others, 
and left for another session to bring it to 
light again. 

Whichever party carries on this Govern- 
ment, it is afraid that the howl of extrava- 
gance and reckless waste will be raised 
against it by the other. The result is, that 
a great Government, with a full treasury, a 
splendid credit abroad, and a dazzling pros- 
perity at home—this great Government does 
very mean things. It pares down the ap- 
propriations for its surveys, for its consuls 
and ministers abroad, hands its ocean postal 
service over to foreign ships rather than 
pay a decent sum to its own vessels, would 
not pay the interest on the Japanese indem- 
nity fund, and waits until books and pam- 
phlets of priceless value are actually piled 
up around the desks of the clerks and in 
the passazge-ways until it is almost impos- 
sible to move, before it passes a bill which 
will give relief to the over-crowded shelves 
and alcoves of its library. 

A member of the House said, coolly, as a 
group was talking over the bill, and the 
great need there was for a new building, 
‘“T have voted against that Library Bill 
every year until now.” 

Some of them wore a surprised look, 
because the member is really an enlight- 
ened, broad-minded man, of whom anarrow 
course was not expected. He saw the 
look, and added, with a laugh: ‘‘The other 
side of the House was always crying for 
economy, and I thought that we could let 
them have it there better than anywhere 
else.” 

There is a text from which to preach a 
sermon. 

The plan for the new building is all ready, 
and stands framed and glazed, so that one 
can see how it will look when its fair pro- 
portions are actually reared across the 
Square from the Capitol building. It will 
neither overtop, nor will it wear an air of 
humility before the fine dome and facade 
of its opposite neighbor, but will carry 
itself with perfect self-respect. They call 
the style an Italian Renaissance, which 
means that the architect bas made it sub- 
serve a useful purpose,and there is no dome 
or cupola, but a flat roof and broad fair 
windows, sothat one is sure of light enough 
to read the books which will line the walls. 

On whichever corner of Capitol Square 
the building is put, houses of old and his- 
toric association will have to be pulled 
down to make way for it. On the nortk- 
west corner is a row of handsome houses 
whcse owners do not in the least wish to 
move out and join the tendency of the 
city, which has bcen to tbe westward, the 
largest fashionable region being the west 
end. General Dunn, the Advocate General 
of the army, lives here; and Mr. Justice 
Field, of the distinguished brotherhood 
whose names include Mr. Cyrus and Mr. 
David Dudley Field. 

Owing to the fact that we had not much 
of a standing army, and no navy ready at 
the moment, the British made a little raid 
upon us in 1814, and one fine morning 

walked into Washington at one end, while 
Mrs. Madison, the wife of the President, 
rushed out at the other, with the portrait 
of General Washington, torn hastily from its 
frame, under her arm. The British took 
things leisurely, and were inclined to be 
kind to their adversaries and whilom 
brcthers. General Ross, in command of 
their forces, took up his quarters in the 
corner house of the block which makes the 
southeast corner of Capitol Square. One 





day he was riding along on Maryland 
Avenue, which runs over the crest of the 
hill, when a shot was fired from the house 
of Mr. Dangerfield, and it killed his horse. 
He was very angry and vowed vengeance, 
and the Capitol and the White House were 
burned. They buried the horse where it 
fell, and in 1872, when Washington streets 
had a renaissance under “‘ Boas Shepherd,” 
they lowered the grade of Maryland 
Avenue, and in digging, the bones of the 
horse were found. The Dangerfield house 
is still standing—a fine old specimen of 
colonial architecture—and is owned by a 
Mr. Barbor, a descendant of the blood, 
though not with the name. 

The row in which Justice Field and Gen- 
eral Dunn now live, was then only partly 
finished; and when Congress came back to 
the ruins of the Capitol and realized that 
it had not where to put its head, that 
whole line of buildings was taken and 
hastily finished and used for several years 
until the Capitol was rebuilt. The stair- 
case leads up from the hall of Judge Field’s 
house, just as it dces in ordinary houses, 
but the turn of the landing is pointed out 
as the place where stocd the chair cf the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Henry Clay. Onthe wall above it now 
hangs a portrait of John Adams. 

After Congress moved into the Capitol, 
the houses were finished for dwellings, as 
originally intended, and rented by various 
distinguished men of the early part cf this 
century. Caljhoun died in the back parlcr 
of the Field mansion. The room is beau- 
tifully furnished now, with all the luxuries 
of the present style—rugs and curtains, and 
beautiful carved chsirs; but it did not 
take much imagination to put the sunken 
face and dark eyes of the great mistaken 
leader of State Rights upon a pillow whose 
whiteness contrased with his darkness, and 
to picture the light of life going slowly 
out and the restless brain and tossing head 
finding peace at last. The portrait of Cal- 
houn, hanging in one of the corridors of 
the Senate, is a face, once seen, not easily 
forgotten. 

From the southern end of this same 
mansion Wirtz, the keeper of the Ander- 
sonville Prison, one morning walked to bis 
deserved doom. It isa ghastly memory to 
call up of a place which is a green, beauti- 
ful garden, and there is nothing now which 
could make one suppose it possible. Dur- 
ing the late War, by some curious accident, 
they were used as prisons, and the old Cap- 
itol Prison was the place where spies and 
suspected persons of all sorts were placed 
for safe keeping. It wes not until a'yearor 
two after the close of the War that they, by 
another vicissitude, became elegant dwell- 
ings. 

The Carroll row, scutheast of the Field 
block, and on a line with it, was built by a 
Carroll of Daddington, a brother of Bishop 
Carroll, who founded the Georgetown Col- 
lege. He was arxious to have the Federal 
city located so that it would include his 
farm, with an eye to beccming a million- 
aire in city lots. To set a good example 
he commenced building a house himself. 
Major L’Ecfant was laying out the city, and 
astreet was cften a post planted in the 
ground, with another one twenty rods off 
to show the line. Mr. Carroll dug his cel- 
lar and built nearly all the wall of the first 
story. Then Major L’Enfant found Lim. 

‘¢ You are building in de road,” said the 
engineer. 

‘*Move your road, then,” said Carroll. 
It really seemed the more reasonable way 
ofthe two. A hundred feet either way could 
make little difference in a city whose 
streets were green turf, and where the trees 
were still those of the virgin forest. 

But Major L’Enfant was a high-tempered 
man, and brooked no interference with his 
work in laying out the streets of the cap- 
ital city. The next morning he called his 
ax-men and chain-bearers, and they leveled 
the walls, flinging the bricks into the cel- 
lar. 

Mr. Carroll took the hint more quietly 
than might have been expected, and built 
his house further back. A beautiful old 
place it stillis, on New Jersey Avenue; that 
part which runs down the southern side of 
the hill. His descendants still own it, and 
a great grand-daughter of bis married 
Count d’Esterhazy, when he was a young 
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she, now a widow, still lives in the fine old 
house. 

Carroll row has seen vicissitudes also, as 
well as its neighbor. General Duff Green 
made it into a printing establishment; but 
before that it was a place where rich and 
fashionable people lived. Mr. Moses Grin- 
nell, of New York, rented one of the 
houses, and made it gay with his 
wife and two or three beautiful 
daughters, rich and fond of society. But 
in after years, when the city began to 
stretch westward, the fate of Carroll row 
was to become second-rate boarding-houses, 
and the pleasant grounds at the back filled 
up with low Negro houses, and now it 
would be a mercy to take it down and raise 
instead the fair. new front of the library, 
and make a park of the ground in which 
it is set. 

On the south side of the square is the 
house where Thaddeus Stevens lived and 
died. It is not a very old house, but it is 
not in the least modern. The rooms are 
high and broad, with a wide hall at one 
side. The parlor is finished with a chair- 
rail around the wall, which would make the 
house, guessing roughly at the time when 
that was fashionable, about eighty five or 
ninety years old. He hired the house of a 
Mrs. Coyle, one of the old Washington 
families, whose daughter still owns it, and 
lived there a bachelor with a housekeeper. 
He liked the place so much that he asked 
Mrs. Coyle to let him build an office and a 
bed-rocm at one side of the hall on the 
ground floor, as he was lame; but she de- 
clined tu let him. 

Mr. Spofford, the librarian, described 
Mr. Stevens as he used to see him carried 
into the House. 

A pale face, pulled and distorted by the 
pains of a physique which was outwardly 
hunchbacked and club-footed, and which 
wrenched and tortured him all his life. 
Above that pale face he saw fit to wear a 
black wig, which made an unearthly con- 
trast; and seated in asort of topless sedan 
chair, with two men to carry bim, he was 
borne through the rotunda into the House 
every day. Often you could hear his shrill, 
high voice, talking to the blacks who car- 
ried him. 

On the brink of the grave as he seemed 
to be himself, he would say: ‘‘ What shall 
I do when you fellows are dead? Steady 
there! Can’t you step together?” as some 
careless step shook him and gave him 
agony. ‘I'll get better ones when you 
are old and gone.” He died in 1868, and 
another leader was gone when he departed. 
He was a profane man, except in the 
presence of women, and a gambler. His 
life in other ways was not strictly correct; 
yet he made his sway felt among his fel- 
lows, as no other man has since; and no 
other man began to fill his place until per- 
haps General Garfield began to develop his 
capacities. 

Wasuinaton, D, C. 
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Tue population of the world, or of a 
country, is not composed of the same indi- 
viduals from year to year. It is constant- 
ly decreased by the death or withdrawal of 
some, and inereased by the addition of 
others. Itis like an army, whose rarks 
are constantly thipned by deaths and de- 
sertions, and again filled out by new re- 
cruits, the total effective strength of the 
army perhaps remaining the same, possibly 
increasing or even decreasing. 

Statistical investigation finds here three 
interesting questions to answer—viz.: Is 
population increasing or decreasing? At 
what rate is it increasing or decreasing? 
What are the causes of this increase or de- 
crease? The answer to the first two in- 
quiries consists simply in the establishment 
of afact, which, however, can be estab- 
lished only by statistical observation. In 
answer to the third question the cause 
for the world atlarge is the number of 
births relative to the number of deaths; 
and for particular communities, in addition 
to this, the number of emigrants and im. 
migrants. These are the direct and imme- 
diate causes of the increase or decrease of 
population. But there are causes lying be- 





neath and back of these, controlling the 
number of births and deaths, and it is one 
of tbe functions of statistical science to try 
to discover them. 

Population may either be stationary, or 
increasing or decreasing. In China and 
India, so far as we can learn, population in 
some districts has reached the limit of food 
supply and is stationary. Among uncivil- 
ized nations we have the phenomenon of 
decreasing population, especially after they 
have come iato contact with the civilized. 
That has been the fate of the North Ameri- 
can Indians and of the South Sea Islanders, 
where entire tribes have sunk out of exist- 
ence, swept away by disease, pestilence or 
war. Among civilized nations, population 
has generally increased since the beginning 
of this century. <A notable exception to 
this is Ireland, whose population in 1841 
was over eight millions, and in 1881 was a 
little over five millions. This has greatly 
altered Ireland’s relative position in the 
United Kingdom, for while in 1821 the 
population of Ireland made up thirty-two 
per cent. of the whole, in 1881 it consti- 
tuted but 14.5 per cent. A similar exam- 
ple of decreasing population was seen in 
Alsace and Lorraine after the Franco~ 
German war, when in four years there was 
an absolute decrease of almost three per 
cent.,owing to the emigration of the French 
inhabitants. 

The second important question is the 
rate of increase. That varies very much 
in countries, as is shown in the following 
table of the annual rate of increase of pop- 
ulation in different parts of Europe. The 
periods from which the averages are taken 
are not always the same, but commonly 
they zo back tu about 1830 or 1840, and ex- 
tend to 1879 or 1880. The figures are pro 


mille. 

BERORFecccccveceses 13.3 Gt. Brit. and Ire..,. 7.3 
Eng. and Wales,....12.6 Belgium............. 6.9 
PFUGTB ie. ccvcccccese 12.1 Be cecetnactoccteses 5.8 
PTT io ccsccccvess 10.5 Austria-~-Hungary.... 6.7 
Den mark,.......++.- 10.1 Switzerland,.,...... 5.9 
Germany........++++ 9.4 Be nkacckcsueen 5.6 
SBWEAED...c.eseceeee 9.4 Rr 5.6 
Scotland ........-++. 9.1 eee 3.9 
ee 8.7 ee —9.3 
AUMTIO.c cece cccccces 7.7 


There are very wide variations from Sax- 
ony on the one hand, to France on the 
other, and still wider to Ireland, with its 
diminishing population. It is to be noticed 
that all of the countries in the first column 
(those with rapid increase), are Germanic, 
while the Celtic and Romance countries 
stand rather low. Astonishing also is the 
fact that, with the exception of Ireland, the 
countries which have the rapid increase 
are the very ones which have large emi- 
gration, as,for instance, England and Wales, 
Norway, Germany and Sweden. This 
shows an extraordinary prolificacy on the 
part of the great nations of Germanic 
blood, which accompanied, as it is, by the 
ability and willingness to colonize, secures 
for them the future mastery of the world. 
Equally extraordinary is the position of 
France, where’ the population is almost 
stationary. Since 1864 the number of 
births, and the excess of hirths over deaths, 
have been steadily decreasing; and in fact 
during the years 1872 to 1876, in twenty 
departments, there was an absolute de- 
crease of population, due to an excess of 
deaths over births. Any extraordinary 
emtrgency, such as the war of 1870-71, re- 
sults in an entire stoppage of the increase. 

The United States (as is well known) in- 
creases very rapidly in population; but as 
we have no uniform registration of births 
and deaths, and a census only once 
in ten years, it is impossible to give 
the exact annual rate of increase, or 
to say how much is due to births and 
deaths and how much to immigration. The 
most rapid increase from natural causes, of 
which we have any historical record was 
that which occurred in the United States 
from 1790 to 1840, when, in a period of 
fifty years, the population doubled itself 
twice. It is probable that during the first 
part of that period the increase was more 
than thirty pro mille, or more than twice thut 
of Saxony in the above table. All the condi- 
tions were favorable; there was plenty of 
land; living was cheap; life weseasy; and 
there was no extraordinary loss from wars 
or disease. Our ancestors were able to re- 
joice in large families, for there were plenty 
of openings in life for all the children. As 








the struggle for existence increases in 
severity, the size of the family decreases; 
marriages become less frequent, or are 
entered into at a later age, and population 
grows much less rapidly. The extreme is 
reached in such cases as Ireland, where the 
soil refuses longer to support the people, 
and they are obliged to emigrate. How 
much of our national greatness is due sim- 
ply to our material well-being! 

Increase of population is due primarily to 
the excess of births over deaths. The num- 
ber of births we express by the birth-rate (¢ 
é., annual number of births per one thousand 
of the population), which is one of the most 
interesting figures in statistics. The prin- 
cipal countries of Europe show the follow- 
ing birth-rate: 


Russia... ....ccccccsces 49.5 Italy. er 

Croatia........-+.s0- 44.1 Spain ......-...---- 35.7 
Wurtemburg......... 43.4 Eng. and Wales....35.6 
SOTVid....scccsccccees 43. Scotland ..........- 35.2 
Hungary 41.8 Belgium........-.- 82.1 
SAXONY ......ccccceee 41.7 Switzerland........ 30.8 
All Germany........- 39.8 Norway........---.30.5 
Bavaria ......cccccees 39.4 Sweden............30.4 
AUStTIA..... .cccccccee 88.8 Ireland..,........-- 26.7 
PYUSBIB. ...ccccccecees 38.7 Franceé..... 20-200. 25.8 


Too much stress must not be laid on the 
figures for different countries, because they 
are not always for the same period, and are 
not always equally complete and accurate. 
But certain general facts do appear. For 
instance, it is striking that the bighest 
birth-rates, as shown in the above table, 
are found in countries which are not very 
highly civilized, as Russia, Croatia, Servia 
and Hungary. The number of births is 
very apt to be large among uncivilized 
peoples, just as itis among the poorer 
classes in civilized countries; while un- 
fortunately the death-rate is also apt to be 
large. The more desirable condition of 
things is seen in Norway and Sweden, 
where, although the birth-rate is small, the 
death-rate is the same, so that these na- 
tions, as shown in the first table, stand 
well up in increase of population. 

Curious in the statistics of births is the 
fact that there is always a larger number of 
boys born than girls. The proportion varies 
from 102 to 106 boys to 100 girls. 
The cause of this has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Perhaps it is due to the 
fact that the male, later in life, is more ex- 
posed to death than the female, and so it 
is necessary to provide a larger number of 
them at the beginniag. 

Statisticians have sought in many direc- 
tions to discover the causes which deter- 
mine the birth-rate. Natural causes such 
as climate, geographical situation, or sea- 
sons, seem to have little to do with it. It 
is as high in warm as in cold climates, and 
countries lying side by side, like Germany 
and France, differ widely. The largest 
number of births occurs in February, but 
the reason of this we do not know. 
Density of population is sometimes said to 
influence the birth-rate, so that us density 
increase2, the birth-rate decreases; but this 
is not proven by statistics. Thinly settled 
countries, like Servia and Hungary, do, it is 
true, have a high birth-rate, while Belgium, 
the most densely populated country in 
Europe, hasa low rate; but, on the other 
hand, Germany, which stands high in densi- 
ty of population, stands high in number of 
births too. Even the influence of cities is 
not altogether plain, and it does not appear 
that the rate is appreciably less than in the 
country. 

While we have been unable to trace the 
influence of purely natural causes on the 
birth-rate, the influence of those of eco- 
nomic origin like scarcity of food, or of 
social causes, like war, is very plainly seen. 
Every scarcity of food, or even commer- 
cial depression, decreases the number of 
births. If you draw a line, which repre- 
sents the annual birth-rate in avy country, 
rising when the number of births rises, 
and falling when it falls, you can trace 
every time of depression, of want, or of 
war. For instance, in such a line for Prus- 
sia, there are great sinkings in 1846, in 
1853, in 1866 and in 1870; the first two 
being due to scarcity of food, the last two 
to wars. Such misfortunes affect a coun- 
try, therefore, in a double way, by increas- 
ing deaths, and by decreasing births. This 
again illustrates how elosely bound to- 
gether society is, and how every social ac- 
tion affects every part of the social organi- 
zation. 
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THAT “CONSPICUOUS FAILURE.” 
BY THE HON. FREDERIOK DOUGLASs, 


To THE Epritor or THE INDEPENDENT: 

I HAVE read with some amazement a let. 
ter in The Congregationalist, giving an ac. 
count of the dedication of a new Congre. 
gational Church in Atlanta. The writer 
who signs himself ‘‘ Helper,” evidently 
felt that some apology was needed for the 
dedication of precisely such a church ag 
it is. 

“The two races,” he says, “ will not 
unite to any extent in Atlanta, or anywhere 
else.” And by way of argument, he adds: 

‘‘The experiment has been tried in all faith- 
fulness and Christian love, in the First Congre- 
gational Church in Washington, and it is a 
conspicuous failure; not from any lack of 
brotherly or Christian feeling, but in the nature 
of things.” 

After reading these lines, I was led to 
exclaim: ‘Tell it notin Gath, publish it 
not in the hearing of Robert G. Ingersoll!” 
It is the saddest confession of the impo. 
tency of Christian faithfulness and Chris. 
tian love that has lately come to my no. 
tice, if, indeed, such faithfulness and such 
love cannot tolerate the presence of two 
varieties of the human family to worship 
God under the same roof. 

We can sit, side by side, in the public 
hall with white people to hear Robert G. 
Ingersoll denounce the mistakes of Moses; 
we can sit in the same circus, and see men 
and women play all manner of pranks; we 
can sit in the same theater with white peo- 
p'e, and hear the music and see the players ; 
but the nature of things and the impotency 
of Christian love make it impossible for 
colored and white people to worship God 
in the same temple. 

What is therein the act of worshiping 
the one Father of all living creatures 
which makes it more hostile to the de. 
spised Negro Christian than a theatrical 
performance? Is the feeling of caste, after 
all, more invincible in the Church than in 
the State? I sit in the galleries of the Sen- 
ate, I attend the receptions of the President, 
I meet with white people in the rail-car in 
Washington and elsewhere, and neither [ 
nor they seem to be injured by the con- 
tact. Why shouldit be otherwise in the 
Church of God? Depend upon it, it is the 
same feeling of human pride which would 
separate rich and poor, the well-dressed 
from people in humble attire. 

If anywhere in the world human beings 
should rate themselves as equal worms of 
the dust, one would think that place to be 
the Church, dedicated to the worship of 
God. There, if anywhere, men should 
think of their own unworthiness, and learn 
to abhor the pride, selfishness, and vanity 
of the world. But it seems, according to 
“Helper,” in The Congregationalist, that 
love, which everywhere else unites people 
in the pursuit of common objects, separates 
them in the pursuit of religion. Brotherly 
kindliness and love, I have been accus- 
tomed to think, hold men together, while 
pride and hate repel and separate. 

It is not true that the First Congrega- 
tional Church in this city (Washington) was 
a conspicuous failure, as implied by this 
writer, ‘‘ Helper.” On the contrary it was 
a sigoal and noteworthy success, both in 
numbers and influence. Dr. Rankin ex- 
erted an influence second to no pastor in 
Washington, and no minister could have 
been truer than he to the idea of Christian 
brotherhood. His ministry was attended 
by colored people and white people, with 
equal freedom, and both classes loved him 
as their pastor. 

WASHINGTOn, D. C., May 10th, 1886. 


THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT 
IN VIRGINIA. 


BY COL. J. T. L. PRESTON. 








Unper the pressure of pubiic sentiment 
in Virginia, each of the two political parties 
inserted in its presidential-canvass plat- 
form a pledge that, in some form, the 
question of prohibiting the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors should be submitted to a popu- 
lar vote. 

Accordingly, the legislature of the state, 
at its ensuing session, passed a law by 
which the question of License or No 
License should be determined for two 
years by a majority of the voters. 
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The law was based upon the principle of 
Local Option, so that each county and each 
magisterial district in a county voted for 
itself, separately and independently. 

The vote has just been taken, and the 
result is that in all the cities that have 
voted, and in almost every county, the 
License ticket (familiarly called the wet 
ticket), has prevailed by surprising and 
unprecedented majorities. 1t was antici- 
pated by many of the friends of temper- 
ance, that a first Prohibition effort would 
fail in the cities, while in the smaller towns 
and the rural districts, success was con- 
fidently expected. 

But, whether in city or country, the 
character of the vote, and the size of the 
majorities, astonished alike the friends and 
the opponents of the measure. 

A carefui ex2mination of the whole field 
of the historical antecedents of the move- 
ment—of the conflicting interests involved 
—the determining motives of the respec- 
tive parties, and of the means used to 
pring about the result, would well repay 
the labor of a philosophical investigator, 
and might be servicable to Virginians, to 
the friends of temperance, to the politi- 
cal economist and to the legislator. 

I have no purpose of attempting here 
anything of such wide scope. My desire 
is tosignalize only one fact lying on the 
surface, and important in its aspect. 

An analysis of the vote manifests at once 
that the colored vote was cast almost solid 
against Prohibition ! 

I will content myself with using for 
proof a condensed comparative statement 
of the vote cast in the magisterial district 
in which I live. I believe it to be a fair 
sample, and as it is small, I am able to give 
details and to verify my facts. 

Lexington is the county seat of Rock- 
bridge County, Va.,and constitutes (mainly) 
one of the six magisterial districts into 
which the ccunty is divided. lt has a 
population of about 3 300— a university— 
a state military institute, eight churches, 
(five white and three colored) and eight 


bar-rooms! Its voting population is about 

900. 

At the Local Option election, the whole vote 
CREE WEB. ccccccccccccccccccecccecccccccccce cee 721 

WIRE VOCETB.... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccs cece 445 

Majority of white voters for Prohibition.......... 121 

COLOTOR VOCETE.... rooccec ccccccccccccccccccccsees 276 


Majority of colored voters against Prohibition.,.. 234 
Total aggregate majority against Prohibition.... 113 
No charge is made ttat this vote was il- 
legal. But it is manifest that a practically 
solid colored vote largely overruled a ma- 
jority of white vot«rs comprising the most 
respectable people of our town. 

And this, too, notwithstanding the earn- 
est support given to Prohibition by all the 
colored ministers of the town. (And the 
colored preacher has far greater power 
over his congregation than the white min- 
ister has over his.) I was present at u 
crowded meeting in the first colored Bap- 
tist Church, when its pastor made an ad- 
dress of great power, in which, with elo- 
quent scorn, he repelled the boast of the 
liquor-dealers that they could buy the 
colored vote with whisky. He denounced 
as faithless to his race, and to his own man- 
hood, and unworthy of the privilege of a 
free man and a voter, the colored man who 
did not by his vote at the polls indignantly 
contradict this base slander. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, a rising vote was 
called for, and the assembly in mass rose 
in favor of Prohibition! And yet, only a 
few days afterward, of 276 voters, only 21 
voted against the liquor-dealers’ ticket. 

Essentially, the case is the same through- 
out the whole state. 

Did this solid voting mean nothing more 
than that the colored people are unanimous 
on the liquor question, the omen would not 
beso portentous. But,taken along with 
other proofs, which this is not the place to 
exhibit, it establishes the alarming fact 
that the Negroes are ready to combine with 
the lower class of whites, and to follow un- 
Scrupulous leaders in their turbulent 
assaults against the peace and order of the 
socialsystem. This for Virginia. I speak 
not of other states of which I have no 
Personal knowledge. 

Lexmerox, Va. 





Justice STANLEY MATTHEWS was last week 
married to his second wife, Mrs. T. OC, Theaker, 


_Slady of the Capital. 


THE WOLFE EXPEDITION TO 
BABYLONIA. 


REPORT MADE TO THE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 





TuE project of an expedition to Babylonia had 
its origin in the consultaticns of several mem- 
bers of the American Oriental Society, held at 
meetings of that society and of the Society of 
Biblical Exegesis and Archeology. Among 
those taking part in these consultations were 
Professors Toy and Lyon, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. John P. Peters, now Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School at Philadelphia ; 
Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary; Prof. I. H. Hall, now of the Me- 
tropolitan Museum; and myself. An -organi- 
zation was effected, which afterward connected 
itseif with the Archmological Institute of 
America; and it was decided that it was desi- 
rable to send a preliminary expedition to Chal- 
dea, which should spend the winter months in 
that country, and investigate the practicability 
of further excavations there,and then return and 
endeavor by its reports to arouse such an interest 
in the subject as might result in a well-equipped 
expedition for more prolonged and thorough 
research and excavation. It was thought 
that such a preliminary expedition might not be 
absent from the country more than six months, 
and that $5,000 would be sufficient to cover its 
entire expense. Committees were appointed to 
solicit subscriptions in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Scarcely had the effort of secur- 
ing the funds begun when we were informed 
that Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, of New 
York, had generously offered to contribute the 
whole amount. The expedition bears the name 
of the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia. 

I waz appointed to lead the expedition ; and 
it was understood that Messrs. Clarke and 
Sterrett, who had been in the service of the 
Arcbsological Institute of America at Assos and 
elsewhere, should accompany me. I undertook 
the work with not a little apprehension that the 
general preparation which my long interest in 
Assyriology had given me did not provide such 
a thorough and minute knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of Chaldea and of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as was to be desired. I still regret, for 
the interests of science, that some of the younger 
scholars of the country, who have made As- 
syriology their specialty, could not have taken 
the burden upon them. I have, however, done 
my part as well as my powers would allow, and 
must pass over the completion of the task to 
the more fortunate men who shall come after 
me. 

I left New York Sept. 6, 1884, and went direct 
to London, where I spent nearly three weeks, 
mostly working in the British Museum, under 
the direction of Messrs. Budge and Pinches. I 
also had the advantage of a day with Professor 
Sayce, at Oxford, consulting with him on the 
objects of this expedition. The information I 
obtained in England, and the advice and help 
most freely and generously given by the officers 
of the British Museum and others, were of great 
service to me. I was urged to make special 
inquiry as to the chief sources of supply of the 
tablets and other similar objects which are 
contiaually finding their way to Europe, and 
to remember that the collection of these small 
and inconspicuous written monuments is of the 
first importance. It is the written tablets 
in the British Museum, and not the large and 
showy slabs and bulls, which make that Museum 
the school where men of every nation must go to 
study Assyriology. I therefore gave particular 
attention to such minute study of the tablets, 
cylinders, and other monuments as would en- 
able me to distinguish the genuine from the 
counterfeit, of which there bave been many 
made and sent to Europe. It was impressed 
upon my mind that if the prime object of my 
expedition was to examine and photograph the 
ruins themselves, and learn what might be the 
chance of exhuming fresh treasures from them 
in a future expedition, the duty of learning 
what is now to be found in the hands of the local 
collectors cf antiquities, and what might be at 
once secured for our museums, was hardly 
eecond to it. 

I desired much to take Berlin in my way to 
Constantinople, so as to confer with Dr. Sachau 
and Dr. Schrader, and to see the Museum there. 
But it seemed more important that I should se 
the fine collection made in Lower Chaldea by M. 
de Sarzec ; and, time pressing, I took the shorter 
route, spending three days in the Louvre and in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, examining the Tello 
sculptures and the collections of sesl-cylinders. 
I also had the privilege of an interview with M. 
Menant. Thence, to avoid quarantine at Con- 
stantinople, I took the overland route, stopping 
on the way to study the small collections, chiefly 
of cylinders, at Munich (where I met Dr. Hom- 
mel), Vienna, and Buda Pesth. 

It was necessary to go to Constantinople for 
two reasons, Our Secretary of State had in- 
structed the American Minister there to ask for 





us such afirman as would secure for our party 


all needful recognition and help. On reaching 
Constantinople I found that great difficulty had 
been experienced in securing these letters. 
Twice the interpreter attached to the Porte had 
tranflated the word ‘‘exploration” by a term 
implying excavation; and, that being a thing 
strictly forbidden, the firman was once and 
again refused. But long and patient explana- 
tion had finally made it clear that no excavation 
was intended; and at last,on the day before 
leaving Constantinople, vizieral letters were 
given me, directing the governors of Aleppo, 
Mosul, and Baghdad to give our party all neces- 
sary help, but expressly stating that no excava- 
tions were to be allowed. These letters being 
received, I called on the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, the Interior, and Education, and on the 
Director of the Museum, and received from 
them the utmust politeness. I may add here 
that I have only thanks to express for the atten- 
tion and politene.«s and real kindness I received 
from Turkish officials wherever I went. Scarce 
an ‘exception can I recall. Their helyfulness de- 
serves special and honorable mention. 

It was necessary, also, for me to complete my 
party in Constantinople. In London I heard 
from Mr. Joseph T. Clarke, then unfortunately 
absent in Germany, that he would be unable to 
be a member of our party. He felt it necessary 
to complete his report on the Asso3 Expedition 
before entering on any other work. I had 
already had correspondence with President 
Washburn, of Robert College, Constantinople, 
about securing the assistance of Mr. J. H. 
Haynes, an instructor in Robert College, who 
had been connected as photograpber with the 
Assos Expedition, and who had accompavied 
Dr. J. R. 8. Sterrett, in the same capacity in ex- 
plorations in Asia Minor. Mr. Haynes consented 
to form one of our party, and to undertake the 
general charge of the caravan, in addition to 
the work of photographing. The safe conduct 
of the expedition owes very much to his judg- 
ment, firmness, and tact. I must also express 
my obligations to President Washburn and the 
other gentlemen connected with Robert College, 
for much kind assistance rendered to me. Also 
special thanks are due to Mr. W. W. Peet, treas- 
urer of the American Board of Missions, who 
put at my disposal all the local treasuries of the 
Board, and made my financial way easy from 
Constantinople to Baghdad.* 

After a stay of five days in Constantinople, 
Mr. Haynes and myself, with a young man who 
was to act as attendant and interpreter, took 
steamer for Mersin, on the Cilician coast, At 
Smyrna we were joined by Dr. Sterrett, who 
came from Athens vo meet us. It was extreme- 
ly fortunate for the expedition that it could ob- 
tain the services of these two gentlemen, who 
had had experience in explorations in Asia 
Minor, and who possessed a sufficient command 
of the Turkish language. Their archwological 
labors, however, had been confined tothe zones 
of Greek culture, and had not invaded the 
Shemitic fields. 

From Mersin we rode one day, by carriage, 
through Tarsus to Adana, where carriage roads 
cease. There we bought one horse, and with 
other hired animals went to Marash, attracted 
thither by its being au important seat of Hittite 
civihzation. The Rev. Henry Marden, of the 
American Mission there, has given much atten- 
tion to the Hittite remains, and it is he who 
discovered the Hittite character of che two large 
atone lions on the citadel of Marash, one of 
which, covered with hieroglyphics, is now, as I 
have mentioned, in the museum at Constanti- 
nople. A second, better preserved, but without 
inscription, still remains in Marash ; and a con- 
siderable number of other complete or fragmen- 
tary monuments of black basalt exist in the 
vicinity, of which I have photographs or full 
notes and figures. Several ruined Hittite towns 
exist in the neighhorhood which should be ex- 
plored. The hospitality of the American mis- 
sionaries at Marash, as well as at Aintab, Mar- 
din, and elsewhere, knew no limits. Wherever 
these missionaries are to be found they supply 
an enlightening influence which every traveler 
recognizes. I can only indorse all that Dr, 
Sachau says on the subject.t 

Two days more took us to Aintab, where we 
made up our caravan, which consisted, besides 
ourselves and the interpreter tak2n at Constan 
tinople, of a Moslem for general service, but 
specially charged with the care of our riding 
horses, a cook and two muleteers, seven horses, 
five mules, anda donkey. [t was thought best 
for us to purchase our animals rather than to 
hire them, as we should thus be independent in 
our movements, and we could probably sell the 
creatures at the end of the tmp for nearly as 
much as they had cost us, This proved judicious, 
although going down the Euphrates by caravan 
took perhaps alittle longer than it would have 
done by raft. In Chaldea it would, however, 





*I may mention that while in Constantinople, I 
visited the Imperial Ottoman Museum, under the 
charge of the accomplished scholar, Hemdy Bey, 
This museum is not rich in Assyriological objects, 

ut it possesses several of the most important »ponu- 
ments of the Hittite hieroglyphice. Here are the four 
famous Hamath stones and the remarkable iion from 
Marash. 

+ *“* Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p, 422," Leip- 
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have been impossible for us to hire horses for 
our trip. 

Leaving the pleasant American circle and the 

American college at Aintab, we went, accom- 
panied by Missionary Lee, of Marash, to Jera- 
blus, on the Euphrates River. This is the site 
of the old Hittite capital, Carchemish, and I 
was very willing to goa day or two out of my 
way to see with how much thoroughness the 
English explorations had been carried on here, 
George Smith first discovered the Hittite monu- 
ments here, which are now in the British 
Museum ; but the work of excavating was car- 
ried on by the British consul at Aleppo. The 
immense mound on the bank of the river bas 
been pierced in one or two places, but only very 
imperfectly explored. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Cameron did not remove the remains 
that were found. Only the inscribed stones 
of basait were taken away, but the slabs 
with figures in relief were leit. The large slabs 
of gypsum are so five and peculiar that it 
would have been abundantly worth while to re- 
wove them at the expense of a great deal of 
labor. Even after these years of exposure, and 
though much mure cracked and worn thap they 
were, 1t is a great pity that they should be left 
wuere. They would be a priceless treasure to 
any museum. There is a fine baralt statue of a 
bcardiless deity of neariy human proportions, in 
perfect condition, except that it is broken in 
two in the midule, which might have been easily 
transporied. We succeeded in liftung the upper 
part upon the lower for the purpose of a phow 

grapo; and we recured phuotographsof the other 
rewalps 1n sight. Of course we did no excava- 
tion. 

The Hittite Empire existed side by side with 
the Assyrian, and mach jess is known of it than 
of the latter. Its history is one of the lacun@ 
which need to be filied up; and its relation to 
Assyria brought it within the legitimate scope of 
our investiga.luns. lt 18 very desirable that a 
special expedition should have the opportunity 
to make searches alter Hittite remains, We 
jearned enough as to where these are to be 
found to assure us that such an expedition 
would not be fruitiess. 

From Jerabius we went up the river to Bire 
jik, where we crossed the Eupbrates on rude 
boats, and found ourselves in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia. A day’s journey from Birejik, at Arsian 
Tash, we found and photographed two enor- 
mous lions in blaek basalt, which must have 
guarded the gateway of a city of Assyrian an+ 
tiquity. One of them is siill standing, while 
the other bas been thrown down on its side, 
They are of ruijer workmanship than the ala- 
baster lions and bulls ef Nineveh. The slabs on 
which the lions are sculptured in high rehef are 
eleven feet ten inches long, by seven feet ten 
inches high; and the lions are represented, as is 
common in Assyrian sculp.ure, with hive feet and 
legs. Near by is a prostrate bull, broken into 
two pieces. With the help of the people of the 
neighborhood we got them into position to 
photograph; but before we could accomplish it 
the patience of the fickle people was exhausted, 
and they pushed the stones over again, and re 
fused to allow us to finish the work. Measure- 
ments hastily made and recorded gave the di- 
mensions of 1.35 meters long by 1.00 high, and 
1.05 thick. The stone had been split longitud- 
inally, aud lay with the two sculptured sides 
down. There appeared to have been two heads 
originally, but one was gone. A square hole a 
foot wide was cut in the top of the back, The 
people were so surly that we were glad to get 
away safely, For two miles after leaving Arslan 
Tash we saw signs of a large city once there. 
We were told that an hour or two off are two 
villages, Oid and New Saruj, with plenty of ruins, 
Our route took us till sunset through a rich 
plain of red earth, with cone villages on little 
elevations. The houses are made wholly of mud 
or clay, and are ap aggregation of from two to 
five or six cones, each running up to a high 
point. They would form a mound rapidly as 
they fall to ruins. Reaching the end of the 
plain about sunset, we came to a line of hills 
with old quarries, occupied by the tents of 
shepherd Arabs. The next day we went upa 
long, winding ascent of hills, by a rocky and 
difficult patb, until we struck the Turkish high- 
way an hour out from Urfa, It is only a foun- 
dation for a road, and our animals instinctively 
avoided the stones. We reached Urfa about 2:30 
Pp. M., and found our missionary companion, 
Mr. Lee, already there, and the mission house 
ready to reccive and entertain us. 

On Wednesday, November 26th, we left Urfa 
at about 104.m. It wss our earnest desire to 
go direct to Mardin; but we were so emphatic- 
aily told that it would not be safe that we were 
over-persuaded to go round by Diarbekir. A 
little after sunset we reached Kara-pungar ; and 
a second day of eleven hours took us to Sevrek, 
The country is thickly bestrewn with blocks of 
basalt, which become more and more numerous, 
until the surface of the ground is black with 
them, during the next two days’ journey to 
Diarbekir, a considerable town on the Tigris 
River, We speut two days in Diarbekir, exam- 
ining its walls and studying i's antiquities, and 





resting over the Sabbath. We took photographs 
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of a number of old Cufie mortuary inscriptions 
lately found. 

Having left Diarbekir late Monday afternoon, 
we went down the Tigris, only an hour and a 
half, to the old Syrian Catholic monastery of 
Charohieb, where we examined the few books 
in its library, and spent the night. Tuesday, 
December 2d, we went to Janiki, leaving the 
fertile basalt region and coming into the barren 
limestone. The next day we went over the hills 
to Mardin, being met at a distance from the 
city by a party of American missionaries, to 
whom we had telegraphed from Diarbekir. 

We were entertained with great hospitality by 
our American friends in Mardin, and spent the 
time in examining the antiquities of this fa- 
mous and beautifully situated old city. Mardin 
would be a most important center for investiga 
tion of the ruins in the plain before it. It oc- 
cupies a strong and commanding position on 
the steep hillside, looking southward to the 
plain, which extends as far as the eye can reach. 
Not less than a hundred mounds, sites of old 
cities and villages, are visible from the city, 
some of which, like Ras-el-Ain, have already 
yieided valuable results to explorers, 

Friday, December 5th, we left Mardia for 
Mosul, accompanied by Mr. Gates, one of the 
missionaries, Two days brought us to Midhyat, 
a comparatively lively town of five thousand in- 
habitants, and a center of trade for the Tir- 
Abdin region of Jacobite Syrians. About Mid- 
hyat are numbers of decayed and impoverished 
monasteries, containing many Syriac manu- 
scripts which are perishing from neglect. 

On Monday we left Midhyat, and attempted, 
at the convent Deir-el-Omar, to secure a fiue, 
large, and ancient manuscript of the Gospels. 
But though we succeeded in making a bargain 
for it, and carried it off with us from the con- 
vent (and it was as large as a man could well 
carry on horseback), the monks changed their 
minds about it, and followed us in so threaten- 
ing a manner, offering back the money we had 
paid, that we were obliged to return it. We 
only succeedcd, in our very hasty trip, in secur- 
ing some fragments four or five centuries old, 
which have been reported on before the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society by Prof. I. H. Hall. We 
passed through Basebrina, a famous seat of a 
monastery, and the vigorous town of Azz-h, 
and reached Jezireb, a town of nine hundred 
houses, on the Tigris, on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, December 10th. The next day we went 
down the river to Feshkhabir, where we crossed 
the river; and on Friday night we reached 
Ysmil, passing numbers of fels on these two 
days. On Saturday a long and hard journey of 
fourteen hours took us into Mosul, where the 
same house had been engaged for us and our 
caravan that was occapied by Layard when he 
was exploring here. 

We made Mosul our headquarters from Satur- 
day evening, December 13th, till Thuraday after- 
noon, December 18th. During these days we 
went over the ruins of Nineveh as opened, in 
Koyunjik, by Layard, or, as still unopened, at 
Nebby Yunus, and protected by a village and a 
Turkish geaveyard, and the tomb of Jonah, 
covering the palaces of Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon. We also rode out to Khorsabad, the 
scene of Botta’s and Place’s explorations. 
At Koyunjik are still to be seen exposed 
the lower portions of a few of the en- 
graved slabs that lined the walls of the 
Palaces. We also noticed two colossal but 
unfinished bulls of Sennacherib; and at Khor- 
sabad, in a hole where it was well pro- 
tected, the head, projecting out of the earth, 
of a magnificent and perfectly preserved bull of 
Sargon. A triangular alabaster altar, three feet 
higb, witha circular top, and bearing on the edge 
Sargon’s name, was observed set up in a village 
between Khorsabad and Mosul, where it had 
been left, I suppose, by the French explorers. 
At Mosul we visited the collection made by M. 
Sioufti, the French consul, 

On the afternoon of December 18th we went 
out with our caravan, a distance of a few miles, 
to Karakush, and were received at the Catholic 
Syrian monastery, where we saw but one book of 
value, a manuscript Syro-Arabic dictionary, 
compiled by an Italian priest in the last centn- 
ry. In the wall was a Syriac inscription, dated 
nine centuries ago. On the floor were laid num- 
bers of bricks with Sargon’s name, brought 
from Keremlis. 

Friday, December 19th, leaving the caravan 
to go directly to the ford of the Zab at Kellek, 
we started for Nimraid, explored by Layard. 
The immense ziggurat, or tower, there seems to 
have yielded little fruit to the spade; but there 
are long lines of friezes, covered with figures and 
inscriptions, which have lair exposed to the ac- 
tion of the air, and have suffered vastly more in 
these thirty years than in the twenty-five cen. 
turies previous, It seems a great pity that they 
could not have been covered up again. 

Saturday night, December 20tb, we reached 
Erbil, the Arbela of ancient history, where we 
spent Sunday at the public khan. Erbil, famous 
not only in Greck history for the battle that 
bears its name, but also in Assyrian mythology 
as the seat of the worship of the Venue, or Ishtar 
of Arbela, is one of the most interesting cities 
we visited. It seems almost as if the Arbela of 





antiquity had come down to us scarcely changed. 
Here we have the rare sight of the immense ar- 
tificial mound, or acropolis, on which the old 
city was built, still occupied, surrounded by its 
walls, to which an ascent goes up the side of the 
hill, till it enters the gate. Doubtless great 
treasures are hidden under the city, but it is im- 
practicable to hope to dig for the temple of Ish- 
tar, which is doubtless there. 

Monday, December 22d, we left Erbil, and 
passed down the generally easy and level plain 
to the east of the Tigris, by way of Altiin Kupri, 
Kerkuk, Taik, Selabieh, and Kara-tepe, to Bagh- 
dad, passing many mounds, of which we took 
note; and hastening as rapidly as possible, on 
account of the illness of Dr. Sterrett, we reached 
Baghdad Wednesday night, December 31st, 
thirteen days from Mosul, and eleven from fr- 
bil. Since leaving Erbil, our companion, Dr. 
Sterrett, had been seriously ill, and it was with 
great suffering and difficulty that he was car- 
riedinto Baghdad. Dr. Bowman, the excellent 
physician of the British consulate-general, un- 
der whose kind and skillful care he was imme- 
diately put, said that if the journey had been 
prolonged one day longer, he would proba- 
bly not have recovered. The recovery was 
slow, a8 he was reduced to great weakness. 
Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Hodgson, of 
the English Church Missionary Society, in whose 
hospitable house he found room and attention, 
and to the medical care of Dr. Bowman, he was 
well provided for there, where we were obliged 
to leave him when we left Baghdad for our ex- 
ploration of Southern Chaldea. 

We remained in Baghdad nearly two weeks. 
The English consul-general, Mr. Plowden, had 
kindly made arrangements for us, by which a 
commodious house was put at our disposal, as 
there are in the city no hotels or khans for travel- 
ers, I devoted my tine, while our animals were 
recruiting, and arraugements were making for 
our new and difficult trip, to obtaining the full- 
est possible information about the antiquities 
which find a market there, and are thence sent 
to Europe. I made the acquaintance of all those 
who have been employed in George Smith’s or 
Mr. Rassam’s explorations, or who are inter- 
ested in antiquities. Baghdad is a city of 150,- 
000 inhabitants, one-third of them Jews, who 
claim to possess a board of rabbis learned in the 
Talmud beyond apy others in the world, and 
holding the immediate succession of the old rab- 
binic school, which gave us the Babylonian 
Talmud. The thoroughly Oriental character of 
the city may be judged from the fact that we did 
not see in it a single carriage. Indeed, ture 
streets would not allow two carriages to pass 
each other, 

On Monday, January 12th, we left Baghdad 
for Babylon and Hillah, on the way visiting 
Abu-Habba, explored by Mr. Rassam, and the 
aite of the Sippara of Shamash. My visit there 
was unsatisfactory, and | was obliged on our 
return to visit it again, so that I will speak of 
it later. 

We went over the hills of Babylon, and made 
the circuit of the walls, visiting Babil, Jimji- 
meh, Kasr, and Homera, and taking photo- 
graphs. The great tower of Babil is being 
gutted by the Arabs, who dig its brick for build- 
ing purposes. It is the quarry of Hillah, but is 
not fruitful of antiquities, The little parties 
constantly digging in Jimjimeh and Kasr open 
mapy graves, obtaining goid objects, tablets, 
etc., which they dispose of in Baghdad. Scien- 
tific explorations have not been carried on in 
Babylon, except it be in the ziggurat of Babil; 
and hardly any clew is yet had to its palaces and 
temples. 

We entered Hillah Friday evening, January 
16th. Hillah is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, on 
the west bank of the Euphrates. We made it 
our headquarters for five days, improving our 
time in completing our preparations for our 
journey in the desert of Southern Chaldea, in 
communicating with the dealers in antiquities, 
and in visiting Birs Nimriid, the ancient Bor- 
sippa, and the traditional site of the Tower of 
Babel. As this great ruin has been often de- 
scribed, it is not necessary to say more than 
that Mr. Rassam has done good work here and 
on the elevation called El-Khalil, opposite the 
tower, in his last expedition. We found the 
large and ancient building which stood near the 
foot of the Tower hill, and opposite El-Khalil, 
thoroughly opened, and the ancient walls of the 
rooms standing in good preservation, But this 
large mound is by no means exhausted. The 
tower, or ziggurat, has been pretty thoroughly 
examined by Oppert, Rawlinson, and Rassam ; 
but on El Khalil the building opened by Mr. 
Rassam is little more than a beginning, and the 
men employed by him did not hesitate to point 
out to us the places where they believed a little 
diggipg would be sure to find tablets. 

Wednesday, January 21st, we began our long- 
anticipated journey through the country to the 
south of Babylon, lying between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. The country through which 
we were to go had not been visited by any Euro- 
pean traveler for over thirty years, and portions 
of it never. NoAmerican traveler had ever been 
through the district. Along the few larger 
branches which flow from the Euphrates are a 
few scattering small villages built of mats and 





reeds, and the wandering Arabs have their tents 


here and there. It is generally an absolutely 
barren country, because of the lack of irrigation, 
though capable of the greatest fertility ; and in 
portions is covered by moving hills of sand. 
There are also immense swamps and lakes; and 
winter months that the ground 
is dry enough for travel. I wasiu constant anx) 
1ety lest the rise of the rivers might make it 
impossible to proceed in a country which is 
liable to be converted into swamps, where there 
are no bridges over the rivers, and where the 
population is not large enough to provide ferry- 
boats except at rare crossings. Aguin and again 
I was told that if I went further south the floods 
would shut me in so that it would be impossible 
to escape with my caravan. At times we trav- 
eled for hours through the water. Oa one occa- 
sion our party in a swamp of reeds and water, 
one or two feet deep, led by an Arab spearman, 
were obliged to turn aside for wild boars that 
stood their ground and would not move for us. 
Moreover, the country is considered by no means 
safe for travelers. Tbe Turkish Government, 
which generally has its military stations fifteen 
or twenty miles apart, has almost none here. 
Indeed, we took a single mounted soldier with us 
from Hillah, and did not find a place where we 
could exchange him till we had reached nearly 
the southern limit of our journey, and so we 
brought him back with us to Hillah. We had 
alarms of attacks at night, and one day we were 
followed for hours by mounted Arabs, and be- 
fore night were stopped by a party of fifteen or 
twenty who had gathered to withstand us. Yet 
I must testify that the general treatment we 
received from both agricultural and nomadic 
Arabs was extremely hospitable. We treated 
them with confidence, and they merited it. We 
were everywhere at their mercy ; but I think that 
by putting on a bold face, and trusting them, 
and doing them every kindness we could, we 
found our way everywhere as easy as the nature 
of the country and the quality of the food 
would admit of, More than once, when I was 
compelled to take an interpreter and guide, and 
go alone to a distance from the caravan to visit 
some mound off from our route, I slept in 
the black tents of the Arabs, and without spoon 
or knife or fork ate of their rice. One of our 
chief difficulties was to get food for our animals. 
Indeed, sometimes we could get no barley, and 
were compelled to feed the horses with rice, 
Our own food was not all that could be desired, 
and it was not easy to keep up our strength. I 
doubt very much if our native servants could be 
hired for any money to repeat the trip, they 
were in such constant anxiety. ‘‘ Bad people! 
bad people!” they would constantly repeat, and 
ask us when we would turn about for home. It 
was a great relief to us all to get back safely to 
Hillah five weeks after we left it. 
Without a map it would be impossible to give 
a clear idea of our route. It will suffize to men- 
tion a number of the priocipal mounds visited 
by us. El-Hymar, as Mr. Rassam calls it, or El- 
Ohemir, as we heard it, is the first mound east 
from Babylon, and was attacked by Mr. Rassam, 
who, however, made but slight excavations. 
Zibliye is not a large mound; but it possesses a 
conspicuous ziggurat, and no excavation has ever 
been made there. Niffer isa mound of vast ex- 
tent, separated in two parts by what the Arabs 
declare to be the Shatt-el-Nil; it is about two 
miles in diameter, and has its tower near the 
middle of the northeastern portion. The mound 
is wasked and gullied by rain, and is in places so 
steep that it is difficult for horses to climb it. 
Here and there layers of unburnt brick are visi- 
ble. No digging worth mentioning has ever 
been done here, though the city—the Nipur of 
the inscription, and perhaps the Calneh of 
Genesis—was one of the oldest and most impor- 
tant in the whole of Babylonia. There is a con- 
siderable population of Arabs in the Affej 
marshes in the vicinity, 5» that it would be 
easy to obtain workmen for excavation, It 
would richly repay extensive exploration. 
Farther south is Bismya, a large mound, with 
a wall about three miles in circumference, which 
seems to have been the fortress of a swampy re- 
gion. At the western corner there is a large 
elevation, and the mound rises in various other 
portions of the enclosure. Dhahar is another 
large mound, but presents no very salient fea- 
tures. It deserves inves'igation. Hammam 
has been visited by Loftus and others, but never 
really explored. It is visible from a great dis- 
tance, with its upright tower of unburnt brick 
still stauding. It is a considerable mound, di- 
vided and gullied into several parts, but not so 
large as Dbhahar. Fara is a low and irregular 
mound, about a mile long, and nearly as wide. 
It was not a lofty town, with high walls and 
towers like Niffer and Bismya, but it must have 
been a city of much importance. Yokha and 
Umm-el-Akarib are near together, and interested 
me very much. The former is long and low, 
and concealed as one approaches by the moving 
sand-hills. Akarib is a city of graves, not so 
large as Yokha, but apparently more important 
archeologically. It appears to have been a 
sacred burial city, like the modern Kerbela, It 
was easy to follow with the eye lines of division, 
which appeared like roads and lots in a cem- 
etery. The higher part of the hill was occupied 





by a masonry grave, which had been opened 
and the cist exposed ; and fragments of the con- 
tents—vases, bones, etc.—were lying about. In- 
deed, we could have picked up from the mound 
fragments of hundreds of stone bowls or urng 

One fragment of an alabaster urn indicated that 
it must have been a foot and a half in diameter, 
We picked up scores of fragments of flint knives 
and saws. The burials here were in masonry 
cists, or in large earthenware urns, of which the 
tops of many were visible, protruding above the 
surface of the ground. 

On Saturday, January 31st, we reached Shatra, 
a town of perhaps a thousand inhabitants, on 
the Shatt-el-Hai, though several miles from the 
location on the maps, We made this our head- 
quarters for several days, while the animals 
were recruiting, and I was visiting Tello and 
Zergbil, on the east of the Shatt-el-Hai. Tello 
is the mound made famous by the discovery 
there of the archaic statues obtained by M. de 
Sarzec for the Louvre. The éel has two princi- 
pal elevations, one larger to the south, and a 
smaller one of nearly equal bight to the north, 
The latter is the palace excavated by M. de Sar- 
zec, consisting of a court and the surrounding 
rooms, built at various periods. The bricks 
found were of all ages, from the hand-inecribed 
bricks of the greatest antiquity to the stamped 
bricks of a Sassanian period, bearicg the name 
of Hadad-nadin. Zerghil is less accessible than 
Tello, but is a lofty and very promising mound, 
whose relics point to an equally early period. 
Its tower gives it prominence as seen from a 
distance, though it is not so large a ruin as 
another near it called Hibba. 

On Monday, February 9th, we left Shatra, fol- 
lowing down the right bank of the Shatt-el-Hai, 
which had already risen to an alarming hight, 
and reached Merkez at night, at the junction of 
the Shatt-2l-Hai and the Euphrates. From here, 
though troubled by the heavy rains, we croszed 
the Euphrates and went to Mugheir, the site of 
the biblical Ur of the Chaldees. This magnifi- 
cent mound has been described by Loftus and 
Taylor, and sufficient excavations have been 
made to lay open some of the principal build- 
ings, though httle more than a beginning has 
been made. From here I would have gone south 
to visit Abu Sharein, the Eridu of the Chaldean 
Flood legend, if the strain on my own health 
had not made it impossible. This was the 
southernmost point we reached ; and from here 
we went up the west bank of the Euphrates to 
Hillah, crossing the river to make a visit to the 
immense mound of Warka, the biblical Erech. 
The localities in this region which I failed to see 
were Senkereh and Tel Sifr, both pretty weil 
explored by Loftus and Taylor thirty years ago, 
and Deléhem. The latter must be one of the 
most important cities of Chaldea. It is sur- 
rounded by the Affej marshes, and has never 
been visited by travelers. I intended to visit 
it, with the other mounds I have mentioned, on 
my return to Hillah: but this proved impos- 
sible. 

At Hillah we met Dr. Sterrett, now pretty well 
recovered, for whom we had telegraphed. He 
reported much kindness and attention from the 
English consul, Mr. Plowden, and the English 
physician, Dr. Bowman. 

Before returning to Baghdad we visited Abu- 
Habba a second time, and I went alone with a 
soldier and interpreter to see Tel Ibrahim. This 
mound, supposed to occupy the site of Cutha, 
has been slightly explored by Mr. Rassam. The 
general shape of the mound is that of a horse- 
shoe, with small mounds occupying the open 
space. I looked carefully for excavations, but 
there were none of any account, Abouta dozen 
spots had been opened, none very large, and 
none apparently had disclosed any important 
construction. In one case a brick wall had been 
found, but not followed far, nor its end reached. 
One tunnel was dug in for some yards. A broad, 
deep well has tempted and occupied most of the 
labor. 

Our visit to Abu-Habba was more satisfactory 
than the former one. A nearly square enclosure, 
with a high wall, is divided by two cross walls, 
leaving a central portion nearly V-shaped. It is 
only in this central portion that there are aby 
ruins, the other two portions being occupied by 
cultivated fields. Assyriologists all say that 
Sippara was a double city, the portions being 
separated by a canal, and bearing the names of 
Sippara of Shamash, and Sippara of Anunit, the 
latter identical with Agade. This is not true of 
this locality. It is a single undivided mound. 
It has been quite thoroughly explored by 
Mr. Rassam, with great labor and with most 
satisfactory results. The tablets found there 
seem to prove conclusively that this is the Sip- 
para of Shamash ; and we must seek elsewhere 
for the Sippara of Anunit, the larger and older 
city. 

We returned to Baghdad, and there devoted 
ourselves again to the study of antiquities, re- 
maining there until March 18th, when we left for 
home, by way of the west bank of the Euphrates 
River, and the Syrian desert. We visited Aker- 
kuf, almost in sight from Baghdad, not # large 
mound, and not promising to the spade, except 
asthe corners of the high tower, visible for 
miles about, probably contain the barrel it 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar or Nabonidus. 
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We struck the Euphrates at Sakhlawieh, at the 
point where the canal of the same name leaves 
the river. I had come here especially to examine 
the mound of Sufeira, which, up to the discov- 
ery of Abu-Habba, had been supposed to be the 
site of Sippara: and I had great hopes of find- 
ing in it the older Sippara of Anunit. Bat it 
proved to be an inconspicuous mound of no im- 
portance. I heard from the Mudir of Sakhla- 
wieh that there was, several miles off, a mound 
called Anbar, much larger than Sufeira; and I 
took a guide and walked over to seeit. It sur- 
prised me, indeed, withits hight and extent. It 
is down on none of the late maps which I took 
with me, though the old maps, drawn from 
medieval Arabic sources, containit. Though it 
is weil known that there was a large town of the 
name there in the time of the Caliphates, as no 
modern traveler has found the name it had 
been dropped by Kiepert and other modern geog_ 
raphers from their maps. For size and import- 
ance the ruins of Anbar compare well with the 
very largest cities of Babylonia, Babylon only 
excepted. It is larger than Abu-Habba, and is 
of the same prime rank as Nifferand Warka, It 
is divided by a depression, which perhaps repre- 
sents an old canal, into two parts, which would 
seem to be the old azd new city, and which, 
allowing this to be the older Sippara, as 
I believe, account for the dual form 
of the Hebrew Sepharvaim. It is on 
the Euphrates River, which agrees with 
the inscriptions which call the Euphrates 
the river of Sippara. Abu Habba, and the 
neighboring quite unimportant Deir, which 
some have supposed to be Agade, or Sippara of 
Anunit, are quite too far from the Euphrates 
ever to have given ita name. The discovery of 
this city, which represents the Agade, or Sippara 
of Anunit, the Accad of Genesis x, 10, the Persa- 
bora of classical geographers, and the Anbar of 
Arabic historians, is of the first importance. It 
is easy to trace the lines of the old palaces or 
temples, not through any stone walls,but by the 
depression of the courts, now cultivated wheat 
fields. In various places the brick masonry of 
buildings and walls could easily be traced. I 
am greatly surprised that Anbar has never 
before been visited in recent times. 

Thence, crossing the river, we traveled up 
the west bank of the Euphrates as far as Ed- 
Deir, a few miles north of the junction of the 
Khabir and the Euphrates. The interesting 
points are Hit, the old Issus, the site of the still 
flowing bitumen fountains and salt springs, 
where is the shipyard for building boats pitched 
within and without with pitch; also Anab, a 
remarkable village five miles long, all on a sin- 
gle street compressed between the bills and the 
river, except as a part is on an island in the 
river. I discovered a short distance south of 
Kiama], the ruins of an important Assyrian 
town, protected by square walls; the stones 
markivg the entrance to its gates were still vis- 
ible. This place is called Tel Jabriyeh, or 
Shech Jabr, and is of much interest. There is 
in the northwest corner a considerable tower, 
and there are extensive remains of buildings 
with walls and stones in sight. But most 
remarkable is the fact that this is tue only place 
where we have found the unburat brick walls of 
a city still standing in part. Elsewhere, as at 
Nineveh and Babylon, they form a mere ridge, 
or long hill, enclosing the city. It is not neces- 
sary to speak of Kan Kalesay and other ruins 
described by travelers. 

We left the Euphrates at Ed-Deir, Monday, 
April 6th, for Palmyra, by way of Suchne and 
Erek. We were so fortunate as to finda Roman 
milestone in position, which gave the name of 
Erek as Aracha, this being the eighth milestone 
0n the Diocletian road, Strata Diccleliana. We 
reacted Palmyra, Saturday, April 17th, and 
remained there until the next Thursday, very 
busily engaged in taking photographs of the 
ruins, and making copies and taking squeezes 
of the Greek and Palmyrene inscriptions. The 
President of the American Archwological Insti- 
tute had expressed to Mr. Haynes, his desire 
that a large collection of views of Palmyra might 
be obtained. We secured nearly a hundred. I 
took squeezes of nearly all of the Palmyrene 
inscriptions, including the immense stone 
recently discovered, containing the law of tolls 
for caravans, on which the wealth of Palmyra 
depended. I was told that this largest inscrip- 
tion yet discovered, not cunciform, a bilingual 
in Greek and Palmyrene, had not been copied 
by any traveler; but I found, on reaching 
Damascus, that it had been published some 
months before in French and German journals. 
Still Ido not regard the time wasted which I 
devoted to transcribing and translating the 
Palmyrene portion, while Dr. Sterrett was at 
work on the Greek. 

After five days in Palmyra, we left, Thursday, 
April 22d, for Damascus, by way of Homs‘(Emesa), 
and reached Beirut April 29th. Afver selling our 
animals there, and obtaining what useful infor- 
mation I could of antiquities which find their 
Way to Beirut, I hastened home by way of Alex- 
andria, Paris, and London, stopping only at 
Paris a few days to meet with Dr. Oppert, and 
Messieurs Menant, de Clercq, and Perrot, 
4nd other French scholars and collectors; and 

* London, waiting for the freight sent around 





by water, and consulting with Dr. Birch, Mr. 
Pinches and the other scholars of the Museum. 
I reached home June 20th, 1885. 

What are the prospects for hopeful exploration 
and excavation? We gave our most careful at- 
tention to this matter. Wherever we went we 
made all possibls geographical and archwological 
observations, and took photographs; but our 
special object was to open the way for further 
work in the future. I am convinced that in 
Babylonia the tithe has not yet been done. The 
great excavations of the past have been in the 
north, in Assyria, about Nineveh. There enough 
has been done to fill up very much of the out- 
lines and substance of the history of the great 
Assyrian Empire. There Botta and Place and 
Layard have done their work, the monuments 
of which are the glory of the British Museum 
and the Louvre. Coming now south to the ter- 
ritory of the earlier and later Babylonian em- 
pires, the territory where Asiatic civilization, if 
not that of humanity, had its origin, we find 
that much less thorough investigations have 
been made. Here the workers have been Op- 
pert, with his scientific expedition ; Rawlinson, 
Loftus, and Taylor, of whom the latest did his 
work nearly forty years ago; and, more re- 
cently, Mr. Rassam and M. de Sarzec. But 
their labor has scarcely skimmed the surface. 
The chief digging at Babylon bas been the des- 
ultory picking of Arabs among graves, or ex- 
cavating for bricks. Rawlinson tore down the 
corners of Nebuchadnezzar’s tower of Babel at 
Borsippa for the great king’s inscribed barrels, 
and found them. Oppert worked over the ar- 
chitectural plan of the same building. Taylor 
and Loftus began the excavation of several im- 
portant ruins in Southern Babylonia, Warka 
and Abu Sharein and Mugheir and Senkereh 
and Tel Sifr, and obtained a few coffins and 
tablets of great interest or antiquity. Within 
ten years Rassam has explored temples at Abu- 
Habba, and Birs Nimrid, and found a magnifi- 
cent number of tablets; and De Sarzec, in the 
extreme south, has dug up, with the finest re- 
sults, an ordinary mound at Tello. But at Bab- 
ylon nothing scientific has yet been done. Per- 
haps the vastness of the remains, to which the 
clew has hardly been found, discourages work- 
ers. Only Birs Nimriid (the old Borsippa), Abu- 
Habba, and Tello have been explored with any 
thoroughness. The great cities of the region 
were Babylon, Nipur, Sippara, and Erech; and 
not one of them has been more than touched, 
while Nipur and old Sippara are yet virgin to 
the explorer’s spade. The same is true of nu- 
merous Other scarcely secondary siter, such as 
Deléhem, Bismya, Dhahar, Hammam, Yokha, 
Umm-el-Akarib, Zerghil, and a score of others 
which I could mention. Especially would I cail 
attention to the immense ruins of Sippara, at 
Anbar, which, as I have said, is not down on the 
latest maps of the region. It is most accessible, 
close to the Euphrates River, and with a sufficient 
population adjacent to furnish workmen. 
Another most promising site is Umm.-el-Akarib, 
which appears t> have been a city of sepulture 
from the most ancient times. This mound, also, 
is not down on the maps, and it ought to be 
carefully explored. I mention these two only 
among a score which invite especial study. 

The oldest cities of Babylonia, if not of the 
world, according to the wonderful geographical 
table of Genesis x, are the four which were the 
beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod. They 
were Babel and Erech and Accad and Calneb, in 
the land of Shinar. These are the ones moat 
frequently mentioned together in the Babylonian 
inscriptions as the greatest and most ancient 
seats of the gods. They were all visited; and 
one of them, Accad, also known as Agade, and the 
Sippara of Anunit, was discovered by the Wolfe 
Expedition. They are all enormous mounds, 
the largest in the East; and they cover the 
history and the art and the mythology of the 
beginnings of social and religious development. 
Of the four only Babylon has been very much 
explored ; and there the chief digging has been 
at the northern mound of Babil, which is little 
more than a solid mass of brick. The promising 
parts of the city are at Jimjimeh and Kasr, 
chiefly explored by little parties of digging 
Arabs. Erech, now Warka, has been partly 
opened by Loftus and Taylor; but there only a 
beginning has been made. Calneh is Niffer; 
and there nothing has been done. It is a most 
promising site of a most famous city. The last 
of the four cities, Accad, is, as I have said, the 
present Anbar, quite lost until found by us; and 
though the old tale of Berosus relates that Noah 
came back and dug up the records of the learn- 
jpg of the antediluvian world which he had 
buried here before the flood, yet it cannot but 
be full of treasure. Dr. Schliemann bas just 
published, in a noble volume, the results of his 
extensive diggings at the old city of Tiryns, 
One who knows the treasures of the East cannot 
look over his pictures of the walls and idols and 
pottery fragments there found, and which are 
so generously figured, without thinking that 
what was found there, however much it explains 
or illustrates questions of architeciure and art, 
is not the hundredth or the thousandth part of 
what could be expected if we could undertake a 
similar careful exploration of Niffer or Anbar- 


I trust that the exploration of these sites, to 
which no other country has as yet any prior 
right, may fall to America. 

Besides excavation we found that an immense 
amount of geographical work yet remains to be 
done. Something of value has been done by 
officers in the service of the British Government, 
especially toward the survey of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. To Jones, Chesney, Colling- 
wood, Selby, and Bewsher, we owe a great debt 
fortheir labors. The district between the two 
rivers reaching from a little north of Baghdad 
as far south as Niffer has been so carefully 
mapped oy Selby and Bewsher that scarce a 
small mound is unrecorded. But this is all. 
From Anbar and the Sakblawieh Canal north 
there are no maps, and south from Niffer none. 
There are the remains of scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of old citiez, between the two rivers and 
on their outer banke, whose names are in no ex- 
plorer’s list. Some of these we found, as I have 
said, to be of great extent and importance. 

Perhaps even more necessary, even, is 
the careful exploration of the courses 
of the old chief canals, which were so 
large as to bear the names of rivers, car- 
rying just such a commerce as did the rivers, 
and determining the sites of cities as considera- 
ble as did the Tigris and Euphrates. The banks 
of old canals form the most conspicuous features 
of the scenery of Babylonia. We followed, for 
example, from El-Ohemir to Niffer, the line of 
that old and immense canal whose bed, though 
now almost level with the country about, and 
locking more like an old road whose sides are 
strewn with pottery and brick, still bears the 
name of river, the Shatt-el-Nil, and which Prof. 
Friediich Delitzsch believes to have been one of 
the four rivers of Eden. But below Niffer its 
course has not been followed, although we heard 
of it frequently in answer to our inquiries, I 
wished very much that I could do this, but it 
was impossible with the time at our disposal. 
Following the bed of old canals is possibly the 
best way to identify the sites of old cities. The 
Babylonian records contain the mention of 
numbers of these old chief canals made or re- 
paired by the kings as works of piety and mercy. 
Amap of these ancient canals is a matter of 
great importance. Wherever we went, accord- 
ing to our opportunities, we made such geo- 
graphical notes, and took careful bearings of the 
different mounds, for the filling up and correc- 
tion of existing maps; but this is a small begin- 
ning. 

It is now proper that I should report what I 
was able to do in obtaining, or opening the way 
for obtaining, for America the monuments of 
Babylonian literature and art. It is the present 
policy of Turkey absolutely to forbid all exca- 
vation of antiquities, whether by natives or for- 
eigners. I have told how this difficulty met me 
at the start, and almost prevented my obtaining 
permission to make any explorations, I was 
under obligation to do no digging. That was 
strictly forbidden in my letters from the Turk- 
ish Minister of the Interior, addressed to the 
governors of the Vilayats. It was equally true 
that I had neither time nor money to do any 
digging. There were many places where I much 
wished to remain a week and excavate ; but that 
was impossible. We strictly obeyed the direc- 
tions of the Turkish Government on this sub- 
ject. But it was quite within my privilege to 
find out what antiquities are being found and 
offered for sale. This I did. I put myself in 
communication with every man I could hear of 
who dealt in antiquities, Christian, Jew, or 
Moslem. Hillab, as being close to Babylon, and 
Baghdad, as the river port of Hillah and of all 
Babylonia, are the greatest centers for obtain- 
ing antiquities in Asia, if notin the world. Al- 
though the trade is contraband, considerable 
quantities of tablets, cylinders, and other larger 
objects are constantly being exported from 
Baghdad to London. In the latter city I ¢xam- 
ined several different consignments, in the 
hands of agents there; and I have brought 
home an excellent collection of small engraved 
and inscribed objects in gold, chalcedony, lapis 
lazuli, and clay, burnt and unburnt. Among 
the more valuable of these are a number of com- 
plete historical barrel cylinders, or parts of 
them, belonging to Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonid- 
ns, and other kings, and perhaps a hundred 
complete contract and other tablets, a few of a 
period perhaps fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, but mostly of the period ranging from 
Nebuchadnezzar to Antiochus Epiphanes. They 
form an excellent beginning for a collection, 
superior to any yet obtained for this country ; 
and although it was necessary to purchase them 
with other funds than those provided for the 
expedition, it is my desire, if such be also your 
wish, that they shall be placed, at their first cost, 
in the Metropclitan Museum. 

The question will be asked : How far is it now 
possible to carry on explorations and make ¢x- 
cavations and collect the ancient monuments in 
Babylonia? In the way of excavations stands 
at present the Turkish Government. To over- 
come that difficulty may be a matter of time, or 
it may be only a matter of diplomacy. I be- 
lieve it can be conquered in some way. The 
proposition that our own Government shall unite 





with England, Germany, and France, in obtain- 





ing concessions for excavations is well worth 
considering. Very possibly we can do quite as 
well alone. If the necessary money can be 
raised, it would be better to attempt it alone 
than to be delayed by long negotiations with 
four Governments. Very possibly a satisfactory 
arrapgement might be made, by which nomin- 
ally the Turkish Government might conduct the 
excavations, an American party being employed 
for the purpose. Further, the frequent changes 
taking place in the Turkish Government leave 
the way open for changes of policy, if wisely 
sought. 

But an immense amount of geographical and 
other work can be doue without ¢xcavations, 
The importance of such work, directed by good 
archeologists and engineers, cannot be over- 
estimated. What this work is has been suffi- 
ciently indicated above, 

Furthermore, a fine collection of Assyrian 
and Babylonian antiquities can be made without 
waiting for afirman to excavate. As I have 
said, a great number of most important 
objects are constantly turning up, through the 
more or less intelligent digging of natives, who 
have some skill in the work. Remember that 
all Mr. Rassam’s collections and excavations 
were made by natives. He is himself a native; 
and not an Englishman had anything to do 
with the work done by him in Abu-Habba and 
elsewhere. The men who conducted all that 
digging live now in Baghhad and the neighbor- 
hood, and know how antiquities are to be found, 
Every year the British Museum purchases some 
thousands of dollars worth of tablets, etc. As 
{have said, 1 saw in London fine lots of such 
objects, in the hands of London agents of pat- 
ties in Mesopotamia, the purchase of which may 
require a year’s chaffering ; and I heard of other 
collections that would soon be in the market, 
It is not too late for America to compete with 
Europe for these collections, which do so much 
to encourage and develop the scholarship of a 
country. Where there is materia! that demands 
original work, original work will be done. I 
hardly need do more than suggest how advan- 
tageous it would be for American scholarship if 
we might have in Baghdad a permanent resi- 
dent who would make it his business to attend 
to our interestsin archeological matiers,. An 
American consul there, intelligently selected, 
might do very much. For this reason De Sarzec, 
after his explorations at Tello, was promoted 
from Bussora to Baghdad, where he is now the 
French consul-general, I am fully convinced 
that there isa great future opening to us in 
this most hopeful and fruitful branch of archwo- 
logical study, if we will only follow up the lead 
given us by the generosity and public spirit of 
Miss Wolfe. 








Fine Arts. 


IN MEMORIAM—HENRY HOBSON 
RICHARDSON. 
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I FEEL sure my readers will not complain if I 
pause for a moment from the discussion of curt 
rent work to pay whatslight tribute I can to the 
memory of a great workman who has recently 
been lost to us. Painting and sculpture are no 
the only fine arts, though they are apt to receive 
the moat attention at our critics’ hands. Archi 
tecture is their sister—nay, is or should be the 
nursing mother of them both. And if in this 
country at this moment architecture holds a 
higher rank than either painting or sculpture 
and gives us more convincing promise of rich and 
genuine development in a future near at hand, 
the fact (I am sure itis a fact) is very largely 
due to just this one great artist who has been 
cut off at the early age of forty-seven. To pass 
over bis death in these columns with no more 
than a word of mention would savor, therefore, 
of sheer ingratitude or utter unintelligence. A 
great artist he was in trath, and @ great influ- 
ence also; one who lived and worked just when 
such labors and such an example as his were 
most imperatively needed and when a fertile soil 
was ready for their reception; one whose name 
will hereafter be cited, I think, as marking an 
epoch in our artistic history, as marking the 
beginning of the time when we ceased to manu- 
facture and began to create our work of archi- 
tectural art. 

Born in New Orleans of a wealthy family, Mr, 
Richardson was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege with the class of 1859, and then went to 
Paris tc take up, simply as a passionately inter- 
ested amateur, the study of architecture in the 
Government schools. When the war of the Re- 
bellion broke out, however, and he was deprived 
to the uttermost farthing of his expected patrj- 
mony, he cheerfully and heartily embraced his 
art as a profession—how cheerfully and heartily 
is shown by the fact that during four or five 
years he pursued his arduous course of instruc- 





tion and supported himself at the same time by 
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outside work in an architect’s office. Return- 
ing to America after seven years in all of study, 
he chose the North as his residence—not only 
for professional but also for personal reasons ; 
for he was bound by strong ties of affection to 
his college associates and before going abroad 
had engaged himself to a young lady of Boston. 
His marriage followed soon upon his first im- 
portant commission—that for the Boston and 
Albany Railroad offices in Springfield, Maas., 
and his home was established on Staten Island. 
Other early works, executed, I believe while he 
was in partnership with Mr. Gambrel, were a 
town-hall and two churches io Springfield, and 
the Brattle Street Church in Boston, well known 
for its beautiful tower adorned with Bartholdi’s 
sculptures. The first work, however, which 
strongly attracted public attention, and by its 
vigor as well as novelty of design convinced us 
that a great new artist had appeared, was Trin- 
ity Church in Boston, Its success secured him— 
long before its own fabric was complete—so 
many other commissions in the same neighbor- 
hood that he removed with bis family to Brook- 
line which remained his home until his death. 

It is only ten years since he thus won name 
and fame; yet the list of his subsequent works 
is as long as varied. The share accorded him 
in the completion of the Albany Capitol alone 
involved a vast amount of labor, but he found 
time and energy to complete as well the City 
Hall in the same town; a large Insane Asylum 
for the State of Massachusetts; many railroad 
stations along the Boston and Albany line; 
four buildings, including a town hall and a 
library, at North Easton; at least four other 
public libraries in various New England towns; 
several country churches; a business block in 
Hartford; a large and very elaborate wholesale 
store in Boston ; Sever Hail and the Law School 
for Harvard College; and private houses in 
Boston, Albany, Washington and other places. 
This list Ido not pretend to have made com- 
plete ; and the structures which he planned and 
began but did not fluish before he died add very 
notably to its length. An enormous business 
bleck is now going up in Chicago; and a great 
group of public buildings—for the county and 
the city together—at Pittsburgh ; the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce is hardly commenced, 
and several private homes in western cities as 
well as in Washington are in different stages of 
progress. Of course even to plan, and much 
more to execute, so many works of such mag- 
nitude and diversity necessitated that the archi- 
tect should have under his direction a very 
large and accomplished staff of younger men. 
These still remain to us, and have at their com. 
mand in many cases their already completed 
working-drawings, and in every case their 
accurate and sympathetic knowledge of Mr. 
Richardson’s intentions and methods of pro- 
cedure. So there is no reason why all the works 
in hand should not be brought to an entirely 
satisfactory conclusion, and every reason why 
those to whom Mr. Richardson in anticipation 
of hiz3 probable sudden death bequeathed the 
completion of his tasks—at the head Messrs- 
Bheply, Coolidge and Rutan—should be accorded 
the same measure of confidence and of liberty 
in action that was granted to their master. 

But when we think of the work that is still to 
do in all quarters of the land; when we think 
that every year placed this master more securely 
at the head of his profession—at least as far as 
great monumental efforts are concerned ; and that 
every year proved him more capable of main- 
taining this position worthily, proved his growth 
in power and skill as well as in popularity— 
then, indeed, we feel his loss irreparable. If we 
look at his work chronologically, we find that 
even within that short space of ten years which 
bounded bis truly individual activity, his im- 
provement was steady and rapid. Trinity 
Church still remains the most popular of his 
creations, because from the pictorial point of 
view (so tosay) it is the most beautiful. It has 
a picturesqueness, a charm, a fascination to the 
eye which is unequaled in the architecture of 
this country and unsurpassed, I may very safely 
say, in the modern architecture of any country. 
It bas also great excellence of a purely archi- 
tectural sort—especially in its adaptation to 
modern congregational needs of that equare 
ground-plan of the ancient Eastern Church 
whose excellence we had never before appreciated 
blinded as we were by our natura! attachinent 
to the long ground-plan of the more familiar 
medisval West. But there is greater architec- 
tural virtue of the kind we call originality in 
later works not so supremely attractive and im- 
posing to » layman’s eye. Churches have been 
built before in so many ways that all that was 
needed—lI do not say this was not a great deal— 
was to choose out the way best suited {to the 
purpose of our time and then adapt it some- 
what so as to bring it into perfect fitness. But 
with many secular structures there were no 
models of such authority and variety. For ex- 
ample, in building town halls for modest coun- 
try places, public libraries to stand in rural 
situations, vast commercial structures of this 
sort and of that, Mr. Richardson was thrown 
back more definitely upon himself, and showed 
more distinctly the power that lay within bim- 
elf. 





Sanitary. 
PROGRESSIN SANITATION. 


Wuize it is a generally admitted fact that in 
the past thirty years there has been great prog- 
ress in sapitary ecience, in its application 
to human needs, it is well for us to inquire more 
definitely in what respects it has bettered the 
condition of mankind, adding both to the com- 
fort of living and the length of human life. 
This is all the more important since philoso- 
phers like Herbert Spencer have presented the 
view that by saving from death many of the 
feeble folkit has reduced the average of good 
heredity. Itis first of all to be claimed that, if 
gavitation had done nothing else but to limit 
the power of existing evils and to prevent retro- 
grade, it would have accomplished much. With 
the rapid and forced methods of modern prac- 
tice, and with the tendency to mass the popula- 
tion in cities, there is reason to believe that 
there would have been an accelerated and in- 
creased death-rate but for the conservative in- 
fluence of sanitary art. It is delightful to see 
how the studies of sanitarians have compassed 
the whole extent of life, and how they have ad- 
dressed themselves to all the details of sanitary 
investigation and practice. 

The earth bas been questioned as to its rela 
tion to life not less than as to its geological 
structure. What substratum is best for the 
welfare of man, how soil is to be managed, how 
water level is to be reduced, and air and héat 
made to permeate the soil in order to dispose of 
its decomposing products; how vegetation is to 
be secured and alternated in order to sterilize 
the soil of disease producing effluvia—these 
and such as these are not only questions which 
have been discussed, but which have been 
answered with a precision comparable to 
mathematical accuracy. 

The investigations into all questions bearing 
on water-supply are no less technical and ex- 
haustive. Chemistry and biology have joined 
their forces, and calture experiments have come 
to the aid of various testing processes. The 
preservation of forests and water-sheds, the con- 
ducting and impounding and distribution of 
water, and all the details of potable purity have 
been thoroughly considered. Even the eco- 
nomics of methods have been subjected to 
thorough test, as when Clarke’s process is ap- 
plied to hard water and soft water, introduced 
into such a city as Glasgow, not only in the in- 
terests of health, but because its former supply 
wasted several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in soap. 

The study not only of air, but of all gases as 
related to health, has also been very profound 
as well as very experimental. Such a book as 
that of Angus Smitb, on “‘Air and Rain,” is a 
good specimen of accurate inquiry into facts, as 
well as of well-supported deductions. When we 
pass from the study of the chemical com- 
position of air into an inquiry into its 
microzoic and microphyic life, and study the 
various micro-organisms, still more wonderful 
is the inquiry. The world greeta the recent 
investigation of Pasteur and Koch as if these 
were fortunate discoveries. But the student of 
the laws of fermentation and of bacterial life 
can easily trace the scores of workers who, for 
more than thirty years, have been busy in allied 
inquiries. Pasteur himself has been for more 
than a quarter of a centuryas diligent an in- 
quirer in this very line of investigation as he is 
at present, There are now several laboratories 
in our own country where similar investiga- 
tions are being carried on, and the number of 
diligent investigators is rapidly increasing. The 
study of our surroundings in all their bearings 
upon health has taken many different direc- 
tions. Take, for instance, the details as to the 
construction of a sanitary house. The porosity 
of stene and bricks is tested. The relations of 
the hight of ceiling and of windows, the color 
of walle, the lime and sand used, the finish of 
moldings, the kind of floors, the color of paint— 
all such questions are now discussed in their re- 
lation to health, and with as much unity of 
opinion as is usual upon other topics. At the 
International Exhibition in London, in 1883, 
there were placed, side by side, a sanitary house, 
complete iu all its appointments, and another 
which, while not uncomely, illustrated various 
defects. 

The same degree of particularity has been 
applied to clothing, so that every garment from 
the hat to the hosen is under sanitary investi- 
gation. Thorough tests are applied, and we are 
able to present the facts in evidence as to the 
permeability and capacity for the retention of 
heat which belong to various fabrics, as well as 
how these can be varied by different degrees of 
fineness, by color, etc. One cannot take up 
such books as ‘Our Homes, and how to make 
them Healthy,” Murphy, or “The Book of 
Health,” Malcolm Morris, without seeing what 
a range of subjects is embraced, and how they 
are discussed by notable men in various depart- 
ments of learning. Human life is greatly profit- 
ing by the results which are secured. Looking 
at the results in the preparation of foods 
and their adaptation to different demands and 














conditions of health, we see a very great change. 
The traveler of to-day can avail himself of a 
far morecomplete bill of fare than that of even 
a few yearssince. We do not refer to the in- 
crease of luxurious dishes, but to the varieties 
in timple and standard foods now provided. 
Cream, as well as milk, eggs and potatoes in all 
varieties of choice cookery can be had. The 
cereals through all the range of grains are fur- 
nished in excellent varieties and preparations. 
The fruits of many climes are at command. 
Soups as nutritious as they aré delicious not 
only tempt the palate but revive the life. The 
cooking of meats is quite in accord with the 
laws of digestion, and in the better hotels of al- 
most every city has attained a perfection that 
does as much for nutrition as it does for taste. 
Men and women who take care of themselves 
and who are able to avail themselves of the 
knowledge of hygiene, live longer and better 
than those of any generation since the Christian 
era. Itis saving knowledge that is abroad in 
the earthin more senses than one, The need 
only is that it be more fully applied to the wel- 
fare of body, mind and soul. 


Biblical Research. 


ATARGATIS. 


In comparative mythology, the Babylonian 
deity Odakon; the Philistine Dagon, and the 
Greek Derceto, or Atargatis, are identical. Oda- 
kon was a repetition of Oannes, a fish-god, 
who rose from the waters of the sea to act as 
one of the great benefactors of men. Some- 
times he is described and sculptured as a 
double-headed being, the fish’s head, behind 
and above, ending in the body and tail of a fish 
down the back of the figure, while the man’s 
head, before, ends in the ordinary human trunk 
and extremities ; at other times, he is depicted 
on gems as having a single head, that of man, 
together with a human body, which, however, 
turns and ends in the tail of a fish. His voice 
was human ; and, being amphibious, he emerged 
from the Persian Gulf every morning, to teach 
the Babylonians the various arts, letters, agri- 
culture, the consecration of temples, architec- 
ture, government, and other perfections of civ- 
ilization, togetber with the wonderful history of 
Belus and Omorca ; and then, every evening he 
returned to his home inthe sea. Naturally he 
was highly venerated by the Babylonians; but 
it is not so apparent why and how he came to 
be worshiped by the Philistines as their chief 
deity. Yet, in actual fact, it was the temple of 
Dagon in Gaza, which Samson, by leaning with 
might against the two middie columns support- 
ing the structure, brought down not only upon 
his own head but upon several thousands of 
Philistine lords and people. It was the temple 
of Dagon, in Ashdod, in which, when the Ark 
of God was brought there, the idol of this deity 
repeatedly fell upon its face, and finally was 
broken apart, the human from the fishy portion. 
It was ina temple of Dagon, of what town in 
their land we are not told, that the Philistines 
fastened the head of Saul, who had fallen on 
Mount Gilboa, his body being suspended on 
the wall of Beth-shan, and his armor 
deposited in ‘the temple of Ashtaroth.” 
Upon its face, this would be understood as a 
temple of Ashtoreth in some unnamed town; 
but it is capable of being construed as the tem- 
ple of the city Ashteroth-Karnaim. And in the 
second century B. C., we read that Judas Macca- 
bwus burned the temple that was at Carnaim; 
and again, that ‘‘Maccabeus marched forth to 
Carnion, and to the temple of Atargatis, and 
there he slew five and twenty thousand pereons.” 
It will be observed that during this interval the 
name has changed from Odakon or Dagon, to 
Atargatis, and from a masculine to a feminine 
form. The classical writers are unanimous as 
to a mermaid rather than atriton. Herodotus 
speaks of the temple at Ascalon being conse- 
crated to a goddess. Diodorus says: ‘There 
exists in Syria a city called Ascalon, in the vi- 
cinity of which is a vast lake, deep, and abound- 
ing in fish. Upon the borders of this lake rises 
the temple of a celebrated goddess, whom the 
Syrians call Derceto; she has the face of a wo- 
man, but all the remainder of the body takes the 
form of a fish.” Lucian relates that in Pheni- 
cia he saw the image of Dercetus, above the 
waist a woman, below the thighs a fish. Ovid 
connects the divinity Dercetis of Babylonia with 
the Palestinian lake. A coin of Ascalon repre- 
sents a woman with a crescent upon her head, 
standing, holding a lance in her left hand, a 
dove in her right, and terminating in a fish, 
And, finally, Pliny records in his ‘‘Natural His- 
tory”: ‘*Bambyce, which is called by another 
name, Hierapolis, thouga by the Syrians Mabog 
Here the colossal Atargatis [fem. prodigiosa 
Atargatis] is worshiped, by the Greeks called 
Derceto.” Moreover, as with the sex, a consid- 
erable liberty was allowed in regard to the attri- 
butes and classical identity of the divinity. 
Herodotus esteemed her to be Aphrodite Urania. 
Plutarch says that some regarded her as “‘ Aph- 
rodite, others as Here, others as the cause and 
natural power which provides the principles 
and seeds for all things from moisture.” In 

















describing the goddess Tiratha at Mabng. 
Hierapolis, Lucian explains, “‘ When one consig- 
ers this Here more closely, her character 
appears very manifold. On the whole she is by 
all odds Here; but she also possesses somewhat 
of Athene, of Aphrodite, of Selene, of Rhea, of 
Artemis, of Nemesis, and of the Fates. In the 
one hand she holds a scepter [as Here], in the 
other the spindle [as the goddess of fate]. 
Upon the head she wears beams of light [as the 
Moon-goddess], and a tower [as Cybele], and a 
girdle is given her wherewith in former times 
only Urania was adorned.” In like manner, 
the etymology of the name Atargatis has been 
the subject of much conjecture. As long ago 
as the fifth century, Simplicius propounded 
térov Seav “place of the gods,” athar in Syriac 
signifying *‘a place.” Selden derived the name 
from 347. 7°%N “a great fish”: others from 
73 VIN, ‘greatness of fortune.” Michaelis took 
itfrom the Syriac Targeto, ‘“‘an opening,” 
Gesenius suggested the Syriac Dargeto or dagto, 
‘a fish.” The divinity has been supposed to be 
tutelary to the first Assyrian dynasty, the Der- 
ketad@ ; and it has been imagined that the name 
hides disguised even in Tiglathor Tilgath- 
pileser. However, some time ago Professor 
Sayce, in refering to the Phrygian goddess Ate, 
remarked: ** It is possible that the name of the 
chief divinity worshiped at Carchemish was 
*Ati or ’Ate.” And now Robert Brown, Jr., 
adds, in a recent issue of The Academy: ** This, 
I think, fairly appears by the testimony of 
Hesychius, who defines "Ada as ‘the Babylonian 
Here,’ using the term ‘ Babylonian’ in the gen- 
eral sense of ‘Euphratean.’” The treatise of 
Pseudo-Lucian, he continues, teaches that the 
great goddess ‘Ip7, Hire (worshiped at Carche- 
mish as well as Hierapolis) was the Syrian or 
Hittite Here; or in other words, the Euphra- 
tean analogue of the classical Here, or Juno, 
was ’Ati (Ada). But according to Philo-Byb- 
lius, the un-Semitic word dry signified in Syrian 
or Hittite, “divinity.” Thus Simplicius was 
nearly right; the Atargatiz, adored at Hier- 
apolis according to Strabo, resolving into Atar- 
*Ati, “the place, region, or country of the di- 
vinity—’Ati.” Similarly in Syriac, the country 
of Persia is expressed by the phrase ‘* Athra-of- 
the Persians”; and, in our own language, the 
country of the Anglo-Saxons is styled ‘* Eng- 
land.” 








Science. 


Tue Committee of American Geologists, Pref. 
James Hall, of Albany, being chairman, ap- 
pointed to attend the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Congress recently held at Berlin, has pre- 
sented its reportin a pamphlet of 109 pages, 
prepared by the Secretary, Dr. Fraser, of Phila- 
delphia. This Congress was the third of its 
kind, with representatives from seventeen coun- 
tries. Having adopied schemes of nomen- 
clature and coloration suitable for universa] 
use, their recommendations at present apply 
only to a geological map of Europe, now being 
prepared under their auspices. Tue divisions of 
the stratified rocks are in five orders; the first 
being of a general character and corresponding 
to the familiar terms of Archean, Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic. These divisions are 
termed groups, each one having been formed in 
anera of time. The groups are divided into 
systems, series or sections, stages and beds or 
rocks, with the corresponding time-words, 
period, epoch, age and phase. Homophonous 
terminations are also suggested for the several 
divisions, as ary for the groups, ic for the 
systems, ian for the series. The colors proposed 
arethe following; dark pink for the Lauren- 
tian, light pink for the Huronian, blue-green 
for che Silurian, brown for the Devonian, gray 
for the Carboniferous, violet for the Trias, blue 
for the Jurassic, yellowish-green for the Creta- 
ceous, yellow for the Cenozoic, and the newer 
beds are to have the lighter tints, The eruptive 
rocks are to be shown in different shades o 
red. It is expected that after the issue of the 
European map, the next Congress, meeting at 
London in 1888, will adopt the schemes there 
employed for universal use; and the American 
Commit*ee recommend their fellow geologists to 
adopt the final decisions of the International 
meeting. The American Institute of Mining 
Engineers is about to supplement the report of 
this Committee by the issue of a geological map 
of the United States and Canada representing 
the systems as they are displayed upon their 
continent, with the peculiar coloration proposed 
by the Congresses. In this coanection it is 
proper to state that the director of the United 
States Geological Survey has proposed to repre. 
sent the various rock-divisions in accordance 
with the order of the colors in the spectrum, 
using the reds for the lower Paleozoic and the 
violets for the Cenozoic, and has colored a small 
geological map of the United States to illustrate 
the proposal in his last annual report. 


...-The flowering plants known to bota nists are, 
in round numbers, about 100,000 species ; but it is 
not at all improbable that, by the time all the 
recesses of the earth have been explored, the 
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number will be largely increased, if not, per~ 
haps, doubled, The whole interior of China is, 
go far, comparatively unknown, and, so far as 
the borders are occasionally penetrated, contin- 
ually give new species. French missionaries 
who have a taste for science aid considerably in 
the good work of making additions to scientific 
knowledge. As indicating the richness of these 
unknown treasures, that of primroses alone—tha, 
js, members of the genus Primula—no less than 
twenty new species have recently been described 
in the Bulletin of the Botanical Society of 
France, by M. A. Franchet, from the mountains 
of Yunnan, collected by cne of these mission- 
aries, M. Delavay. They aresaid to have the great 
beauty of most primroses, and are, like many 
others of the genus, fond of a sub-Arctic luca- 
tion. These were nearly all found at elevations 
varying from 10,000 to 13,0(0 feet, and many 
closely hugged the glaciers of that region. 


....-Hembert & Henry have succeeded in man- 
ufacturing hydrogen at a very low cost by the 
use of the following process. When superheated 
steam is projected in fine jets on incandescent 
coke, a mixture of equal volumes of hydrogen 
and carbonous oxide is produced. This mixture 
is passed into a second retort, which is filled 
with a refractory material, arranged in such a 
manner that the gases pass over a very large 
heated surface. Into this retort steam, very near 
the temperature of dissociation, is injected. The 
carbonous oxide and the steam react on each 
other, forming carbonic acid and hydrogen, the 
large extent of heating surface facilitating the 
reaction. From one ton of coke, 3,200 cubic 
metersof hygrogen can be produced at a cost of 
about 0.015 francs per cubic meter, which would 
be at the rate of about eight cents per thousand 
cubic feet. If the gascan be carburetted cheap- 
ly, illuminating gas can be made at a ridiculous- 
ly low figure. 


School and College. 


Tue American Institute of Hebrew is not only 
continuing in its good work, but is enlarging 
its sphere of usefulness. To the four summer 
schools of Hebrew held last season a fifth will be 
added in the next. The order and time for these 
will be: at Philadelphia, June 7th—July 3d, in 
the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School; at 
Chicago, June 28th—July 24th, in the Baptist 
Union Seminary at Morgan Park, twelve miles 
from Chicago; at Newton Centre, Mass., July 
19th—Aug. 14th, in the Newton Theological 
Institute, and at Chautauqua, Aug. 2d-28th, in 
connection with the Assembly ; at the University 
of Virginia, Aug. 16th—Sept. 11th. In all of 
these schools there will be four regular classes : 
the Elementary, or Beginners’ Class ; the Inter- 
mediate, or Reviewers’ Class; the Progressive 
Class; the Advanced Class, For the higher 
classes there are also daily exercises in sight 
translation, in pronunciation and conversation, 
and reading from unpointed text. In addition 
to the regular classes there will be special classes 
organized at all the schools for the study of the 
dialects, Aramaic, Syriac and Arabic at all the 
schools, and Assyrian at three. From three to 
five lectures will be delivered each week on 
Old Testament subjects by the teachers, or 
by special lecturers. The subjects of many 
of these lectures have already been an- 
nounced. The Institute has also taken a new 
departure in the establishment of “Fellowship 
Examinations,” according to which a candidate 
who passes an examination first, in the transla- 
tion and exposition of one-half of each grand 
division of the Old Testament—viz., Historical, 
Prophetical, and Poetical Books; secondly, in 
Hebrew Grammar, Etymology and Syntax; 
thirdly, in any two of the cognate languages, the 
literature and grammar; and fourthly, presents 
&n original thesis in one of the departments of Old 
Testament study, shall receive the title of Fellow 
of the Institute of Hebrew. In the Correspond- 
ence School of the Institute, managed like the 
summer schools, by the indefatigable principal, 
Prof. William R. Harper, Pb.D., of Morgan 
Park, Ill., there are at present enrolled 683 stu- 
dents—namely, 374 in the elementary, 189 in the 
intermediate, 120 in the progressive. The ad- 
vanced class has not yet been organized, al- 
though 90 men are now ready for it. The work 
of the Institute has been able to enlist in its be- 
half the support and co-operation of nearly all 
the Old Testament professors in the various 
Protestant theological seminaries of the land. 
It has been doing, and is doing, an excellent 
work, and deserves the hearty sympathy of all 
denominations. Its great object is Bible study 
in the original. 








-»-There was a large gathering of the alumnj 
and friends of the Union Theological Seminary 
in the Adams Chapel, on the afternoon of May 
10th, The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution. Pres. Roswell D, Hitch- 
cock completed, on the same day, his thirty- 
first year of service in the seminary as professor 
and president. D, Willis James, in the name of 
the Board of Directors, presented to the Semi- 
nary a fine full-length portrait of Dr. Hitchcock, 
Painted by Mr. William J. Rice. 


Lervsoualitics, 


Miss Matiupa B. Carse, for many years 
President of the Chicago Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, is spoken of frequently as 
“*the woman who raises more money for philan- 
thropic purposes than any woman in the North- 
west. Her strong hand, enthusiasm and prac- 
tical experience have been of the highest im- 
portance in the prosecution of many interests 
besides those of the Temperance Union. She 
has just received from a well-known Chicago 
capitalist the offer of a suitabie tract of ground 
for the erecting of her long-projected Industrial 
Home for fallen women. Mrs. Carse has also in 
view the building of a publishing house and 
training school for the Temperance Union, 
which has become more and more a necessity 
to its full success. Doubtless we shall before 
long hear that the corner-stone has, through her 
labors, been duly laid in place. The works of 
such women do follow them. 


....Mr, Edward C. Knight, the millionaire 
merchant of Philadelphia, whose semi-centen- 
nial of business life was celebrated last week, 
began his career as an errand boy on $2 a week, 
and saved $200 ont of that income with which 
to start a grocery store. 


...-President Cleveland is credited,in Zhe 
Philadelphia Record, with the statement that he 
now wears the same clothes he did in March, 
1885. And what if he does? If the clothes are 
good enough, why shouldn’t he? We do not have 
King’s Birthdays here. 


....The managers of the Philadelphia School 
of Design have elected Miss Emily Sartain to be 
the Principal of the institution. She is the 
daughter of John Sartain, the famous steel en- 
graver, and is an artist of ability as well as a 
teacher of large experience. 


...-Anton Rubinstein fell from his piano- 
stool in a dead faint last week during a crowded 
piano-forte recital. The cause was complete 
physical exhaustion. People who have seen (as 
well as heard) Rubinstein will not be surprised 


....Long ago the Greeks were feared when bear- 
ing gifts. Now we fear them for bearing names, 
We respectfully protest against Premier Papa- 
nichaloupoulos’s surname. It has more letters 
than many an Arizona post-office, 


-».-Mrs. Carne Burnham Kilgore, after a 
long struggle, has been admitted to practice at 
the bar of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, as 
an attorney-at-law. Her husband is also a prac- 
ticing lawyer. 


....Mr. Junius 8. Morgan, the London 
banker, has contributed $5,000 more to the 
Trinity College Annex School of Muscular 
Christianity, making $23,000 his total gift. 


...-De Kalb’s statue, by Mr. Keyser, will be 
unveiled at Annapolis, August 16th, the anni- 
versary of the Battleof Camden, at which De 
Kalb was mortally wounded. 


....Mr. Thomas Edward, the learned natural- 
ist of Banff, Scotland, is dead. He had a re- 
markable collection of Scotch fauua and was one 
of the Queen's pensioners. 


....-The Marquis of Hertford Memorial by the 
County of Warwickshire has been no sculptured 
urn or monumental bust, but the endowment of 
five hospital beds at Alcest:r. 


...-Prince Bismarck sent an autograph letter 
of acknowledgment—reproduced in fac simile— 
to all those who wrote him congratulating him 
upon his recent birthday. 


..--Do some of our older readers recall Maria 
Hawes, a once admired concert singer and bal- 
lad-writer? She is just dead, advanced in years, 
at Ryde, isle of Wight. 


....-The Rev. Dr. Knox, now the Bishop of 
Down, will be the new Church of England Pri- 
mate in Ireland. He is a man of much esteem. 


... It is statedthat Mayor King, of Philadel- 
phia, before he took his office, sold all his street 
railroad stock at a very considerable loss, 


....A wreath of primroses was placed by Mr. 
Gladstone on the bust of Lord Beaconsfield, in 
the Hawarden library, last Primrose Day. 


....-Mr. Bronson Alcott has decided to pass 


the coming summer in Concord,{as usual, and 
will go to that pleasant town this month. 


....Sir William Jenner has been elected for 
the sixth time President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 

....The Prince of Wales received from his 
Cornwall estates last year $474,515, of which he 
returned nine-tenths. 

+-..General Belknap is out of health at pres- 
ent, suffering severely from rheumatism. 

»...General Neal Dow is preparing a book on 
the topic of Prohibition. 3 
_ ees-Ex-Secretary Windom is traveling in 
Mexico. 

...-George Augustus Sala has returned to 





London. 


-... Weighs that are dark—The coal dealer’s. 


-.--So far as we know, Jonah was made the 
first Secretary of the Interior. 


-.--Could a bicycle trip be described as a 
* circular saw?” 


--..With the painters and tailors on strike 
new coats will be scarce this spring. 


-... Wife: “You're a mule!” Husband: 
“That may be, my dear; but you’re a mulier!” 


...-Any one who is quick at repartee must 
necessarily have a great response ability. 


.-.-Mamma: “ Why don’t you move out of 
the sun, Kitty, ifit troubles you?” itty (cry- 
ing): *‘*’Cause, I got here first.” 


--..An unconscionable punster says that the 
wife of the Japanese Minister took the cake 
when she got married. That is, she took a 
Kuki. 


..- You want to aim very low when you are 
hunting bison,” said the old hunter. ‘How 
low?” asked the tenderfoot. ‘ Buffalow,’’ re- 
plied the old hunter, without a struggle. 


-...Proof positive—Mother; *‘Did you steal 
the cake, Johnnie?” Johnnie; ‘No, ma’am. 
Did J, Maudie?” Maudie (who got a piece of 
the cake): “No, deed, mamma! I saw him 
didn’t !” 


....** Pienty of milk in your cans this morn- 
ing?” the customer asked a milkman the other 
day. And the milkman nodded gravely, as, 
without a wink in his eye, he made reply: 
** Chalk full.” 


...-Ochre: ‘I saw that picture of yours, 
Daubs, when I was in Chicago.” Daubs: 
* What, that ‘ Italian Sunset,’ I sold to old Pork- 
rib?” Ochre: ‘Yes; I guess that’s the picture. 
But he called it ‘The Great Chicago Conflagra- 
tion.’” 


...-He was looking for a rich wife and thought 
he was on the trail. ‘I love you,” he said to 
her, in rich, warm tones, ‘more than I can tell 
you in words.” ‘You'd better try figures,” she 
replied, coldly ; for she was not so green as she 
looked. 


....“‘Senator Van Wyck, of Nebraska,” says 
Correspondent Curtis, “‘is probably the most 
bow-legged man that was ever in public life, 
and itis one of the traditions of the country he 
comes from that he has his pantaloons cut with 
a circular saw.” 


....At first blush, the little boy’s prayer, the 
other night, ‘‘O Lord, please to make me a 
good boy, and if at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,” seems to border on the irreverent; 
but, after all, it contains a gooi deal of sound 
philosophy and sounder common sense. 


..+. Young Genius (who has had all the talk 
to himself, and as usual aj] about himself); 
“Well, good-by, dear Mrs. Meltham. It always 
does me good to come aud see you! I had such 
a headache when I came, and now I’ve quite lost 
it.” Mrs. Meltham; *‘ Oh! it’s not lost. I've 
got it.” 

...*Mary Ann, what was you sitting up last 
night reading? Was it a novel? Tell your 
mother.” ‘Yes, it was a novel.” ‘An’ who 
writ it?’ ‘*Dumas the Elder.” ‘Now, don’t 
tell me that. Who ever heard of an elder 
writin’ a novel that you'd sit up half the night 
and read.” 


...** How is your husband?” inquired a good 
neighbor of a woman rushing up the street. 
‘He just died, poor fellow, about five minutes 
ago,” replied the broken-hearted wife. ‘‘ Where 
are you going? CanI help you,” responded the 
kind neighbor. ‘No, thank you. Just going 
to the insurance company for the money,” was 
the anower. 


....Inteliigence Agent (to lady applying for 
cook): ‘White or black, Mum?” Lady: 
“White.” Agent: *‘Protestant or Catholic?” 
Lady : ‘Don’t care which.” Agent: ‘ Plain or 
fancy?” Lady (with decision): ‘‘ Plain, Mr. 
Agent. Mr. Jones would probably prefer a 
fancy cook; but youcan send us a plain one, 
and the plainer the better. I don’t care, even, 
if she is as ugly as a hedge-fence.” 


...“f What do you think of the strike, Cad- 
ley?” ‘What stwike, deah boy?” ‘The street 
cars, you know.” ‘Do you mean those, aw, 
contwivances that aw hawled on two twacks by 
hawses and a lot of fellaws hanging on all ovaw 
them like, aw, twick monkeys?” ‘‘The same.” 
“*T didn’t heah of anything stwiking them. Was 
it a hansom aw a twuck?” 


....Minisler (dining with the family): ‘My 
young friend, you must come one of these days 
and spend an afternoon with my little boys.” 
Little Johnny (delighted): ‘‘ And can I see the 
skeleton, too?” Minister; ‘Skeleton! Why, 
whatdo you mean?” Little Johnny (paralyzing 
the whole company); “Oh! I heard ma say to 
pa that she didn’t know what she'd do if ehe had 





such an ugly skeleton in her cloget as you have |)’ 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ASHLEY, A. W., Burnt Hills, N. Y., resigns. 
BIDWELL, 8. 8., Adams, N. Y., resigns. 
DOX, R., Corning, accepts call to Olean, N. Y. 
FOLJAMBE, 8. W., Malden, Mass., resigns. 
GILES, W. L., Shelton, Conn., accepts call to 
New Durham, N. J 
GRAY, Stewart J., died recently at Alpha, Ill. 
HICKS, O., Morgan Park, Ill, called to Rens- 
selaer, Ind. 
PARTRIDGE, W. G., accepts call to Norwich, 
N. Y. 
PENNEY, F. D., Delhi, N. Y., resigns. 
POST, D. E., accepts call to Warwick, N. Y. 
SMITH, Cuarves C., Branford, Conn., accepts 
call to Hempstead, L. I. 
WOLFE, W, L., accepts call to Algona, Ia. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ALVORD, Henry C., Montague, accepts call to 
Second cb., South Weymouth, Mass. 
BUNKER, Dauzett A., ord. in Oberlin, O. 
CHASE, James B., Sioux City, called to Patter- 
sonville, Ia. 
CHITTENDEN, A. H., Kokomo, Ind., accepts 
call to Ceredo, W. Va. 
DAVIES, Davin, Siloam, accepts call te Welsh 
ch., Nelson, N. Y. 
DAVIES, Tuomas M., Bridgton, Me., called to 
Eastport, Me. 
DAVIES, Tuomas V.. Yale Seminary, accepts call 
to Altoona and Village Creek, Kan, 
FERRIS, H. J.. Andover Seminary, called to 
Haverhill, N. A. 
FIFIELD, C. W., Harrisville and East Pitcairn, 
N.Y., resigns. 
FOSTER, Appison P., inst. in Immanuel ch., 
Roxbury, Mass, 
FRANKLIN, George M., Chicago Seminary, 
called to Farwell and Clare, Mich. 
GREELEY, Cuarence. D., Yale Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Galva, Kan. 
HADLEY, A. J,, accepts call to Brilliant, O. 
HATCH, Davin P., Hartford Semiuary, called to 
Rockland, Me. 
HAYNES, E. Cuatmers, Nepaug, accepts call to 
Canterbury, Coun. 
HERR, H. D., Chapman, accepts call to Mc- 
Pherson, Kan. 
HIGBEE, C. H., Mecca and Johnstonville, O., 
resigns. 
KNAPP, OwaRges E., accepts call to Johnston- 
ville and Mecca, O. 
MORSS, GeorcE H., Clarendon, Vt., resigns. 
NORCROSS, F. V., Union, Me., resigns. 
OTIS, N. L., called to Crystal Lake, Mich. 
PACKARD, N. L., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Nashua, Ia. 
PERRY, ‘troman 8,, Cumberland, accepts call 
to Limerick, Me, 
POWER, 8. P., Hartford Seminary, accepts call 
to Little River, Kan. 
RALSTON, E. 8., ord. in Newport, Ky. 
RICHARDSON, W. T., Brownhelm, O., resigna. 
ROWDEN, Henry M., Yale Seminary, called to 
Putney, Vt. 
RYDER, W. H., inst. in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SCHNELL, 8. 8., accepts call to Chesaning, 
Mich. 
SMITH, Arrtuor, ord. in Scarboro’, Me. 
SMITH, Hrxps, Oberlin Seminary, accepts call 
to Kelloggsviile, O. 
TURKLE, Atonzo J., Yale Seminary, . accepts 
call to Argentine, Kan. 
VAN AUKEN, Reed City, accepts call to Chester, 
Mich. 
WATKINS, H. W. H., Triangle, N. Y , resigns, 
WEBSTER, Frankuin G., accepts call to East 
Cummington and Plainfield, Mass. 
LUTHERAN. 
DIRICK, C. E., Tarlton, removes to Tippecanoe 
City, O. 
DURST, R. R., New Cumberland, O., removes to 
Prospect, Penn. 
GRILEBEL, J. G., California, Mo., called to 
Claremont, Minn. 
HASSKARL, G. C. H., Philadelphia, Penn., re- 
moves to Ramsey’s, N. J. 
LEATHERS, A., accepts call to Lawrence, Ind. 
LEITZELL, D. W., Brookville, Penn., resigns, 
POSSELT, O., inst. in Narrowsburg, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
ALDEN, G. R , Lake De Funiak, Fla., removes 
to Cincinnati, O. 
COYLE, Joun, New York City, called to North 
Adams, Mass, 
CURRER, Joun, Hebron, ILL, removes to Gi- 
rard, Kan. 
GIBSON, J. T., Sharpsburg, Penn., resigns, 
(incorrect. ) 
HALE, Joun P., Fond du Lac, Wis., accepts call 
to Kenwood ch., Chicago, IIL 
HATTERY, Joun, D.D., died recently in Bel- 
laire, O., aged 83. 
LOCKARD, E. T., removes to Albany, Ore. 
LOWRIE, M. B., called to Lake City, Minn, 
MacDOUGALL, Donan, inst. in First ch., 
Taunton, Mass. 
McGILL, J. F., D.D., inst. pastor in Fairfield, 
Is. 





ORR, J. G., Reily, O., removes to Kansas, Ill. 
PHILLIPS, 8., Doe Run, removes to Wissa- 
hickon, Philadelphia, Penn. ¥ 
STULL, W. C., called to Frazer, Md. 
TOBEY, W. O., accepts call to Superior, Wis. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, H. A., Gt. Barrington, Mass., elected 
Canon in All Saints Cathedral, Albany, 


N.Y. 

BASSERT, F. J., accepts call to Church of the 
Redeemer, Providence, R. IL 

JENNINGS, J. B., accepis call to Obrist ch., 





Sag Harbor, L. I. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 30TH. 


JESUS FEEDING FIVE THOUSAND.—Joan 
VI, 1—21. 





Nores.—“ After these thengs.”—A year after, 
in April. “The other side.”—East. 
“ Sea of Galilee.”—Only a pond, or little lake, a 
dozen miles long and five miles wide, called 
Galilee, after the whole country about, or 
Tiberias, after the city of Tiberias, built by 
Herod Antipas on the southwest end of the 
lake, and named after the Emperor Tiberius. 
“* The passover was at hand.”—This fixes 
the time of the year as in April. ** Into the 
mountain.”—Some distance up the rough bill. 
It was a rude, but not really mouvtainous, coun- 
try. “ Whence are we to buy bread?”—No- 
tice that the other evangelists do not tell this 
incident, but speak of the disciples’ anxiety to 
send the multitudes home. But their anxiety 
may bave arisen after Christ first spoke to 
Philip. Let the scholar here read the parallel 
accounts. “Two hundred pennyworth.” 
—Much nearer shillings than pence, as the de- 
narius was worth about seventeen cents. The 
disciple spoke of this amount as large and quite 
beyond their means, as we might speak of a 
thousand dollars. ** Five barley loaves.” — 
The boy very likely had them to sell. Barley 
was the food of the poorer people, and is still 
ground in the East into a harsh meal, with the 
thin huek which is around each grain, as in 
oats. Ihe loaves were probably shaped like 
large, thick griddle cakes, about a foot in diame- 
ter. ‘Much grass.’—Because he had se- 
lected a broad siope between the hills, 
where there would be thick grass in 
April, but none in summer. ** About 
five thousand.”—Easily ascertained as they 
sat in companies, ** Twelve baskets,” —It 
seems probable that these baskets were shallow 
straw trays, not large like the basket St. Paul 
was let down in from the wallof Damascus.——- 
“To make him king.”—They saw he was a 
prophet, by the miracles he did, and then took it 
for granted he must be made a king, and drive 
out the Romans. ‘* Withdrew again into 
the mountain.” —He seems to have come down 
to meet the people into the lower slope of the 
hills, Now he retires into the more rugged 
hights where, espevially as night was approach- 
ing, they did not care to follow him. “His 
disciples went down unto the sea.” —As Jesus di- 
rected them to do.——** Unio Capernaum,”— 
Or Bethsaida, according to Mark, which was 
near Capernaum, “Thirty furlongs.”— 
About three miles, or two-thirds of the distance. 
The stadium is less than an English furlong. 
“ Straightway the boat was at the land.” — 
It is not said that the boat reached the land by 
miracle; but ii looks so. 

Instruction.—Jesus made the most of what he 
had. When he wanted wine, and had only 
water, he used that, and made it into wine. He 
might have made bread outright, but instead he 
took what bread there was and used that first; 
and so with the fishes. If we want to do agreat 
thing, and only a little thing presents itself, do 
the iittle thing, and it may grow in the doing to 
be a great thing. One has to grow by experience 
into great powers and achicvement. ‘*Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things and I will 
make thee ruler over many things.” 

Feebleness of resources is no bar to God’s 
power. He can make the foolishness and weak- 
ness of man, even the voice of babes and suck- 
lings, to praise him. 

Jesus gave thanks, It was a pious custom 
among the Jews to say a prayer before eating. 
It is a pious custom which now should never be 
omitted in the family. That is an unfortunate 
household in which the voice of prayer does not 
ascend to God. 

Be frugal, economical, A saving man is a 
thrifty man. Jesus set the example to us in the 
two miracles in which he fed the multitudes, 
In both he had performed a prodigal miracle, 
and then he was very careful that nothing was 
wasted. Especially should young people learn 
to be frugal, and save money, and not waste 
what is valuable on mere pleasure or laziness, 
A frugal man is almost sure to be a bappy man, 
and is likely to become a wealthy man. 

It is very hard to make people see that Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world. Christ was a 
preacher and teacher. So is his Church, It 
ruins itself when it attempts to take secular 
power, and run the state. Neither State nor 
Church should meddle with the other’s business. 

The storm was high, the disciples on the Sea 
of Tiberias were straining every muscle to save 
their lives, and were praying for help when they 
saw their help coming; and they did not know 
him, but thought he was a ghost; and they were 
afraid. They were not to blame. They could 
not know who it was. So in our trouble we 
think we see new trouble, perhaps, coming on 
us; but it is God’s own allotment ; perhaps his 
very means of blessing us and giving us relief. 
In every storm of distress we may hear Christ 
say to us: “It is 1; be not afraid.” 
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The prompt méntion tn owr list of “Books of the Week” 
wtll be idered by us an equivalent te their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The thterests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S ‘“ TAR- 
TARIN SUR LES ALPES.” 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








M. AtpHonsE Davper is a man of genius; 
for, although he is a realist, he is a creator 
of most fascinating things. He is a South- 
erner, a Provencal, and bears sbout with 
him a breath of the mistral and a trace of 
both the dust and the perfume of the South 
of France. In Zartarin Sur Les Alpes he 
is before us with all his charm of style and 
peculiarity of humor quite separated from 
certain objectionable qualities noticeable in 
most of his novels. Tartarin isa hero of 
the Don Quixote stamp, whom Daudet has 
sketched in bold outlines and in colors 
quite as gay as those of the artists whose 
aquarelles illustrate the book. There is 
something singularly suggestive of the 
creole life of our Gulf-coast States in the 
glimpses of Tarascon, with its imaginative 
and non-progressive inhabitants ; and next to 
the French themselves I should say that, of 
all the world, Americans will enjoy this 
book most, not altogether on account of its 
humor, but for the spirit of its art, which 
is as fine as it is free and strong. It is like 
a go-as-you-please excursion to the Rocky 
Mountains to follow Tartarin from Taras- 
con to the Jungfrau, only it is better, since 
one meets no quiet Nihilists from Russia 
and none of Cook’s tourists in our western 
Alps. Daudet is the most successful creator 
of liars since Shakespeare. Bompard—we all 
recollect Bompard in ‘‘ Yuma Roumestan,” 
Bompard, du Midi, who lied so bravely— 
well, here he isin the Alps as fresh and as 
preposterous as ever. 

One opens Tartarin Sur Les Alpes with a 
sense of luxury which makes one wonder 
why it is that American books cannot be 
set before the world in such a dress. From 
title page to finis the leaves flash with il- 
lustrations, many of them reproductions of 
colored aquarelles charmingly done. Hereis 
an author whose lines lie in pleasant places. 
He comes before the world with that perfect 
confidence which nothing but faultless at- 
tire can give! But one must not lose sight 
of the fact that M. Daudet has fairly earned 
the right to command such a dress for 
his book. He is one of the Romans who 
assisted in the second conquering of Gaul. 
He is a Provengal himself, a Southerner, 
who came to Paris, not so long ago, to 
fight his way to fame with his pen. Who- 
ever has read ‘‘Numa Roumestan” and 
‘*Lettres de mon Moulin” will not be 
slow to recall the fascination of the 
style, which appeared to blend together 
the South and the North, the Langue doit 
andthe Langue d’oc, the spirit of the cold 
and the spirit of the hot, the grisatre and 
the flamboyante in a remarkable way. In 
Tartarin Sur Les Alpes, M. Daudet has 
preserved and reinforced this style, so that 
one feels the mistral of Provenge biowing 
over the glaciers of the Swiss Mountains. 
Tartarin, the hero of the story, is a solid 
citizen of Tarascon, in the south of France, 
and the president of the Alpine Club of 
that town; the club, however, never ven- 
tures to climb any more dangerous moun- 
tains than those of their immediate neighbor- 
hood. Tartarin is a famous man in Taras- 
con and surrounding country, and when 
he has passed middle age he is inclined to 
rest upon bis laurels and assume perpetual 
leadership as a matter of right, considering 
his exploits, many and grand, quite 
sufficient to entitle him to take his ease 
and hold his presidential chair without 
effort on his part and unquestioned by 
others. One ambitious fellow, Costecalde 
by name, takes advantage of Tartarin’s 
carelessness, however, and begins to in- 
trigue for the chair of the club. This 
rouses the old lion, whose Southern imag- 
ination at once comes to his assistance. 
Something heroic must be done before the 
time for the next club election—something 
which shall captivate the voters and anni- 
hilate the hopes of Costecalde. Happy 
thought! He would go and climb the high- 
est peaks of the Swiss Alps! No sooner 
thought than set about. 


No matter what burlesque the reader - 
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may find, or how broad some of the 
sketch strokes are, the prevailing effect of 
the narration from the &start is fine, and 
there exhales from it something as rare as 
the bouquet of a provengal bree devin. The 
description of Tarascon and the Club Alpin 
is a delicious bit of swift drawing and warm 
coloring, a sketch on the spot made in the 
open supshine of the Rhone valley. 

Tartarin goes to the Alps and takes with 
him his imagination, his self-conceit and 
his eccentricities, to say nothing of his out- 
landish outfit. So realistic is the descrip- 
tion of his arrival at the mountain hotel, 
wkere he rushes in like a storm, that one 
feels one’s self actually present, an amused 
and delighted onlooker, whilst at the same 
time the romance of the thing is charming- 
l7 preserved. The doughty knight from 
Provence attracts no end of attention from 
the tourists staying for a day at the Rigi- 
Kulm; he accosts everybody as if he were 
an old acquaintance, and especially does 
he grow familiar with a pretty girl named 
Sonia, who is an ideal Russian Nihilist. 
Nothing could be lighter or sharper than 
the touches which set before us the litt.e 
scene where Tartarin kneels and gallantly 
puts on Sonia’s shoe for her. She had 
gone forth in the morning twilight to see 
the sun rise over the Alps, had lost her shoe 
and her companions at the same moment, 
and the burly hero of Tarascon came up 
just in time to render the pretty service. 
**Thrilled with feeling for a moment, her 
dear little hands lightly press his shoul 
der.” But this is not a love story. Tar- 
tarin has a higher ambition (although for a 
time he appears to forget it in worshiping 
Sonia); he must climb the Jungfrau and 
preserve his seat as president of the Alpine 
Club at Tarascon. Noone but M. Daudet 
may tell how he finally succeeds. His ad- 
ventures are very amusing and are de- 
scribed by a master story-teller. Tartarin 
finds Bompard up there in the mountains, 
aud between them they spake the Alps 
and startle the glaciers. In fact, when 
Tartarin has done the Jungfrau, he sud- 
denly learns that his rival Costecalde is 
coming to try to eclipse him by climbing 
Mont Blanc. This calls for heroic work. 
Tartarin loses no time, but rushes at once 
upon Mont Blanc, in order to have the 
start of Costecalde, and here he and Bom- 
pard are lost. Later, however, they meet 
at the club in ‘Tarascon just in time to 
wrest the presidency from the usurper. It 
is difficult to imagine anything better of 
its kind than all this; and its kind is 
thoroughly charming. The relief it brings 
after our surfeit of analytical common, 
place is as welcome as its illustra- 
tions, sketched on the margins and 
inserted between paragraphs in delight- 
ful confusion, are exeellent. For a 
wunder the book is as pure and 
clean as @ mountain brook and as stimulat- 
ing as a salt breeze. Seldom enough can 
this be said of anythiog French. It is as if 
the cold, sharp air of the Alps had purified 
it. Sometimes the humor is broad, but it 
is never coarse; in the main the effect is 
both picturesque and romantic, although 
the method is that of the realist, and one 
puts down the book impressed with the 
fascination of Daudet’s genius. To my 
mind the book is suggestive of a golden 
mean between the over-romantic romance 
and the hyper-realistic novel, which will be 
the fiction of the future. Instead of fine- 
spun satire monotonously smoothed over 
with the analyst’s dubious humor, here is 
a sort of impressionistic sketching rapidly 
yet daintily done in pure colors and in the 
spirit of originality. After making such a 
novelas ‘*‘Sapho” so filthy and so hysterical, 
M. Daudet well might rush to the other ex- 
treme and give us Zartarin Sur Les Alpes, 
and it is to be hoped that he will never re- 
turn to the wallow. 


The illustrations and the mechanical 
make-up of Tartarin are as French as the 
letter press and as beautiful as such things 
can be. No American author dare hope 
ever to be published in such an entourage; 
but then can any American author write a 
Tartarin Sur Les Alpes? Or, if he should, 
would not American readers prefer to buy 
the cheap pirated, editions of third-rate 
English novels? Indeed a book like this 
is impossible to us until we shall see an in- 
ternational copyright treaty between this 
country and England. A demand for 





American books at home is what will make 
American books appear worthy of respect 
abroad. Cinguante septieme mille, printed on 
the cover of ‘‘ Numa Roumestan,” has much 
to do with our estimate of M. Daudet, 
and his popularity at home and his pres. 
tige sbroad are what make this edition 
of Tartarin . ur Les Alpes a safe thing for 
his publishers. 

Daudet is more virile than our American 
realists, in all his writings; and he is much 
less an analyst, even in his novels, than is 
Mr. Howells or Mr. James. He is not afraid 
to be romantic for a change, and, conse, 
quently, whilst he is never sensational, he 
rarely becomes tedious or monotonous. It 
seems to me that here is a simple and unfail- 
ing test of fiction; hand it to a good artist, 
and if he find it susceptible of copious and 
effective illustration, it may be safely called 
good, otherwise bad. A glance at the illus- 
trations of Tartarin Sur Les Alpes is suffi- 
cient to make one greatly desire to read it, 
and while one is reading it the pictures 
serve as good-natured thrusts in one’s ribs 
to help prolong one’s smiles and laughs. 

I envy the person who may have the 
good fortune toread this book out of doors; 
for it is one of the few volumes suited to 
the hammock mood, a volume especially 
conducive to the luxury of rest. 





THe Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers pub- 
lish an American edition of First Healing and 
then Service, a volume of sermons hy the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, of the London Tabernacle, 
preached in 1885. This volume is the cream of 
a year’s ministry of a preacher who, in making 
his pulpit appeal to men and minister to their 
spiritual needs, has never been surpassed. In 
this volume he still stands at bis highest, un- 
failing in power and unexhausted in capacity 
for work.——-—We have had occasion to notice 
the previous volumes of the Treasury of David, 
by the same author, and what we have said of 
the earlier volumes we may extend to the con- 
eluding number, Vol. Vi{I, published by the 
Mesars. Funk & Wagnalls. Mr. Spurgeon is 
always himself, and never more so than when 
commenting, as in this work, on the Book of 
the Psalms, not to subserve scholarship, not to 
amuse people, and not even to controvert the 
skeptic ; but to draw from this fountain the spir- 
itual food that is in it, and to collect around it 
a great mass of illustrative extracts culled from 
the general literature of the Christian world, 
In connection with the above we mention 
Moments in the Mount. A Serves of Devotional 
Meditations, by the Rev. Dr. George Matheson 
(Armstrong & Son), brief, pithy, and practical. 
‘We have seen published in fugitive form, 
some of the sermons which, as now brought to- 
gether and compiled into one volume, compose 
The Marriage Ring. A Series of discourses 
in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, by '[. De Witt Tal- 
mage. (Funk & Wagnalls.) Dr. Talmage 
appears to the best advantage in these sermons, 
arrayed in all his shining robes, full of im- 
aginative sturdy good sense, high conceptions 
of the subject he has to deal with, and absolute- 
ly right in the fundamental philosophy which 
guides and shapes what he says. . Christianity 
and marriage are so inseparably connected that 
nothing but Christianity will sustain marriage. 
Sociology will not ; philosophy will not ; law wil) 
not ; but Christianity will. Dr. Talmage sees this, 
and throws himself into the support of this prin- 
ciple as no other man now liviug could. He ad- 
dreases the common people, and does well to do 
so. We wish that his Marriage Ring might be 
in the han’4s and in the heart of every young 
man in the country. The Messrs, Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert are the publishers of a high- 
ly satisfactory new book on Heavenly Recogni- 
tion. Discourses on Personal Immortality and 
Identity after this Life, by the Rev. T. M. Mc. 
Whinney, D.D. The author feads the argument 
along by gentle steps, thoroughly considered 
and fairly taken. Without pressing any one 

point too far, he appreciates each point at its 
value, and carries the reader with him.———On 
the same important subject there has lately been 
published a fourth edition of an excellent little 
treatise by George Zabriskie Gray, D.D., now 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, The Scriptural Doctrine of Recog- 
nition in the World to Come. (Fourth edition: 
Thomas Whittaker.) Our readers who are not 
acquainted with this little treatise will find ia it 
a most thoughtful and consolatory exposition Of 
the whole subject. Not in the live of the 
same subject, but still bearing closely on prac- 
tical religion, is a booklet by G. H. Wilkinson, 
D.D., Bishop of Truro, How to Begin a New 
Life (E. and J. B. Young & Co.), a manual of 
intelligible, excellent directions on a perplexed 
and difficult subject. The Rev. Samuel & 
Higgins, D.D., publishes through Mr. James H. 
Earle, of Boston, Forty Duys, or Nineveh 
Its Repentance, a series of direct, practical and 
plain-spoken addresses which are always timely 
and especially in the Lenten season. They are 
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addressed to ministers and preachers with the 
view of deepening their sense of responsibility 
and enlarging their conception of their ministry. 
At the same time they are rich in food for lay- 
men of all classes. We observe that the pub- 
lisber advertises the work as issued in great 
pomp of laid paper and broad margins, illus- 
trated cover, “artistic designs” and “gold and 
black ornamentation.” The edition sent to us 
is well enough in its way, but has no super- 
fiuous finery to brag of in this style. 
——tThe Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph publish 
Bessie, a touching little memorial monograph 
of a child of unusual promise, who drooped and 
died at fourteen years of age, and whose story 
is told mainly in a series of extracts from her 
mother’s journal. The names are suppressed, 
but a touch of pathos is given to the story by 
the fact that it 18 a genuine biography. The 
mother’s hand throws beauty on the page as her 
heart fills it with the glow of affectioh; but 
nothing in the booklet surpasses for beauty, 
brightness and “winning grace the picture of 
Bessie with Heaven’s light shining on her from 
her earliest childhood, 


.... The Fight for Missouri from the election 
of Lincoln to the death of Lyon is one of those 
numerous contributions to the history of the late 
war, which we are now getting from actors on 
the Southern side. It comes from the pen of 
Thomas L. Snead, at one time editor and pro- 
prietor of the St, Louis Bulletin, Aid-de-Camp of 
Claiborne Jackson, Chief of Siaff in the Western 
Confederate army, and member of the Confeder- 
ate Congress. He was in the secession business 
from the first, and took a leading part in the 
effort to carry Missouri out of the Union. He 
writes first from the secession and afteward from 
the Confederate point of view, but with a clear 
head as to facts. General Blair's patriotic 
energy is characterized as a rebellion against 
the state. The authur’s hero is General Price, 
though he has an admiration for General 
Lyon which, amid all his opposition, he cannot 
wholly suppress. He truly says of him (p. 302): 

“ Lyon had not fought and died in vain. Through 
him the rebellion which Blair had organized, and 
to which he had himself given force and strength, 
had succeeded at last. By capturing the State 
militia at Camp Jackson, and driving the Governor 
from the Capital, and all his troops into the utter- 
most corner of the state, and by holding Price and 
McCulloch at bay, he had given the Union men of 
Missouri time, opportunity, and courage to bring 
their State Convention together again; and had 
given the Convention an excuse and the power to 
depose Governor Jackson and Lieutenant-Governor 
Reynolds, to vacate the seats of the members of the 
General Assembly, and to establish a State Govern- 
ment, which was loyal to the Union, and which 
would use the whole organized power of the State, 
its Treasury, its Credit, its Militia, and all its great 
resources, to sustain the Union and crush the South. 
All this had been done while Lyon was 
boidly confronting the overwhelming strength of 
Price and McCulloch. Had he abandoned Spring- 
field instead, and opened to Price a pathway to the 
Missouri; had he not been willing te die for the 
freedom of the Negro, and for the preservation of 
the Union, none of these things would have then 
been done. By wisely planning, by boldly doing, 
and by bravely dying, he had won the fight for 
Missouri.” 


This extract strikes the key-note of the book, 
which is Confederate throughout, but which is 
from this point of view a most valuable study 
of an act in the history of the War, which had 
&® momentous importance both at the time and 
in its effect on the result. Missouri was politi- 
cally and in a milltary sense a point of supreme 
strategic importance,and the critical moment was 
that brief period in which Generali Lyon acted 
and put a loyal government in possession. 
What was done afterward was of minor im- 
portance,of so much less importance that the pre- 
tentious incapacity of Fremont could not spoil 
the victory that had been gained by the brief 
energy of acapable and devoted officer. The 
author of this book sees clearly when the criti- 
eal time was, and his book is an instructive 
study of the events in which the state was lost 
forthe Confederacy and held for the Union, 
As to Adjutant-General Snead’s theory that 
Blair and Lyon were themselves rebels against 
the state in deposing Claiborne Jackson and 
setting upa loyal government, whatever dis- 
position of it might have been made, irrespec- 
tive of the results of the War or on constitu- 
tional and legal grounds, now that this arbitra- 
ment has been had, the reassertion of such 
Opinions can have for us no further interest than 
that they reflect the state of mind which led to 
the War against the Federal Union. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


-..-The inexhaustible fertility of the biblical 
history of Joseph as the world’s example of 
didactic biography has another illustration in 
the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor’s volume of ser- 
mons on Joseph the Prime Minister. (Harper 

& Brothers.) We place this collection among 
the best sermons of their class. They are rich 
in practical application, and develop a vein of 
‘ound wholesome sentiment. The exposition of 
the text is worked out in a particularly fine way, 

makes the most of each point as it comes 
™, without eonfusing the larger relations of the 








history, such, for example, as the chronology, 
the connection with Egyptian affairs, with the 
Hebrew people and their migration, and with 
the other races among whom their development 
was going on. Dr. Taylor has made a particu- 
larly fine use of the recent Egyptological dis- 
coveries both in the way of illustration 
and of apologetic defense of the Mosaic 
history. The evidence bearing on this 
point is presented im a natural and 
effective way as it is reached in the devel- 
opment of the history, and with the result, of 
making a stropg impression on the reader in 
favor of the received opinion; and, at the same 
time, of intensifying the representation of the 
history to his mind. The sermons are a grati- 
fying example of the solid gains which the Bi- 
ble may be expected to make in the farther 
prosecution of criticism and historical study. 
What has been lost in the sifting of facts and 
the correction of ancient theories is nothing a8 
compared with these substantial gains. The 
methods which some anxious minds have re- 
sisted as threatening an overthrow to faith in 
the Bible have put into the hands of a preacher 
competent to use them the means of recon- 
structing the old history on a new basis, and 
giving it a fuliness of life which illustrates the 
never-failing vitality of the Word of God, and 
is in the direct fulfiliment of the promise: ‘‘Be- 
hold, [ make all things new.” 


..A correspondent who is mystified by th® 
Rev. W. D. Mahan’s Archeological Writings of 
the Sanhedrin and Talmuds of the Jews sends 
us the book for notice. For his sake and that 
of others into whose way the volume may 
ceme, we reply that the book is a fraud, which, 
as we understand, has already cost the author 
his standing asa minister in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. From title to colophon it 
isa tissue of blunders, such as a neophyte of 
three weeks’ standing would be expected to 
avoid, combined with barefaced invention. The 
claim to have taken his work from ancient 
parchments and scrolls at Constantinople is a 
patent fraud; so also 1s his assertion that he 
studied in the Vatican at Rome. The terms in 
which he makes his claims show the fictitious 
character of his work, as, for example, the 
statement “‘I received the assistance of two 
learned men—Drs. McIntosh and T wyman—and 
went to the Vatican at Rome, ana tnen to the 
Jewish Talmuds at Constantinople, incurring a 
risk of my life as well as expending a good deal 
of money.” Who these learned pundits are we 
have not ascertained, beyond the vague state- 
ment of the author on trial, that the first was a 
Scotchman and the second the editor of the 
New Brunswicker, whatever that may be, 
Portions of the book are said to have been 
copied from ‘Ben Hur,” and we under 
stand that it was shown on the trial, which 
arose over the book, that the author's Vatican 
and Constantinople experience lay within the 
boundaries of the State of Missouri. 


-..-Ten years and more have elapsed since 
General Sherman published the first edition of 
his Memoirs. In this interval these Memoirs 
have been the subject of frequent discussion, 
which has not died away yet. The second edi- 
tion just published, revised and corrected, shows 
the gallant author on all main points holding his 
original ground. In going over, for example, 
the chapter on Shiloh and that on the famous 
convention with Johnston and the quarrel with 
Stanton, we discover no changes at all. Achap- 
ter of general military history has been added 
at the beginning and at the end and an appen- 
dix. The important addition to the new 
edition, apart from the minor corrections, is the 
maps with which the two volumes are now well 
furnished, and which have been compiled by 
Gen. O. M. Poe, *‘ from personal knowledge and 
official surveys.” General Sherman says of 
these in the preface: “‘{ give the best maps 
which I believe have ever been prepared.” They 
make a great advance on the first edition, which 
contained nothing but a large general map of 
the field of General Sherman’s military opera- 
tions. ‘This was, however, an excellent one, and 
we regret that it is not republished in the new 
edition, (Memoirs of Gen. William T. Sherman. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


...- Starving London (Scribner & Welford) ia 
the story of a three weeks’ visitation in the most 
abject misery of London, by A. 8, Krausse, in 
prosecution of inquiries undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the London Globe. The little volume 
contains the reports published in that paper. 
Their value for us is that we have in all of our 
cities tLe counterpart of the picture. It also 
contributes some important facts to the sociol- 
ogy of the labor question. It shows the tre- 
mendous destructiveness of strikes and the 
havoc they work among laboring people, and it 
brings forward some very serious testimony as 
to the question how many hours a day a man 
should work,and leads to the general conclusion 
that the decision of this question will depend not 
on what men would reasonably hke to have, but 
upon the economic question in how many hours 
of fairly paid labor they can earn their liv- 


ing. 





++:The Upland and Meadow of Dr. Charles 
C. Abbott, one of our naturalists rising into a 
constantly more active appreciation, is a most 
charming book. If all lovers of Nature do not 
enjoy it and envy the writer his keen eyes and 
ears, and enter into his heartfelt sympathy with 
out-door life, there is something wrong with 
them. Allin the book is fresh, simple, and en- 
joyable, and a few pages of it are like a ramble 
among the spring fields and in the summer 
woods, It should be on every American Nature- 
student’s bookshelf. (New York: Harpers.) 


...-The entire text of the Teacher’s Hand- 
Book of Psychology, prepared by the author 
himself, Mr. James Sully, on the basis ef his 
larger work, the ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology,” has 
now issued from the press of the Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, We have already spoken of the work 
in connection with the publication of the first 
part, and need only to notice the publication of 
the whole, and add that this is the authorized 
edition, on which the author receives a regular 
royalty. 


....How the Farm Pays, the experiences of 
forty years of successful farming and garden- 
ing by William Crozier and Peter Henderson, 
was noticed by us in 1884, when it was pub- 
lished and its usefulness to the gardener and 
farmer pointed out, The manual is offered 
anew by Peter Henderson & Co., and though 
so far as we can see unchanged, remains a 
manual of standard utility, requiring little cor- 
rection, except perhaps to bring up the lists of 
new varieties more closely to the present time. 


....-A new book worth reading on the girl 
question could only come into being on the 
ground of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s maxim 
that the unexpected is what happens. So it is 
with Annie H. Ryder’s wise, witty and winning, 
Hold up your Heads, Girls! (Boston: D, Loth- 
rop & Co.) The opening suggestions of the in- 
troduction will be to mary parents and teachers 
the revelation of the subject in a newlight. The 
chapters on ‘* How to Talk,” on ‘“‘The Common- 
place,” **Moods,” ‘* Womaniiness,” “Girls and 
their Friends,” and ‘‘Youths and Maidens,” 
are done in the most attractive style in combi- 
nation with a sound and experienced knowledge 
of the subject. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss “Epna Lyatu,” the author of those 
admirable books, ‘‘ Donovan” and ‘ We Two,” 
is Miss Bailey. 


....**Plutarch’s Lives,” prepared for the chil- 
dren’s book-shelf, will be the next number of 
Ginn & Co. series of classics for young readers. 





....Charles G. Fall has in press a new vol- 
ume of poems entitled “ A Village Sketch” and 
other poems, published by Cupples, Upham & 
Co., of Boston. 


....On or ‘about June 1st, Messrs. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn will publish Dr. Mombert’s 
“Great Lives; A Course of History in Bi- 
ographies,” carefully designed for school, home 
and library uses. 


....“*The Story Book of Science,” by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, part of which appeared as a serial 
last year in the Pansy Magazine, published by 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will b2 issued in book 
form by that housein July. 


....In The Critic of last week an article upon 
some especial characteristics of the Johns Hop- 
kins University will prove of interest, The 
writer is Mr. Ira Remsen. It will be remem- 
bered that it is just ten years since the Univer- 
sity was opened to students. 


....G. P. Putnam’s, Sons, in addition to their 
fine “ American Orations Series” in two vol- 
umes, have prepared a collection of ‘‘ British 
Orations”’ in three volumes, covering the time 
between Sir John Eliot and Jobn Pym and Mr. 
Gladstone. The editing is by Pres, Charles K. 
Adams, of Cornell. 


....-Considerable doubt has lately been current 
as to the extent of ‘‘ Hugh Conway's” responsi- 
bility in the rather surprising number of 
posthumous novels bearing his name. Mr. J. 
Comyns Carr is Mr. Fargus’s literary executor ; 
probably much of his labor has been the filling- 
out and extension of imperfect matter. 


....Ticknor & Co. issue this week -‘ The Saun- 
terer,” by Charles Goodrich Whiting, a dainty 
little volume of studies of Nature and out-door 
life: ‘‘ The Familiar Letters of Peppermint Per- 
kins” collected into a reprint ; the third voume 
in their Olden Time Series entitled ‘New Eng- 
land Sunday” ; and several other volumes of in- 
terest. 


....J. 8. Cushing & Co. have published a 
little brochure on “John Wilson’s Prose Style,” 
being an undergraduate thesis by Miss Fannie 
McClean. A brief introduction to the pamphlet, 
by Prof. Albert 8. Cook, of the University of 
California, on the publication and intercol- 
legiate circulation of such theses, adds interest 
and value to the essay, 


....The well-known publishing firm of A. L, 
Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco, has suffered 





& sudden and severe loss in the total destruction 
of its business-offices and printing-house last 
week. The loss on building and stock, in various 
stages of preparation, aggregated half-a-muil- 
lion of dollars. The valuable reference library 
of Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft was fortunately 
kept elsewhere in the city. 


-..-D. Lothrop & Co, issue this month a vol- 
ume intended to be of practical value to young 
women: ‘**A New Departure for Girls,” by Mar- 
garet Sidney. It shows how two Boston-bred 
girls earned their living, and competence be- 
sides, by repairing worn clothing, curtains, car 
pets, etc. In France la racoommodeuse, with her 
patronage of a dosen families or so, is a regular- 
arriving and important personage ; and a quiet- 
mannered American mender, niece in her stitches 
and her “* joinings,”” who would go from home 
to home to repair, would find herself a welcomed 
visitor, 


-...-There is a good deal of truth in a para- 
graph of the opening installment of Mr. F. 
Marion Crawioru’s new novel *Sarracinesca,” 
which is running as a Blackwood’s serial: 


“ This is the age of incompetent criticism in mat- 
ters artistic, and no one is too ignorant to volunteer 
an opinion, It is sufficient to have visited half a 
dozer Italian towns, and to have read a few pages 
of fashionable esthetic literature—no other educa+ 
tion is needed to fit the intelligeat young critic for 
hiseasy task. The art of paradox can be learned in 
five minutes, and practiced by any child; it consists 
chiefly in taking two expressions of opimon from 
different authors, halving them, and uniting the 
first half of the one with the second half of the 
other, The result is invariably startling, and gen- 
erally incomprehensible. When a young society 
critic knows how to be startling and incomprehensi- 
ble, his reputation is soon made, for people readily 
believe that what they cannot understand is pro- 
found, and anything which astonishes is agreeable 
to a taste deadened by a surfeit of spices,” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering vartety recentipy imtro- 
iuced into the size ana form as printing paper, the 
oa designations of books, as 4t0, HvO, I2mo, ete, 
Gtve 20 little indication of size that we shall hereafter 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures 07 books in 
this list in tnenes ana quarters, 1he number frst 
gwen ig the length. 
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=m. Culture of Child. Pie ety. "By ‘Amos S. Chese- 
brough, D.D., author = —— Work, ‘ad ‘on. 
739x434, PP. 255. SEO OED: cocccccccccccsesesece 1% 
The, Potohyerk Quilt Society. Be Bare. a 
Spring Corning. 7x44, pp. 280. 1% 
Four Miles from Tarrytown. by Fannie a 
Galiagher. 7x4), pp. 208. The same......... 1 00 
Bible Grutics for Normal Roevcrony-os Asoemshtion, 
anne a y tne hey. xg Duna aonoe’ ‘Teach- 
unnin 
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Repeesentetive te of  Eiving | Poets, Amer- 
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nited States. Part Il. The Kembles and 
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Marvelous in Our ‘Eyes. By Emms 'E. Horni- 
brook, autnor of “ Into th redeevegndl etc. iex- 
6, pp. vi, 168, The same...... eoccee O08 
e Wisdom of the Ancients, and ‘New “Atlanti 
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same,, srevee 010 
If Love Be. Love. "A corest Idy1, By ‘D. Cecil 
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& Brothers........0.+ 0% 
French and German Socialism 1 in Modern Times, 
By Ri — = - Bly, = ». Onin, ote bese 
The same.. 0m 
A Steve Chase. ry ‘Story. in Thres “Parts. "By 
Cashel Hoey. (#rankiin Senese Li- 
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ro ” PI ca nctiatdenbacunteaapiasae:csacce 0 20 
Whom God Hath Joined. A Novel. By Eliza- 

beth Gilbert Martin, i aie Pp. = New 

York: Henry Holt & Co 
Beaton's Bargain. A Novel. By Alexan- 

der, author of * The Wooing one = Ges 

444, pp. 23. The same,......... 10 
mS of a Puls. By ‘One, Bax, PP. “im, 


The Boat seller's. “Manual. ‘By Raw vard. ¥. 
See tive Bat Lieutenant U. avy. author 
hor’ 8 a Randy Books 4x4 
pp. on wee York: Charles ‘Beribuer's 
gons eco coccceete eve 2 00 
“B H. C. “Bunner, author of “Aire 
The Midi re 8 atid Elsewnere.”” 7x45, pp. 2b 


1 00 


Secret; or, The Bible Explaining It- 
By Hannah Whitall thor of 
. the Secret of a Happy Lite,” etc. ee 

pp. vi, 320. Chi 
Home Duties. Bs By Rev. R. , Cross, ‘aod pe. 
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Household hy Human Organism. By Felix L. 
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eordained. A peers of Heredity. By Anj 
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Memoirs ov, -y Grant. ‘% two vol- 

Personal MonorT ox5is, pp. 647, New York: 
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and Philosophy. Six Lectures 
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as a Spiritual Being. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


American Etchers. 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 











Reprinted, by permission, from the 
Century Magazine, with the 16 orig- 
inal illustrations. New matter now 
added by the author brings the review 
down to date. An account of Mer- 
yon and his work by Frederick Kep- 
pel is appended. 

Large octavo, 31 pages, price 20 
cents. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO 
23 Hast 16th Street (Union Square), 
New York. 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


Representative Peems of 
Living Poets. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 
Selected by the poets themselves, with an 
introduction by Geo, Parsons Lathrop. Eighty 
Poets are represented by nearly three hundred 


poems. 1 vol., octavo, extra cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $5.00. 














The Gladstone Parliament, 
1880—1885. 


Being the second volume of ‘A Diary of Two 
Parliaments.” By Henry W. Lucy, Demy 8vo, 
Price, $4.00. 

*.*The first volume of this work, embracing 
the Disraeli Parliament, 1874—1880, price 
$4.00, was published last fall. 


Fresh Water Fishes of Europe. 








A History of their Genera, Species, Structure, 
Habits, Distribution, and Economic 
tance. By H. G. S£eELeEy, 
merous engravings. 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 


ef Wanual of Greek 
Archeology. 


By Maxime Couuiason. Translated by Dr. J. 
H. Wricut, Associated Professor of Greek in 
Dartmouth College, U. 8. A. Price, $2.00. 


WEW VOLUMES IN 
Cassell’s ** Rainbow” 
Price, 25 Cents, 
Marvelousin Our Eyes. 
Witness My Hand. 
A Prince of Darkness. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
Cassell’s National Library. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Adventures of Baron Trenck, 
The Lady of the Lake. Scort. 
Table Talk of Martin Luther. 
The Wisdom of the Ancients. 


Impor- 
F.R.S. With nu 
448 pages, royal 8vo. 





Series, 


Complete catalogue sent free on application. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


|739 anp 741 Broapway, N. Y. 





Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Aartford, Cop. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 


By ELizaBETH STUART PHELPs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar.” “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” etc. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

This is the initial volume of the 


Riverside Paper Series for 1886, 


which will consist of thirteen numbers. 

one each Saturday, comprising several sto be iad 
enoeyiance and fam me. R Howumes’s “ Guardian An- 
gel,” ALDRICa's * Prudence Palfrey,” HOWELLS's * A 
Chance Ac uaintance,” Mrs. STowE’s “ 
son's Fireside Stories,” Mrs. WHITNEY's 
in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, 
and Romances,” etc. 


In uniform tasteful paper covers, 
Subscription price for the 





12mo, 50 cents each. 
Series (postpaid), 86.50. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers and newed 
by “mail, postpaid,on receipt of price, by Re pubteckene 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th St. New York. 





(No. 433) 
FOR JUNE, 1886, 


CONTAINS 
The United States Navy in Transition. 


By Rear-Admira] Epwarp Simpson, U.S.N. With 
twenty-two illustrations; 


Great American Industries. 
Fifth Paper. A Lump of Sugar. 
By R. R. Bowker. Fully Llustrated. 
Springhaven. Part IfI. 
By R. D. Buiackmore, Illustrated by FREDERICK 
BARNARD and ALFRED Parsons; 


Through Cumberland Gap on Horseback. 


By JaMEs LANE ALLEN. Illustrated by Junian Rix 
and E. W. KEMBLE; 
Their Pilgrimage. 
(NEWPORT.) 
By CHaries DUDLEY WARNER. 
REINHART; 


Part ITI. 
Illustrated by C. 8. 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Iliustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 


(Act V continued.) 


King Arthur. Nota Love Story. 
(Part III, Conclusion.) 
By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


The Home Acre. Part IV. 


(GRAPES, PEACHES AND PLUMS.) 
By E. P. Roz; 


‘* The Ministration of Death.’’ 
By ANNIE PoRTER; 


A Story. 


The Death of Pope Alexander VI. 
By Professor T. F. CRANE; 


** Cultivate Happiness.’’ A Poem. 


By Paut HAMILTON HAYNE; 


The City of Is. 
By M. J. SavaGe; 


A Poem, 


The Archer’s Prayer. 
By J. W. 


A Poem. 
DE ForEstT; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GreorGE WILLIAM CURTIS; 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM Dean HowELLs. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE............csccecsceceeseees 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.. 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE 










LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 00 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
week for 52 weeks).. 


(One Number a 
eresecce cece - 1500 

Postage Free to all panna in the United peat 
Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun 
with the current number. 


t#~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand vohimes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
OODHOLMES, 
DOMESTIC ernseanu, |* 


The cheapest, handsomest and most useful HOME- 
BOOK ever published, which THE INDEPENDENT says 

“is well worth purchareand study by any family orany 
member thereof.” Circulars niailed on appl cation. 
C.A. . MONTGOMERY & Co,,Publishers, 7 Murray 8t.,N 


LOW COST HOUSES 


wto = 4 pin. 











all climates descri! 
The latest, tpeenand ror =" 
_Dostpaid 2 for 500. ia » in stamps. | Tunica nes NEWs CO., Sent by mah 


DO YOU WANT TO LEARN 


Sbertbeee, J 


te is a great 
full faculty of protepelonal mire to give p —*% 
t is also the finest penman’s 
paper in the world, with lessons, portraits, sketches 
and numerous illustrations in each issue. Send 20 
cents in stamps, mentionitg THE S DETaEDGRE, for 
trial subscription of three months. Addre 
THE G. A. GASKELL CO.,79 Wa. ash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New Yerk. 











38 West 23d Street. 
(South side.) 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY, 


A NOVEL. 


By Jane Marsh Parker. 
*212mo, Cloth, $1. 


“ The Millerite delusion has furnished more than 
one novelist with a theme, but it has furnished the mo- 
tive for no more intense and touching story than * The 
Midnight Cry.’ by Jane Marsh Parker. It is dificult, 
at this distance F time and the religious atmosphere 
of to-day, to understand the hold which this belief took 
upon people half a century since, bul the reader of the 
present volume is made to enter into it so fully that he 
almost feels as if sharing in that awful’ waiting for 
the cry of the angel which was to announce the coming 
of the Lord and the Day of Judgment. The novel is 
decidedly out of the conventional line, and is written 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Paiste, 





The Pleasures of a Bookworm. By J. Ro 
ERs REEs. l2mo. cloth, $1,25. ta" For oule by ail 
Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
the publisher. GEoRGE J. CoomBes, Publisher, a 
porter, and Bookseller, 5 East Seventeenth St., N. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. Jamus G. BuarneE from U, 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 2 
Wosmtmeson, D. C., June 16th, 1884.5 
My Dear Sir.—Mr. F. E. Grant. of 7 West 42d Street, 
n. ¥., is a very conscientious and painstaking book- 
pA I have known him well for a number of years 
and have made many purchases of books through 
him He was for a number of years, also, the me- 
dium used by General Garfield for such books as he 
desired. I only desire to say that should you wish 
to purchase any books at any time you will find Mr 
Grant. in every peapent re able and supeertag. 


ours Res ully. 
Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, Wisens' MILER, 
ugusta, Me. 


G2 Whenever you need a book of any description, 
call on or antes. F, E. GRANT, 


7 West 43d Street, New York. 
250) churches have adopted 
The Century Co.’s church 
music books during the past winter, 
—either “ Laudes Domini,” Dr. Rob- 
inson’s latest, or “Spiritual Songs.” 
These are the leading books. Each 
Return- 
able sample copies sent to pastors on 
The Century Co., N. Y. 
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Bounty, 10 Spruce St. Cy Ls Square),N.Y. 


Religious Journals and 


York ‘hae ioeued WwW- 7 LISUS. of New 


resentative Religi 

of America.” It roI a most excellent likeness of 

each of the following well-known editors. 

H,. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
Times, Philadelphia. 

HENRY M. DEX'ER, D.D., of The Congregationatist, 


Boston. 
8. J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost 
8. IRENAUS wait. ME, D.D., of The New York Od- 





of The Evangelist, N. 
ristian Advocate, N.Y. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, of Ss Independen aoe York, 
M. OC, GRAY, Pb.D., of The yo 
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FAReEe AGAZINE, One Year 84 00 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. FRAWKLIN SQUARE. W.Y 
BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


AGENTS. 


WANTED es APresbyterian Minister, cx- 
® perienced in teaching, desires 
the gg A of an Academy or Seminary by Sep- 
tembe ld take charge of a Presbyterian 
or Congregational Chureh in rs with such an 
institution. Addres: a ce of THE InpE- 
PENDENT, New York’ City. 

Active ond intelli 
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old firm. References seaniped Per 
and good salary. 
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s4M JONES AND SAM SMALL IN 
BALTIMORE. 


BY THE REV. F. W. GUNSAULUS. 








‘Toe grade is turned,” said Mr. Jones, 
on Saturday evening last. ‘‘ And now you'll 
see every feller who finds it out tryin’ to 
git on for a free ride.” This exhibited the 
feeling of this remarkably good judge, 
poth of audiences in general and of Balti- 
more audiences in particular, at the close 
of the first week’s labors. This week’s 
service, the crowd, the quality of the crit- 
icism, the excellent spiritual results, prove 
how accurately Mr. Jones comprehended 
the situation; for it has been a week of the 
manifestation of power; and men and wo- 
men who had no use for theefforts of these 
earnest evangelists are making it impossi- 
ble, after half-past seven o’clock, for others 
to get into the building. Many exceedingly 
ludicrous things occur in this transforma- 
tion of opinion. There isa strange ardor 
in the flight of some butterflies, which is 
only accounted for by the recent date of 
their winged life. Many pastors are now 
worried by persons eager for tickets to the 
platform, who had no desire to enter the 
Rink one week since; and Mr. Jones has 
more churches to preach in now than he 
could occupy for some time to come. 

‘* Never mind,” said he to a sad-faced 
brother, who inquired where Brother So- 
and-so was. ‘‘He’ll be around with his 
little old basket when the fruit hegins to 
fall. And he’ll work like as if it was his 
last job, too.” 

The meetings began in the Biddle Street 
Rink, on Sunday afternoon a week ago, 
with atremendous outpouring of people; 
and those who could get into the great 
building sat for one hour and more in the 
heat, Jistening to a man whose moral fear- 
lessness was Only equaled by his wit and 
pathos, and whose holy indignation burned 
with a flame like that which lights up the 
darkness of Old Testament times, and in 
the New made Herod wince and Felix 
tremble. Not a single conventional tone or 
revival mannerism; uot the slightest inti- 
mation that there was anything new about 
the truth he had to speak or brave in his 
attitude toward fashionable sins, or fresh 
in his method of preaching; no boisterous 
assertion of special gifts, no underestimat- 
ing of his own evident power at all dis_ 
turbed the growing feeling of that vast au- 
dience that before them stood a very true- 
hearted and frank man, who knew both 
God and poor human nature so well that 
he would not stop until they were recon- 
ciled at the Cross of Christ. 

It has certainly been a trying time, as we 
were assured by Bishop Wilson, of the M. 
E. Church South, that it would be for peo- 
ple whose characters were not worthy of 
their professions, and whose endeavors in 
the Christian life were not up to their vows. 
But the evident justice of the appealjwhich 

hese men have made has silenced criticism 
from most serious-minded people. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Small are both men of God, 
and so they are filled with a sense of the 
sinfulness of sin and of the mighty patience 
which Heaven alone could have toward 
men. Thus their severest condemnation of 

the sins of professing Christians is 
always tempered with a love of the human 
soul and asense of its value which must 
ever characterize a true evangelist. While 
the terrors of the law and the judgments of 
God are very sternly preached, especially 
to Christians, the Gospel which has been 
heard is one of exceedingly glad tidings to 
every soul which is honest with itself. 
From the most illustrious of the number 
of scholars whom one finds in attendance 
upon their ministry, unto the hard-worked 
street laborer, who gets his evening for the 
rink meeting, there is one voice of testi- 
mony as to the singular power of these 
plain and earnest men to rouse the con- 

Science to the point where the whole man 

feels like crying: ‘‘ Lord be merciful to 

me a sinner.” 

For a few days many persons went about 

exhibiting wounds which these faithful 

men had opened afresh. Not even the 
saying of Mr. Jones that “it is the hurt dog 
that hollers” seemed to them excuse enough 
for such a loag-continued and unrelenting 


already made exceedingly tender. ‘He 

never can have any influence upon me” 

said many a man and woman, who being a 

member of the Church, and under sacred 

and clearly defined vows, was made pain- 

fully conscious of the great wrong which 

had been done, by an unworthy life, to the 

soul, toGod and to mankind. But it is 

thoroughly inspiring to find that the calcu- 

lation which these true evangelists have 

made upon the ultimate triumph of the 

sense of justice in the minds of their hear- 
ers, has not been inaccurately conceived, 

and that the testimony to this grows larger 
every day in the increased attendance and 

interest of men and women whose petted 
iniquities and whose most guarded trans- 
gressions have never had their real mean- 
ing and tendency exposed before. Large 
numbers have felt that the eloquent attacks 
upon dancing and the terrible indictments 

of ‘* progressive euchre,” and the fearful 
excoriations of the theater, as ‘* Christian 
exercises and institutions,” were rather 
severe, until by their side the Cross of 
Jesus, with its significance to the soul, its 
meaning to God and its message to the 
heart of man has been lifted up; and under 
it have been read again and again the solemn 
promises which churchmembers have 
made to ‘‘flee the world, the flesh and the 
Devil”; and then the soul has recognized 
the awful burden of responsibility, and the 
great peril in which it placed other souls, 
and many a pastor in this city has rejoiced 
in the warm hand which has pressed his 
lired hands, and the promise which has 
declared itself when some hitherto useless 
man of his church has said: ‘* Henceforth 
count on me for any service for the Mas- 
ter.” ‘Lhis, unquestionably, has,been the 
first result of these meetings to many 
churches. Mr. Small’s sermon on Friday 
at four o’clock was a bugle-call; and a 
thousand people responded in the Rink, 
while many made a much more serviceable 
response in asking of the heartless pastor 
who bad labored so often in vain with them, 
‘*What can we do to help on the cause of 
Christ?” 

Every day at twelve at the Y. M.C. A. 
rooms, at four at the Rink, and at eight in 
the Rink again, have gathered together the 
most interesting audiences. Baltimore is 
conservative to the core. She has been 
perplexed, amused and instructed. She 
has scarcely ever had her “‘ first families” 
so disturbed by a meeting as by this. Yet 
with all this conservatism, and ‘‘ the unfor- 
tunate way” Mr. Jones has of saying the 
most unpleasant truths, it is a surprise to 
all the body-guard of dignity and propriety 
to find that these vast congregations are 
growing finer in quality, and, above all, 
that great good is being done. For these 
audiences are not at all the sort of audi- 
ences which it was expected would assem- 
ble around Sam Jones. It is easily seen 
that the man who supposed that the intel- 
ligent business men of Baltimore and many 
of the thoughtful people of the city could 
not stand these services made a great mis- 
take. The truth is that fashionable persons, 
college professors, Jeading pastors of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, to 
whom these people talk, join with the vast 
throng of intelligent men and women who 
attend these meetings in saying that this 
preaching of righteousness and rousing of 
conscience, in the presence of the cross of 
Christ, breaks through the elegant barriers 
which have kept the words of other minis- 
ters out, and holds before the mind an 
ethical ideal and motive which they must 
respect. 

Mr. Jones seems to feel the value of his 
co-laborer, and to understand how handy 
it is to have a man like Small with him, to 
whose preaching many of the people, who 
are, as he says, ‘ horrified at the awfully 
funny things Jones says in meetin’,” can 
go, and thus partially indorse a movement 
which, if it succeeds, they would be glad 
to have believed in from the first. 

The Rev. Dr. Markland, of the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church, on Sunday had 
Mr. Small preach for him, and at the close 
of the service, Mr. Jones paid his respects 
to some attacks upon him in a way which 
showed at once a fine humor, a holy indig- 
nation, and a Christian temper. Dr. Mark- 
land’s action in thus opening his church, 
wealthy and somewhat aristocratic as it is, 


gelists, has been warmly commended by 
the friends of this movement. Mr. Jones 
has a wholesale way of doing everything. 
His denunciation of the Kirmes, dancing, 
the theater, dram-drinking, and pro- 
gressive euchre, is very severe; and the 
somewhat miscellaneous way in which he 
puts these people into Hell, ‘‘ not because 
they do them, but because, if they belong 
to the Church,they’ve lied,” as he says, has 
offended many of the really good people of 
the city. 
But no one has heard Mr. Jones three 
times who does not believe him to be a 
messenger of God and who does not indorse 
his fearlessness and confess his genius. 
There has been moments when the elo- 
quent evangelist have lifted the great con- 
course of people to their feet, and hurled 
them in analmost unanimous vote against 
some giant wrong. Never was Mr. Jones 
more resistless than he was on Thursday 
night against the liquor traffic. The grand 
audience rose and swayed like the waves 
of the sea; and when at last be massed his 
indignation and pathos, his love of men 
and his hate of their foe, the great wave of 
enthusiasm rolled ontae shore and left 
nothing but itstriumph. Man after man, 
young and middle aged, went to the earn- 
est man and promised with tears their 
hearts to God. Another great moment in 
the history of every heart which was pres- 
ent occurred when Mr. Jones spoke of danc- 
ing. It was a most eloquent plea for puri- 
ty. Then he said: ‘But you don’t think 
I’m half raised. You say I am an igno- 
ramus, and don’t know good society.” 
He brought his father before us; and with 
a perfectly unstudied sketch of his mother, 
the boy-heart glowed, and, as he spoke of 
her men cried, and said: Bless God! 
And when he turned upon them 
and asked if ‘that wasn’t good 
raisin,,”,the audience cried: ‘* Yes! Yes!” 
He stepped to the front and his voice rang 
out: ‘I want to say, with all these hard 
things,to every pure woman in this land,you 
aint got a better friend on this earth than 
Sam Jones of Georgia! IfIcould, I would 
build a wall a mile high around the virtue 
of every girl.” The building was shaken 
with applause and many a man declared 
that Mr. Jones was right and true-hearted. 
These men seem very honest, fearless 
and pious. They are men of wonderful 
spiritual power. They seem sure of victory, 
and Sunday, at the prison and at the rink, 
promised the most desirable results. 
** Never,” said Mr. Small, a week ago, 
‘have we had such co-operation and such 
prospects.” Every night many persons 
seek the inquiry-room, and hunareds have 
already been persuaded to begin, in the 
name and by the power of Christ, the new 
life. 





[LATER BY TELEGRAPH. } 

Sunday and Monday were the great Jays 
of the meeting. Sunday Mr. Jones 
preached to five thousand men on com- 
mandments. The Rink does not begin to 
hold the crowds. Meetings are held in 
East Baltimore at 8 a.M., and in other 
churcbes. The city is thoroughly aroused 
and great good is done. 


MR. MOODY IN PLAINFIELD. 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 











PLAINFIELD, a city already greatly blessed 
in her religious life and privileges, has been 
especially favored for the past week by the 
presence of Major Whittle, Mr. and Mrs. 
McGranahapn, and Mr. Moody. I name the 
evangelistic quaternion in this order be- 
cause of its chronological accuracy, giving 
to the chief the last place. 

Plainfield illustrates the perfection of 
denominational integrity and vitality and 
inter-denominational unity. The Plainfield 
Y. M. C. A., under whose auspices Mr. 
Moody visits our city, is an organization 
sustaived by men who are true to tLeir own 
churches, and who co-operate intelligently 
and indefatigably in ways and for ends 
which no one Church can wholly embrace. 
The Y. M. C. A. in Plainfield is not ‘ an- 
other Church”; it is rather pan-denomina- 
tional, and aims at the development of all. 
The pulpit of Plainfield is at this time ably 
manned, and the unity prevailing among 
all the ministers, including those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is as remark- 
able as it is ‘‘ good and pleasant.” 

Major Whittle arrived and began his 
work on Sunday, May 9th. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. McGrauahan. 
Mr. Moody arrived on Saturday, and will 
remain for a few days. The interest in the 
meetings has been great; overflow meet- 
ings have been a necessity; the daily 
morning prayer-meetings are well attended ; 








. Xposure of the spots which conscience had 


to these plain and quite undignified evan- 


ful direction of Major Whittle, with his 
ingenious object lessons in practical theol- 
ogy, has attracted large attention. On 
last (Sunday) evening, at the men’s meet- 
ing in the First Baptist Church, eighty-one 
men indicated a desire to accept Christ. 
The inquiry-meeting that followed, under 
the direction of Mr. Moody, was very 
impressive. 

Major Whittle is a man of great simplic- 
ity, profound earnestness, sound common- 
sense, has tact in dealing with children and 
adults, and makes constant and wise use of 
the Word of God. Years ago he gave upa 
large salary and splendid business pros- 
pects for the evangelistic work. With 
steadiness and success he has moved for- 
ward, impressing the churches with his 
honesty, winning souls to Christ, building 
up believers, promoting Bible study among 
the people. He cannot spend a week in a 
church or a community without exerting 
most wholesome and blessed spiritual influ- 
ence. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan are a surprise 
tome. Although I had heard of them for 
years, I do not remember having heard 
them sing before. Mr. McGranahan has 
most of the qualities which gave P. P. Bliss 
his power. His wife has an excellent 
mezzo soprano voice. They enunciate 
with distinctness, sing with expression and 
power, and add greatly to the spiritual tone 
of the meetings. 

Of my old friend and present honored 
guest, Mr. Moody, I am in danger of speak- 
ing with an ardor born of personal aftec- 
tion. I met him first at the door of the old 
Clark Street church in the city of Chicago 
in the fall of 1857, when I went up from 
Joliet to attend the Illinois State Sunday- 
school Convention. Mr. Moody was young, 
almost boyish looking, exceedingly active 
in his position as a member of the commit- 
tee, and gave me, at that time a perfect 
stranger, a brother’s welcome. After that 
I met him often in Chicago, in connection 
with Y. M. C. A. and Sunday-school meet- 
ings. We went to City Point together un- 
der the Christian Commission in the spring 
of ’65. We crossed the continent on a 
Sunday-school mission in April ’71; at- 
tended the California State Convention at 
San Jose, spoke together in the great Mor- 
mon Tabernacle at Salt Lake on the return. 
In the summer of 1872 I met him again in 
London, and went with him across the 
Channel to Dublin, where we spent several 
days in the delightful fellowship of dear old 
Mr. Bewley and his family. For several 
years I have seen but little of Mr. Moody; 
and it is a peculiar pleasure to me, in the 
‘privacy of personal fellowship, to study the 
effects of these years of growth and honor 
which have swept over him. 


Mr. Moody is unchanged in his personal 
and social bearing. He is the same simple- 
hearted, artless, cordial, happy companion 
that he was fifteen, twenty, twenty-nine 
years ago. Honor has neither hardened 
nor inflated him. He is thoroughly relig- 
ious, and utterly free from cant; a de- 
lightful talker; full of humor without a 
trace of frivolity; knowing how to avoid 
the obtrusion of religious topics as he is 
able with consummate tact to lead the 
thought from earthly to heavenly themes. 
His physical strength is unimpaired. Econ- 
omizing his forces, he is able to do as much 
work as ever. He has the same magnetic 
energy by which he held the crowds in 
the old Y. M. C. A. Hall in Chicago, or the 
soldiers in camp, during the war. He im- 
presses one with his intense earnestness. 
I may say of him, as Dr. Mason did of 
Thomas Chalmers, when asked ‘What 
is the secret of Chalmers’s power?” 
r **The secret of his power is his blood- 
earnestness.” Moody is tremendously in 
earnest. He believes, and therefore 
speaks. The fervor of his faith flashes 
in every sentence. If there be a man 
in the land who is a Doctor Divinitatis, it 
is D. L. Moody. He teaches. He teaches 
the Word—the whole Word, out of a heart 
full of love. He is himself an incarnation 
of biblical truth. Mr. Moody has, through 
these twenty-five years, studied the Word 
so constantly, so thoroughly, so devoutly, 
with such practical and philanthropic aims 
always in mind, he has so experienced in 
his own soul the fullness of its power, has 
so rejoiced in the fulfillment of its prom- 





a daily children’s meeting under the skill- 


ises, been so possessed by the Holy Spirit 
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who inspires and accompanies it, that 
when he opens his mouth the Lord fills it. 

Mr. Moody has grown in vigor of 
thought, and in directness, force, and 
felicity of expression. His addresses and 
sermons are filled with illustrations from 
the Word of God, and from his remarkable 
experience of many years in dealing with 
human nature. His sentences are com- 
pact, models of strong, sharp, Saxon 
speech—swords of well-tempered steel that 
shine and smite and pierce and slay. Such 
is his mastery of the contents of the Scrip- 
ture that incidents and illustrations leap to 
his tongue when his mind is centered upon 
a given topic. 

Some one recently remarked that Mr. 
Moody was an uneducated man. A dis- 
tinguished scholar replied: ‘‘ How can he 
be an uneducated man, who has for twenty 
years studied with such thoroughness the 
greatest classic in the English tongue?” As 
a general thing, Mr. Moody’s sentences are 
accurate, as judged by grammatical law, 
but so strong, wise, and full of vigor is his 
speech, that the very violations of law 
seem, coming from him, almost classic. It 
is only Mr. Moody whocan use the personal 
pronoun “I” in the objective case without 
offending the taste of his hearers. 

When in Ireland with Mr. Moody, in 
1871, I made sport of him one day for his 
use of an illustration which I had heard 
him give many times before. He looked 
into my face so earnestly, not with an 
offended, but a grieved look, and said: 
‘Don’t; don’t find fault with me for that. 
Ihave to do it.” His resources have great- 
ly increased since then, but the same story, 
the most frequently used illustration would 
seem new and powerful when he uses it for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

Mr. Moody is a model for ministers. No 
one should attempt to imitate him. No one 
can successfully imitate him. But in him 
may be seen what a man can do who de- 
votes himself to the study of the holy 
Scriptures with a desire to reach the hearts 
of men. And if this one idea could be im- 
pressed upon every minister in America, 
upon the students of every theological 
seminary in every branch of the Church, so 
that there might be a more diligent study 
of the Word of God, the world would see 
marvelous practical results during the next 
decade. Mr. Moody ought to visit and 
preach and lecture before every synod, 
general assembly, convention, convocation, 
conference, and theological semiuary in the 
land. May God long spare his life to bless 
all branches of the Church! 

PLarnFI£.p, N.J,, May i7th, 1886. 


To Dr. Vincent’s sketch of Mr. Moody 
we add the following from another pen: 


The beautiful rural city of Plainfield, N. J., 
prebably never looked more beautiful and at- 
tractive than on last Sabbath. It was a day as 
quiet and restful in its soft, balmy and breezy 
atmosphere as one could desire. The thousands 
of tired workers, whose busy hours are spent in 
New York, find to perfection there the retresh- 
ment they so much need. 

For several weeks past all the churches of 
Plainfield have been actively, andin delightful 
harmony, preparing for the brief visit of Mr. 
Moody among them. Union prayer-meetings 
have been held, and a carefully-drilled choir of 
150 singers selected from the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Reformed Dutch, Con- 
gregational and Seventh Day Baptist churches, 
were in cheerful waiting to give its help. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Temperance Reform Club, consisting 
of some 700 members, have cheerfully and 
resolutely engaged in the preparatory work for 
the reception of Mr. Moody. Major Whittle 
has taken the lead in conducting these prelimi- 
nary services, and his discreet labors have been 
greatly appreciated in all quarters. Dr. Vincent, 
the Rev. Messrs. Lewis, Richards, Goodrich, 
Yerkes, Raymond, Ketcham, and Dilts, represent- 
ing all the different churches of the city have 
labored together, hand in hand, in promoting 

his good work. 

Mr. Moody, on arrival, was received most 
cordially and heartily by all, and preparations 
were promptly made for his three days’ labors. 
All things appeared to be ready. God’s blessing 
had beea sought by thousands of earnest Chris- 
tian people connected with all the churches, 
The preparatory prayer- meetings had been 
crowded ; a tender and a hopeful state of feel- 
ing seemed to pervade the entire community. 
Mr. Moody appeared to be in the best of health 
and spirits when the beautiful Sabbath morning 
dawned. He began the work of the day with a 
joyful courage. He attended, during the day 





and evening, five or six different services, the 
most notable of which was that on Sabbath 
afternoon—in the First Baptist Cburch— 
which was devoted entirely to women. The 
house wag literally, and very early, packed to 
its very doors; and crowds, unable to obtain 
admirsion, went away to the overflow meetings, 

which were held in different churches. His af- 
ternoon address was solemn and impressive. 

In the evening the First Baptist Church was 
again crowded, almost exclusively with men. 

Mr. Moody preached from the text found in the 
sixth of Galatians, seventh verse: ‘‘ Be not de- 
ceived. Godis not mocked; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” He 

showed clearly that every one was sowing 
seed of some sort, good or bad; that 
every seed-sower expected a good crop, 
and a crop of the same in kind as the seed 
sown. If he sowed wheat, he did not expect 
acrop of barley or potstoes or thistles, bu 

a crop of wheat, and an amount much greater 
than the amount of seed used, If the farmer 
sowed thistle seed he would be a fool, or a luna- 
tic to expect wheat. ‘‘Now,” said Mr. Moody, 
“there are men, young and old, in this audience 
that have been sowing bad seed nearly all their 
liver, the seeds of intemperance, dishonesty, 
Sabbath-breaking and adultery, and they have 
been reaping, or they surely will reap» 
the fruit of their wickedness.” He said: 
“God may and will forgive your sins if 
you heartily confess them.” He spoke of John 
B. Gough most tenderly and said he was un- 
doubtedly a sincere, devout Christian man after 
his reformation. ‘‘ But,” Mr. Moody added, ‘I 
know that good man suffered—for he said so— 
all his life for the sins of his early days, and I 
believe the sin which most troubled him was 
the abuse of his mother.” Mr. Moody 
then, in a most touching and powerful appeal, 
said; “‘ Young men, if you have ill-treated your 
mother or your father, go to them and make 
confession before it is too late; before they are 
buried forever from your sight. Write to your 
father or your mother before you sleep this very 
night, and ask them to fergive you; make con- 
fession of your sin and all your sins—do it now 
—to God and begin a new life.” But the most 
effective illustration of the evening, and one 
which moved to tears nearly the whole au- 
dience was the statement of a most painful 
case with which he was personally acquainted. 
** At the close of areligious service in a Western 
city,” said Mr. Moody, “a man came to me and 
said he wanted very much to see me privately.” 
He invited him into an adjoining room, where 
the man, throwing his head upon Mr. Moody’s 
neck, said in deep anguish, and with eyes 
streaming with tears: **O! Mr. Moody, what 
shall I do? [am a great sinner. I have done a most 
wicked and disgraceful act, and am here a 
fugitive from justice. I have changed my 
elothes, shaved off my whiskers, had my hair 
cut close, and have disguised myself in every 
possible way here, far away from my dear wife 
and three beautifal children. Oh! Sir, I am 
alone and in hell on earth, I cannot go home 
and disgrace my poor, heart-broken wife 
and our innocent children by being sent to 
prison for my crimes,” ‘* What have you done?” 
said Mr. Moody, His answer was: ‘‘I have been 
dishonest to the extent of $40,000, or more, 
and if Iam arrested I must spend my life in 
prison.” Mr, Moody said he never, in all his ex- 
perience, knew of such a trying case. He asked 
the man, who was literally trembling from head 
to foot, to come and see him the next day, 
and he would try and help him in some way 
with advice. The man went away and the 
next morning returned, and, on meeting 
Mr. Moody, said: “I am going home. Iam 
goiug to my dear wife, am going to see my dear 
ehildren, and I am going from them to prison. 
I cannot live so. I must confess my sins and 
let the law take its course.” That afternoon 
the man left for home. He arrived in the 
night, woke up his wife at midnight, 
and there confessed his crime,and told her what 
his determination was. He then said: ‘‘Let me 
see my dear children. Don’t wake them. Let me 
see their dear faces.” Husband and wife then 
went softly to the beds of their children, and 
there the criminal father sobbed and bewailed his 
sins that were to end in the life-long disgrace 
of his beloved family. ‘For six long days and 
nights,” said Mr. Moody, “that man hid himself 
in an upper chamber from his children, fearing 
they might innocently say to their playmates, 
“Papa has come home.”’ After the six days had 
ended the wretched man surrendered himself 
and was sent to prison for nineteen years, ‘I 
saw bim there,” said Mr. Moody, *‘ and I believe 
him to be—for he is now living—a sincere, de- 
voted Christian. But,” continued Mr. Moody, 
“ that man, although a Christian,is now reaping 
what he has suwn. Now,” said the good 
preacher, with a sweep of his hand to embrace 
the whole audience, ‘“‘ you! yeu!! you!!! one 
and all are now reaping or will in some way 
before you die, whether Christian or not, reap 
what you have sown.” 

Many other most effective illustrations were 
used to impress the vast audience present with 
the lessons to be learned by the truths of the text 
presented. The sermon as a whole was proba- 








bly one of the plainest and best ever delivered 
by Mr. Moedy. 

After the sermon Mr. Moody asked every 
Christian present to bow his head in secret 
prayer, while he invited all in the house not 
Christians, who desired to become 80, to rise in 
their places, as evidence of such a wish. Eigh- 
ty-one rose in response to that invitation, 

At an overflow meeting in another church, 
conducted by Mr. Whittle, thirty persons rose 
and requested prayers. The singing at all the 
meetings was most excellent and helpful. As 
we go to press the good work in Plainfield 
seems to be progressing. 





A REMARKABLE MEETING. 
BY 0. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 


Tue distinguished evanglists, 8am Jones and 
Sam Small, recently concluded a meeting of one 
week in this city, a ting so ph 1 and 
remarkable in its results as to ask for more than 
a formal and brief mention, For two years the 
Methodist pastor had been corresponding with 
Mr. Jones, urging him to visit Columbus. 
Finally his persistency was rewarded by the 
definite promise of a meeting to be commenced 
April 18th. The various churches of the city 
united in a series of prayer-meetings the week 
preceding that date. At the close of the week 
many hearts were again discouraged when it was 
announced that Mr, Jones was unavoidably de- 
tained at home by sickness, though Mr. Small 
would begin the meeting Sunday morning, Mr. 
Jones promising his presence the following 
Wednesday. The Methodist Church, the largest 
building in the city, seating comfortably one 
thousand, had been selected as the place of 
meeting and six hundred additional chairs 
placed in the galleries and on the floor, As our 
entire white population is only about 2,500, it 
was hoped the crowd could be accommodated in 
this and the Presbyterian Church just a block 
away. 

When the opening hour came Mr. Small 
found a thronged house to greet him, and from 
the first sermon it was maniiest that the spirit 
of revival had come upon the people. He 
preached three times Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, the interest increasing from the firs:. 
When on Wednesday morning the easily recog- 
nized face of Mr. Jones was seen on the plat- 
form, the people were thoroughly prepared to 
welcome his message. The night before I had 
counted over one hundred in the inquiry-room 
who arose to confess their acceptance of Christ. 
Mr. Jones began by aunouncing the beautiful 
text, ‘* We love him because he first loved us.” 
I suppose every one who listened to the first 
thirty minutes of this discourse was not only 
disappointed, but also charmed. The preacher’s 
style and matter were so different from what 
we expected, There was an entire absence of 
everything offensive, and our hearts were won- 
derfully moved by the sweet story of Jesus and 
his love. The conclusion of the sermon was 
wholly different, abounding in some of Mr. 
Jones’s peculiar sentences, which, in spite of all 
my efforts to restrain my feelings, marred the 
effects of the discourse, and I left the house dis- 
gusted with the man. “Surely,” thought I, 
“no good can come from such coarseness.” So 
heard I many express themselves. But we went 
again and again. We found our prejudices 
measurably giving way. True the preacher's 
coarseness of style continued, if possible, to be 
more pronounced; but with it all there were 
such a downright earnestness of soul, directness 
of aim, intensity of appeal, ani persuasiveness 
of speech, that we could but almost forgive and 
overlook the former. The crowds grew larger 
every service, until the churches could not con- 
tain the multitudes who came from near and 
far to hear. 

Of the results of the meetings it is yet too 
early to write fully. I have delayed this letter 
that I might be able to give some definite fig- 
ures. All the churcnes have had accession to 
their membership. The Methodist Church re- 
ceived about, ninety, the Presbyterians forty, 
the Episcopalians thirty-five, the Baptists sev- 
enty-five, while the Cumberland Presbyterians 
and Disciples will probably welcome ten or 
twelve each. I think as many as fifty more will 
join our city churches, Besides these many 
scores signified their intention of uniting with 
churches in various places elsewhere. I sup- 
pose at least four hundred souls professed faith 
in Jesus during the meetings. And even wheye 
souls stopped short of this confession, they 
have been lifted into a higher moral state, and 
sin has been forced to hide its horrid front in 
this city. The temperance cause has been great- 
ly benefited, and an impetus given the probibi- 
tion movement, which would cause three- 
fourths of our white citizens to vote against li- 
cense if an election could be had to-day. But, 
alas! the awful menacing cloud of the colored 
vote. Ah! how sad that reason cannot reach 
them. They seem joined to the idol of drink. 

AsIlook around me and see and hear evi- 
dences of the great good our visitors accom- 
plished, I hesitate before I write one word of 
criticism, lest it be misunderstood. But others 
have a right to know the whole truth, and I ven- 
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—————— 


ture to freely and candidly express my opinion, 
shared by many thoughtful Christian men and 
women who yet rejoice with me in all the good 
done. Sam Jones and Sam Small are unques- 
tionably great preachers. They are not “the 
greatest evangeliats of this age,” as some foolish 
and gushing admirers have said. But they are 
great preachers. They are very unlike. Mr, 
Small is the polished gentleman in dress, atyle, 
and language. The most fastidious Christian 
can find scarcely anything to object to in his ser. 
mons. To my mind he is much the superior 
man and preacher. Iam aware, however, that 
very few who heard them in Columbus will agree 
with me. The multitudes place the crown on 
the head of the other Sam. Still Mr. Small 
moved my intellect, my emotions, and my zeal 
as Mr. Jones never did. Contrary to my fears, 
both of them preached the Gcspei. Their ser- 
mons had jmuch of evangelic truth in 
them. They pointed the convicted soul to the 
cross. I write this testimony all the more re- 
joicingly because I had been led to fear their 
coming to my people. From published reports 
and criticisms, I had supposed they were mere 
moral lecturers, dealing heavy blows, indeed, at 
sin, but neglecting to preach ‘repentance 
toward Godand faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Iam happy to say that in Columbus, 
at least, they did preach Jesus as the only way 
of life. True, they aim mostly at awakening the 
consciences of men by the most fearful denun- 
ciation and exposure of the “exceeding sinful. 
ness of sip,” but at the same time the penitent 
is warned not to trust in a mere outward or 
temporary reformation, R 

When all this is said, candor compels my pro- 
test against much that is peculiar to Mr. Jones's 
preaching. In my judgment nothing can jus- 
tify the coarse (almost profane) sentences which 
abound in most of his discourses. Surely there 
can be no extenuating excuse for the pulpit to 
employ such terms as ‘‘pusillanimous puppy,” 
‘*pusillanimous coward,’’ *‘ dirty dog,” ‘lying 
hound,” and similar phrases. some too indecent 
to ask a place in THE INDEPENDENT. With fear- 
ful invective and harsh viiuperation, be hurled 
such words directly at his auditors. Never have 
I heard anyone so fiercely or so bitterly de- 
pounce an enemy as did Mr. Jones assail a 
“little editor” of our city, whu had criti- 
cised some of his charges against 
certain forms of *‘ fashionable foibles as unjust 
and unmanly.” Granting the editor’s mistake 
certainly the preacher was very far from follow- 
ing his example “who when he was reviled re. 
viled not again.” And what can be said of bis 
insult to the more than three millions of immmer. 
sionists of America? Speaking about baptism he 
hurled this foolish sentence at our heads: ‘ I¢ 
apy man says only immersion 18 baptism, tel) 
him I say he is a liar,” etc. This was silly. Was 
it not also sinful? Such things are the ‘dead 
flies” in the ointment. 

But he has gone, and notwithstanding all of 
these drawbacks, under God great good has been 
wrought, and Columbus rejoices. God grant to 
him and his elegant and eloquent colaborer, 
and to us all, that wisdom which shall guide into 
all the truth and make us ‘‘sufficient ag minis- 
ters of the New Testament.” 

CoLumsus, Miss., May 4th, 1886, 








CITY EVANGELIZATION IN PITTS- 
BURGH. 


BY THE REV. J. W. SPROULL. 





At a meeting of the missions of Pittsburgh, 
Alleghany and vicinity, held in the Y. M. O. A’ 
Rooms, Pittsburgh, on the 3d of May, ‘“‘ the 
Committee of Seventeen ’’ presented the report 
of its operations during the year. 

The Committee was appointed on the 13th of 
April, 1885, ‘ immediately following a Christian 
convention conducted by Messrs, Moody and 
Sankey, to take steps to conserve and deepen the 
religious interest awakened in the community 
and to take steps with direct reference to the 
aggressive work so greatly needed in the way of 
city evangelization, It consisted of seven- 
teen members, and so for convenience sake came 
to be known as ‘‘The Committee of Seventeen.” 
The following denominations were represented 
in it: Baptist, Christian, Cumberland Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Episcopal, Evangelical, 
Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Prot- 
estant, Presbyterian, Reformed Church in U. 
8., Reformed Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, 
and Welsh Congregational. Dr, Cowan, of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, ws 
elected Chairman, and the Rev. J. H. Prugh, of 
the Reformed Church, Secretary. 

The plan matured by the Committee out- 
lining the course of the work for the year, was 
unanimously adopted at a general meeting of 
the ministers held on the 4th of May, 1385. It 
was printed in full and sent to all the pastors to 
be distributed in their churches. The plan was 
very flexible and worked admirably. Ministers 
and people, representing nearly all the different 
Protestant Churches were enabled to co-operate 
together in the work of city evangelization 
witheut compromising or abandoning their 
denominational differences. Union meetings 
were held, The press was freely used. Two 
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hundred thousand invitations, appeals and cir- 
culars were distributed. Open air services were 
conducted on Sabbath afternoons through the 
months of June, July, August and September 
in various parts of the two cities. Thousands 
attended these services in the aggregate, many 
of whom were never accustomed to go anywhere 
to church. Slips with familiar psalms and 
hymns were provided for these meetings. 

The plan recommended ‘that, beginning on 
Oct. 25th and continuing for one week, there be 
gustained in all the churches of the two cities a 
series of evangelistic services—union services— 
and that they be held at one time, under the guid- 
ance and power of one and the self-same Holy 
Spirit, in the bond of peace, in the strength of 
mutual sympathy, and, nevertheless, not left 
without the many advantages in freedom and 
flexibility which may come from leaving all de- 
tails as to frequency, place and manner of ser- 
vice to the discretion of the several churches.” 
In accordance with this plan, a personal ap- 
peal, early in October, was issued to the indi- 
vidual churchmembers. Preliminary devotional 
meetings were held. The cities were districted, 
and the districts assigned to different ministers, 
and a tract, a Gospel invitation, was prepared, 
to be left by individual canvassers at all the 
doors of all the families in their allotted dis- 
tricts. A bundred thousand calls for men and 
women to come to church and to Christ were 
printed and distributed. On these invitations 
were printed the names of all the churches 
(with location and series of services) that indi- 
cated, in time, their intention to join in this con- 
certed movement, *‘ Over one hundred churches 
fell in line.” 

During January, after so much in the way of 
union effort had been done, “‘ the feeling be- 
came strong that the time had come for more 
special effort on the part of each branch of the 
Christian Church within its own denomination- 
al lines.” This was recommended. Partly asa 
result of this action and partly as coinciding 
with it, conventions of various kinds were held, 
harmonizing admirably with the existing state 
of religious feeling. 

The results of this year’s work have been most 
satisfactory. ‘‘Our churches have been brought 
close together. The general impression on the 
community at large is more in accordance with 
the truth, with reference to the attitude of the 
Church toward the outlying masses. They, at 
least know more assuredly that we do want them 
in our churches, that we are willing to go out 
after them, and are willing to spend time, labor 
and money in bringing them in.” While the re- 
sults of such a work ‘‘cannot be measured in 
figuree,yet we can safely say the ingathering of 


the Church at large are very much in advance 
of the year before.” Many churches in this re- 
spect were especially blessed. Not a few non- 
church-goers were induced to turn their feet to 
the houge of God. 

The press bas been uniformly with us in 
all our efforts, and has greatly aided us in giving 
publicity to our appointments and plans. The 
entire smount expended for carrying on the 
work during the year was but $521.78. 

The committee, although representing so 
many denominations, never had any serious dis- 
agreement on any subject before it during the 

ear. 

The report of the committee was adopted at 
the calleu meeting of the ministers on the 3d 
of May, and by a standing vote the nfeeting 
approved of its courre and expressed thanks for 
the manner in which it had discharged its 
trust. Attbe meeting of the ministers held 
May 10th the committee, enlarged by the addi- 
tion of three more, was reappointed to carry on 
the same work another year. 





Ir was recently stated by the Christian 
Worker, representing the Friends, that the four 
Yearly Meetings of the West contain 53,310 mem- 
bers. The same paper in an estimate of the 


strength of the five Yearly Meetings of the East, 
seg the following figures : New England, 4,370 ; 

ew York, 3,809; Baltimore, 815; North Caro- 
lina, 5,761 ; Canada, 1,410. The total of Friends 
East and West, according to these estimates, is 
69,475. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which 
does not act with those above named, is not in- 
cluded in the total. Says the Christian 
Worker: 


“ We have not the figures at command by which 
we can compute or estimate the growtno in the 
Eastern Yearly Meetings. From some of them there 
has been emigration to the West, This 1s especiail 
true of North Carolina; but notwithstanding this, it 
has now, probably, a8 many members as it ever had. 
A slight decrease in New England, and a small! in- 
crease in New York and Baltimore, in the last few 
years, is observed.” 


It also mentions some of the changes which have 
taken place among the Friends in the past 
thirty years: 

“The establishment of Bible schools; active work 
in evangelization by revival meetings and other- 
wise ; a genera! desire and effort to adapt means and 
Metnods to the demands of the age and circum- 
stances under which we live; the use of s:nging, 
and the exercise of more liberty in speaking ana 
prayer, and in the use of the Scriptures in worship ; 
the teaching ot experimental truth, and an effort to 
Vitalize into action our principles and doctrines, so 
48 to bring results in the salvation of lost souls and 
™ the elevation and instruction of Christians in the 
divine lite; the awakening of interest and zeal in 
foreign mission work ; the creating of a desire for a 
more teaching, practical and spiritual ministry, and 
the raising of a general inquiry asto how ministerial 

shali be better developed, and how ministers 
shall be more wisely distributed amongst meetings 
and better supported in their work.” 
The Worker also observes that where Friends 
have cheerfully adopted new methods, and 
[aldea to the power of evangelical truth, there 

been the largest increase, and where these 
changes have been resisted there has been little 
OF RO increase, or actual decline, 





News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Asit passed the House the River and Har- 
bor bill makes the following division of the total 
appropriation: Maine, $150,000; New Hamp- 
shire, $8,000 ; Vermont, $15,000 ; Massachusetts, 
$214,000 ; Rhode Island, $95,000 ; Connecticut, 
$255,000; New York, $835,000; New Jersey, 
$120,000; Pennsylvania, $491,000; Delaware, 
$105,000 ; Maryland, $157,000; Virginia, $404, 
000; West Virginia, $215,500; North Carolina, 
$206,500; South Carolina, $341,000; Georgia, 
$410,500 ; Florida, $314,000 ; Alabama, $275,000 ; 
Mississippi, $103,500; Louisiana, $163,000; 
Texas, $950,000 ; Arkansas, $146,000 ; Tennessee, 
$494,500; Kentucky, $257,000; Indiana, $132,- 
500; Ohio, $348,000 ; Illinois, $265,000 ; Michi- 
gan, $918,500; Wisconsin, $335,500 ; Minnesota, 
$100,000; Montana, $25,000; California, #322,- 
500 ; Missouri, $17,500; Oregon, $605,000, and 
Washington Territory, $14,500. The Ohio River 
gets $500,000; Falls of Ohio, $20u,000 ; Missouri 
River, $610,000; Mississippi River, $3,805,000, 
and examination and surveys, $100,000. 





....The * bill to regulate commerce,” known 
as the Cullom bill, as amended and passed by the 
Senate, provides for a commission of five per- 
sons, to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
carry out the purposes of the bill. Each Com- 
missioner is to have a salary of $7,500 a year, 
and a Secretary to be appointed by the commis- 
sion is to have a salary of $3,500 a year. The 
principal office of the commission is to be at 
Washington. The commission is given authority 
to inquire into the business and management of 
all common carriers, subject to the provisions 
of the bill, and to obtain full and complete in- 
formation as to such business. It may require 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of all books, papers, agreements, 
tariffs, and documents relating to any matter 
under investigation, and may to that end invoke 
the aid of the United States courts. 


....Representative Morrow has received a 
monster petition from the Knights of Labor of 
California. It is over 2,000 feet long and con- 
tains the names of over 50,000 persons, Every 
state, county, and municipal officer, and every 
Knight of Uabor of California has signed the 
petition ; every male adult in many of the coun- 
ties of the state has put his name to it. It prays 
for action on the part of Congress, either by ap- 
propriation, legislation, or by a change in the 
present treaty with China—as may be necessary— 
toprohibit forever the further immigration of 
Chinese to the United States. 


....The Ohio Republican State Central Com- 
mittee presented to the Senate, on May 11th, 
the resolutions concerning the Payne bribery 
charges. The Committee states that it has been 
shown to their satisfaction by the testimony 
taken by the committee of the Ohio House of 
Representatives, and from other sources 80 
strongly as to induce them to believe and charge 
that the election of Henry B. Payne to the Sen- 
ate of the United States was secured by bribery, 

....The Senate passed, on May 13th, a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to fit out 
an expedition to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun, occurring on August 29th, 1886, on the 
west coast of Africa. The bill appropriates $10,- 
000 for the purpose. 


DOMESTIO. 


....A destructive wind and rain storm passed 
over southern Ohio on the night of May 12th. 
The greatest damage was done at Xenia, Water 
backed up at the east end of town toa lake 
against the Pan-Handle Railroad. The bank 
gave way suddenly and the flood came dashing 
through the town along Shawnee Creek in waves 
fifieen or twenty feet high, swept twenty or 
thirty houses away, and did $100,000 worth of 
damage. The gas works were flooded and the 
town left in darkness. Twenty-five bodies were 
recovered the first night. Many persons are 
missing. The loss of property is very great. 
One of the causes of the destruction in Xenia 
was a small culvert under the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad just east of the Wilmington 
pike. It being insufficient to let the water 
through, the flood rose to the top of the road, 
forming a lake which suddenly broke the em- 
bankment, letting the water out witha great 
rush, It came down into the doomed part of 
the town in a body, carrying everything before 
it, 


....At 1:10 o’clock on the morning of May 
16th Ex-Alderman Henry W. Jaehne was con- 
victed in the Court of Oyer and Terminer of re- 
ceiving a bribe of $20,000 for his vote on the 
Broadway Surface Railroad franchise. The evi- 
dence for the prosecution mainly rested on the 
confession which Jaehne made to Inspector 
Byrnes, and which was heard by two detectives. 
Jaehne, in his evidence, denied that he ever had 
such an interview. On the first ballot eleven 
of the jurors were for conviction and one for 
acquittal, On the second the jury was unani- 








mous for conviction, Jaehne was called to the 
bar for sentence on Monday, May 17th. On 
motion of his counsel sentence was stayed and 
to-day set aside for the hearing of a motion of 
demurrer. 


----The cyclone which devastated Kansas 
City did great damage in Illinois and Indiana, 
as well as at Xenia, O. In Indiana the damage 
to property amounted to nearly a million dollars. 
The willage of Odell, in Illinois, was damaged to 
theestent of 50,0C0. Three persons were killed. 





FOREIGN, 

... Mr. Gladstone spoke on the Home Rule 
ball on May 10th. Lord Hartington moved that 
the second reading of the bill be postponed for 
six months. The debate was then resumed. 
Many Liberals have agreed to oppose the meas- 
ure and 1¢ is considered to be doomed to defeat 
on the second reading. A political meeting was 
held at the city residence of Mr.Joseph Chamber- 
lain on May 12th. Sixty members of the House 
of Commons were present, Mr. Chamberlain 
explained the renewal of his activity against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill by saying that he 
had been clearly informed that the Premier was 
prepared to expunge from the measure the 
clause excluding Irish representatives from sit- 
ting at Westminster, and thus maintain the 
unity of the empire, as desired by the Radicals. 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that now nothing 
short of the withdrawal of the Home Ru!e bill 
would restore unity among the Liberals. 
It is expected that debate will be concluded on 
the 25th inst. Numerous petitions have been 
presented to Parliament against the bill, includ- 
ing one signed by 12,000 Loyalists of Cork. A 
meeting of the followers of Lord Hartington 
was held on May 14th, for the purpose of 
cementing the Whig and Radical opposition to 
the Home Rule bill. Sixty-four gentlemen at- 
tended, including Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Trevel- 
yan, and Mr, Caine. Lord Hartington made a 
twenty-minute speech, in which he explained 
the reasons why liberals should oppose Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure. He declared that the 
pledges from Liberals to oppose Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule bill were sufficient in number to 
make the rejection of the bill on its second 
reading a certainty. Lhe defeat of the bill, he 
said, would cast a heavy responsibility on him, 
which, however, he was quite prepared to accept. 
Mr. H. Campbell-Bannermanp, War Secre- 
tary, in reply to Mr. Healy, said that the state- 
ment made by Mr. William Johnston, Loyalist 
member for South Belfast, that General Lord 
Wolseley had declared that if Home Rule 
were granted Ireland and he were or- 
dered to suppress an Ulster rebellion, he 
would resign, and with 1,000 other British offi- 
cers join the Ulster rebels, was an absurdity. 
The Secretary added that General Wolseley au- 
thorized him formallv to contradict any state- 
ment that he (General Wolseley) had ever al- 
luded to the subject in any speech he had ever 
uttered. 


.... The Queen arrived in Liverpoolon May 11th 
for the purpose of personally opening the Liver- 
pool International Exhibition. The ceremony took 
place that afternoon. This was the second time 
that the Queen had visited Livepool during her 
reign, her other visit having been made in 1851 
when she was accompanied by the Prince Con- 
sort. The Queen remained over night in Liver- 
pool as a guest of the city, This was the first time 
a British monarch bad ever been the guest of 
the Liverpool Corporation. 


....Greece has been completely blockaded by 
the allied squadron. The Government has re. 
scinded the orders for the advance of the troops 
to the front. On May 10th, the entire Greek 
ministry resigned in spite of the king’s refusal 
to accept ‘their resignations. The Ministry 
formed by M. Valvis is ‘colorless, and the only 
duty imposed upon it is to convoke the Cham 
ber of Deputies. 
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AS TO PRAYER. 


Ir depends upon the point of view we 
take whether prayer is a difficult or an easy 
subject. So the Christian even, who at- 
tempts to solve the question of prayer from 
the standpoint of the philosopher, will find 
himself compsssed about with innumerable 
difficulties; but the Christian who ‘“‘be- 
lieves that God is, and is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him,” will find no 
difficulty in prayer, either as a theory or a 
practice. Asa matter of fact, the moment 
we begin to ask ourselves the question 
‘‘how?” in relation to prayer, and then 
wait until we get that question satisfacto- 
rily answered before we begin to pray, or 
if we attempt to pray with that question 
buzzing in our ears, we shall at once begin 
to doubt the whole matter and so fall under 
the ban of unanswered prayer; for he that 
asks with a wavering faith gets no answer. 
On the other hand, there are thousands of 
Christians who have never raised the ques- 
tion as to ‘‘ how” God can answer prayer, 
but have gone with their daily prayers 
to him, and with their special petitions 
and requests, and know that God is both 
the hearer and answerer of prayer. We 
once asked such a simple-hearted Christian 
‘how she knew that God answers prayer?” 
‘+ Because,” was her answer, ‘‘ He answers 
mine almost daily and has done so for many 
years. You might just as well ask me how 
I know that you received my request for 
you to call uponme. I know you received 
it because you have come in answer to my 
call.” ‘*But perhaps I might have come 
around any way; my coming may have been 
a coincidence.” ‘‘ Yes, certainly it might 
have been; and if it had occurred just so 














once I might have thought it a coincidence; 
that is, if the question had been raised; but 
if Ishould send for you again and again, 
and every time I sent for you you should 
come or send me word why not, I would 
certainly know that your coming was not 
a result ot coincidence. I am cqually sure 
that the hundreds of answers which I have 
received to prayer have not been the result 
ef coincidence.” 

We have no doubt there is a philosophy 
of prayer as there isof atonement; but it is 
not necessary for us to master the pbiloso- 
phy before we pray and get our prayers 
answered, as it is not necessary for a 
sinner to understand the philosophy of 
atonement before he can be saved thro-gh 
faith in Christ. Moreover, we doubt 
whether the philosophy of atonement (even 
if any one has ever discovered the true one) 
is at all helpful to faith; and in like man- 
ner we say the same of prayer. God has 
hidden many things that belong to the 
spiritual economy of his kingdom from the 
‘‘wise and prudent, and hath revealed them 
upto babes.” We are certain that our ac- 
cess to God in prayer, and that answers to 
prayer are just in proportion as we draw 
near to him in the ‘‘ babe spirit’; that is, as 
little children and not as philosophers. 

If we were to undertake to search out 
the difficulties which trouble so many of 
God’s people in connection with this mat- 
ter, we should begin by saying that the 
chief difficulty and cause of doubt is in the 
fact that those whose prayers remain un- 
answered are those who are not living as 
they pray. There is a wondrous unity of 
doctrine throughout the whole of God’s 
Word; and if we once get into the har- 
monies of the divine teaching, we get out 
of many, if not out of all our intellectual 
difficulties; though this does not mean that 
we understand everything. ‘If any man 
willeth to do the will of my Father, he 
shall know of the doctrine that it is true.” 
Now we are sure, if any man will pray 
according to God’s will and word, he shall 
know the joy of answered prayer. 


We believe in specific prayer and in the 
specific answer to prayer; but we are not 
by any means sure that the specific answers 
to our prayers are of the most importance 
tous. Indeed we are sure that if we ignore 
or set aside the higher benefits of prayer 
which are seen in the general development 
of the spiritual nature and the fructification 
of the Word of God in our hearts, we need 
scarcely expect to get our especial and par- 
ticular requests answered. He who will 
have prayer answered must live and walk 
in the Spirit, must count the things which 
are seen and temporary of less worth than 
the things which are unseen and eternal; 
they must be content to retain ‘‘a thorn in 
the flesh” rather than to miss the ‘‘ more 
grace” that God gives in lieu of taking 
away the thorn; they must be among those 
who are ‘‘ seeking first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” content to leave it 
to God to ‘‘add all these things,” which 
our Father in Heaven knoweth we have 
need of. The man or the woman who 
is seeking and lusting and longing after the 
things which ‘“‘the heathen seek after” may 
not be surprised if their requests are not 
answered—to their own hurt. And if 
they are not answered and they fall to 
fault-finding with God for not answering, 
they need not be surrrised if they lose 
their way to the throne of grace. The way 
to the throne of grace, to which we are bid- 
den to come boldly and with an open 
mouth, and to ask largely that our joy may 
be full, is yet a narrow way, and few there 
be that find it, or if they find it, few there 
be who choose to walk in it. It isa way 
hemmed in on both sides by the name of 
Jesus; and that name stands for nothing 
that is to be consumed on the flesh; it is a 
way in which none can or may walk who 
are regarding iniquity in their hearts; it is 
a way for those only who have learned or 
at least are willing to learn ‘‘in whatsoever 
estate they are, therewith to be content.” 
It isnot a way that is according to the 
course of this world, but according to the 
course of the Spirit, who only can stir up 
our hearts te true prayer. 

Nevertheless we are bidden, all of us, to 
eome boldly to the throne of grace with 
our heart’s desire, and ‘‘in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, make our requests 
known unto God.” Our God who is a 





prayer-hearing and prayer-answering God 
‘*isa sun and a shield; he will give grace 
and glory; and no good thing will be with- 
held from them that walk uprightly.” 
Therefore ask what ye will ‘‘in His Name,” 
and it shall be done unto you. Only be sure 
that you ask it in “‘ His Name,” and not in 
your own, and that the thing asked for is 
one of the things for which ‘‘ His Name” 
stands. If you donot know whether ‘ His 
Name” covers your petition, then be con- 
tent that your petition shall be weighed, 
judged by that name, and accepted or re- 
jected according to that judgment. 


A WORD OF CONGRATULATION. 








Just now our theological seminaries are 
sending out their graduates. They come 
out in classes of from ten to fifty, earnest, 
conscientious men,eager to do the Master’s 
work. During the past six months they 
have been settling where they shall work, 
and it is too late to give them advice. But 
we may give them our congratulation. 

First, we congratulate those who have 
been so blessed as to be able most exactly to 
obey the Lord’s command to evangelize the 
world. A few, perhaps ten or twenty, have 
decided to go as missionaries to the parts 
beyond. It is strange that they are so few, 
for they have the choicest work. They 
break up the ground. They have the joy 
of St. Paul. They need not merely self- 
consecration, but they need unusual intel- 
lectual force, fervent piety, nervous energy 
and persistent courage. Weak men, mere 
ordinary and colorless men, self-sparing 
men, physically lazy men, ought to stay at 
home. The grand, devotedly Christian men, 
fit to go as missionaries, will have a sweep 
of power and influence abroad such as they 
could hardly imagine at home. 

We congratulate even those who say: ‘“‘We 
cannot go abroad, butif there be a needy 
and hard field at home send me there.” 
These are the men that ask work of our 
home mission boards, and who have the 
honor of organizing the religious institu- 
tions of our territories and forming states. 
They preach in skanty settlements that 
will be great cities. They teach in ambi- 
tious schools that shall be great universi- 
ties. They hold the ground; they shut 
out the flood of atheism and crime; they 
amalgamate the elements of society into a 
sound body politic. In this rough work 
they get the best possible training in ready 
vigor, and among them will be found 
those who will be the chosen leaders of the 
Church twenty years hence. 

Then we congratulate those who are 
called into the soft fields, the old churches, 
where they are bolstered and pillowed 
about by theaffection and support of es- 
tablished organizations, and where their 
work ig to sustain what other men have 
done. We congratulate them on the abun- 
dant fellowships of their ministerial breth- 
ren all around them, on the comforts of 
railroads, telegraphs, the daily newspaper, 
books, pleasant homes and gardens, and 
all that heart can wish; on Sunday-schools 
and conventions and conferences that go 
of their old impetus, and into which they 
can settle and see their elders do the work. 
We congratulate them that they too have 
their part, if not so honorable a one, in the 
great work of converting souls and saving 
the world. The Church has need of all of 
them, of more than all that our seminaries 
can send into the field. The Lord give 
them all plenty of work, much grace and 
many souls as their hire. 





THE NOBILITY AND NOBLE 
GIVING. 





We have seldom seen a more interesting 
statistical article than one which the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer prints in its May 
number. It is by the Rev. H. P. Grubb, 
and is called ‘‘The Titled and the Wealthy; 
Their Contributions to Foreign Missions.” 
Mr. Grubb has taken the financial reports of 
the Church Missionary Society, which rep- 
resents the Evangelicals of the Church of 
England, and which annually gathers the 
magnificent sum of upwards of $1,100,000 
for foreign missions, and laboriously exam- 
ined them, and collated and analyzed the 
results. His article is divided into three 
parts, Part first shows what the nobility 





gave; part second what the wealthy gave, 
and in part third some lessons are presented, 
It is a very able article, and well worthy of 
being studied by those concerned in mig. 
sionary enterprise. 

The outcome of Mr. Grubb's inquiry is 
that the richest of the Foreign Missionary 
Societies of the world is dependent, not on 
the support of the “richest nobility in the 
world,” nor on the country families, the 
merchant princes, the wealthy in general, 
but chiefly on the pennies and shillings of 
the poor, on the zeal of Sunday-school 
children, on the gifts which come from 
self-denial. This is not, of course, as it 
should be; but it is vastly better than to 
have the titled and wealthy few interested, 
and the masses indifferent. It is better 
that the round million which comes to the 
Society every year should come chiefly from 
the masses than from the dukes and early 
and merchant princes. But why should not 
royalty, which is not represented at all, it 
seems, in the Society’s lists, and nobility, 
with their inherited millions, give more 
liberally for the ‘‘foremost cause,” the 
cause for which the masses of England 
and Wales are doing so much? The 
most obvious reason is that they 
are not interested in the subject. 
Perhaps it is not presented to them 
as earnestly and intelligently as it is to the 
masses. However this may be, the facts 
are surprisizg. 

Out of an income in 1885 of $1,157,700, 
there was received from the titled classes, 
rumbering upwards of 7,000, only $6,550 
in subscriptions and benefactions. Some 
may, of course, have given something to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, or through the offertory, but $1,360 is 
the exponent, so far as the list of the fore- 
most society is concerned, of the interest 
of the titled classes in foreign missions. 
And this amount came from 362 persons, 
of whom 185 gave from $5 to $7.50 each, 
39 gave $2 50 each, and 66 gave $10 each. 
Only 21 gave $50 and upwards. The largest 
subscription was $500, the second largest 
$375, the third, ¢125 and the fourth $100. 
These were the only subscriptions of $100 
and upwards. 

Mr. Grubb does not stop at this point, 
but goes on, in a separate table, to show 
the value of the subscriptions for each class 
of titled persons. Our readers will like to 
have their republican curiosity gratified 
by a statement of the liberality of Eog- 
land’s noble lords and ladies. We give it 
in a slightly changed form: 





DE iadsevinvovcvsseccteeseseaed $42.50 each 
CD GIN oo vccccccncccisecccece 15.75 * 
iva ottticte neste nexsccnscsce 80.80 * 
Bh COUIRININS GIVE. ccc sc ccc cccccccccccees 9.80 
CR acvccesccsccesecccces es 13.50 
2 marchionesses give..............0.4+- 30.50 
4 viscounts Rs 1.75 = 
20 lords D aevesecsencagecesse 19.75 
133 ladies  nidadbencnneensese 9.50 
83 honorables * jess than.......... 10.00 
82 sirs oe Se pancake 15.00 “ 


It is no wonder that Mr. Grubb, as he 
surveys this list, finds himself struggling 
with ‘‘ mingled conflicting thoughts.” The 
whole sum from the nobility does not, he 
observes, equal the servants’ wages in an 
ordinary nobleman’s household, nor the 
help of four or five houses; nor the cost of 
the flowers at many an entertainment; nor 
the value of many an ornament or picture 
in his house. Nor will Mr. Grubb admit 
that any considerable sums are given by 
the noble lords and ladies through the of- 
fertories. He allows them no way of es- 
cape from the general conclusion that, to 
the foremost cause of the world their con- 
tributions are niggardly,conventionally nig- 
gardly. Noble giving is the characteristic, 
not of the nobility, but of the untitled 
poor. 

The showing for the wealthy is not much 
better. Of the $6,744,095 received by the 
Society through associations, only $46,750 
came in subscriptions and benefactions of 
$50 and upwards. Of 295 subscribers, 150 
give $50 each, one gives $2,500, one $1,250, 
one $1,000, one $785 and one $750. Twelve 
give $500 each. The comparison,county by 
county, between the amounts received by 
subscriptions of $50 and upwards with the 
amounts received in smaller sums is, 35 
Mr. Grubb observes, ‘‘a marvelous wit- 
ness of the power of littles.” The Society 
receives but a ‘‘ fractional support from the 
moneyed classes,” but Sunday-school chil- 
dren and persons of limited income 
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are the unfailing source of its financial 
strength. 

If, in an old and rich country like Eng- 
jand, the richest of societies finds its surest 
dependence on the pennies and shillings 
of the masses, no one should undervalue, 
in a new country like ours, the importance 
of small subscriptions. Let the rich give 
as liberally as they may, the pennies and 
dollars cf the millions are surer and, in the 
aggregate, much larger. Millions will 
come from the millions, and thousands from 
the millionaires. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD REGULA- 
TION. 








Tue bill for the regulation of inter-state 
commerce, which has recently passed the 
United States Senate, is decidedly the best 
measure of its kind which has been brought 
before Congress. It is to be hoped that the 
House, instead of insisting upon an im- 
practicable bill of its own, will adopt the 
Senate Bill as a basis of discussion, and not 
make such sweeping changes as to prevent 
all agreement between the two bodies. 

This isno imaginary danger. It is this 
want of agreement which has prevented 
such legislation in the past. Everybody 
admits that something needs to be done. 
Railroad transportation is carried on over 
such long lines that it bas become a sub- 
ject for national regulation. The jurisdic- 
tion of the individual states has not been 
wide enough to control it. It is the con- 
flict of routes from San Francisco to New 
York, or from Chicago to Liverpool, that 
gives rise to the most perplexing abuses. 
No sivgle state can meet these dangers by 
any legislation, however wise. 

While it is clear that something is wanted 
in the way of nationa! control, it is by no 
means so clear precisely what should be 
done. The vastness of the subject causes 
a conflict of interest between different lo- 
calities. The farmer of New York or 
Ohio cannot afford to pay higher charges 
for getting his wheat to market than the 
farmer of Iowa or Minnesota. This is in- 
tolerable discrimination. But if we at- 
tempt to equalize matters by lowering the 
local charges to the level of the through 
ones, we do not leave money enough to 
pay interest on the cost of the railroads, 
or even to pay the necessary expenses of 
maintaining them in good condition. And 
if, on the other hand, we raise the through 
rates to the level of the local ones, we 
make it impossible for the Western farm- 
ers to compete with the wheat of Russia or 
of India in the markets of the world. Here 
are three great interests in conflict. This 
conflict can only be settled by a compro- 
mise; and it is the business of the law to 
see that in such a compromise justice is 
done to the weakest as well as to the strong- 
est party. 

The great merit of the Senate bill is that 
it seems to open the way by which such a 
compromise can be brought about. The 
great demerit of the rival bill which Judge 
Reagan, of Texas, is likely to advocate in 
the House, is that it shuts off the possibili- 
ty of any such compromise. The Reagan 
bill is a hard and fast measure; the attempt 
to enforce it, whether successful or not, 
would throw the different interests into 
more hopeless conflict than ever, and if it 
were temporarily successful, it would be 
sure to provoke a reaction as severe as was 
produced by the Granger legislation in 
Wisconsin twelve years ago. 

The Reagan bill is conceived from one 
standpoint exclusively—that of the shippers 
who, under the present system, suffer in- 
justice. It treats the railroads as their nat- 
ural enemies, whose power needs to be cir- 
cumscribed as much as possible. The Sen- 
ate bill takes ali the different interests and 
standpoints into account. Its genera] ob- 
jects, in the matter of equality and pub- 
licity, are the same as those of the Reagan 
bill; but it differs from it in two main par- 
tieulars. First, it does not prohibit pools; 
and it thus allows the more responsible rail- 
Toads who obey the law to prevent their 
irresponsible rivals from taking an unfair 
advantage by secretly evading the provis- 
ions with regard to publicity and equality. 
Second, it provides for a national commis- 
Sion to see that the law is enforced; and 
this commission is empowered to make 
— Sertain exceptions where a rigid application 








of the yule concerning local discrimination 
would produce more hardships than it 
would cure. 

This is regarded by many as a weak 
point in the bill; but it is really a great 
merit. There is no large country in the 
world—not even where the state owns all 
the railroads—in which the principle of the 
Reagan bill is rigidly applied. If we must 
make exceptions, let it be done openly, in 
accordance with legal provisions; not eva- 
sively, in defiance of them. The Committee 
of the United States Senate, under the 
championship of Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, 
who drafted the bill, spent a large part of 
the year 1885 in traveling about the coun- 
try to investigate these matiers. They saw 
what rules were needed and what elastic- 
ity was needed; and they presented a bill 
which was neither so weak as to fail nor so 
rigid as tobreak. It has been amended in 
the Senate in such a manner as to increase 
its rigidity to a rather critical point; but its 
main principles are unaltered, and it is to 
be hoped that they may be spared radical 
alteration in the House. While not by any 
means perfect, it is the best thing that is at 
all likely to pass. 


THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 


We have in this country a class of men, 
calling themse!ves Socialists, but more 
properly styled Anarchists, for the most 
part foreigners, and not a few of them fugi- 
tives from the justice of other countries, 
who, fearing neither God nor man, are the 
open and undisguised enemies of all law 
and order as established unde» our republi- 
can institutions. They constitute the very 
worst elementin our population, and are 
usually found in our larger cities, where 
they have their organizations and their 
leaders for the propagation of their doc- 
trines. The fundamental article of their 
creed is that all capitalists are simply rob- 
bers and oppressors of the poor, and that 
society as at present organized is merely 
the tool of these robbers and oppressors. 
They are out-and-out destructionists, and 
have no idea of liberty, except as they reg- 
ulate it. The manufacture of dynamite 
bombs beforehand, as a preparation for 
deeds of blood and murder, is one of their 
fine arts. On the platform, by the press, 
and, when the opportunity offers, by overt 
acts of violence, they wage a defiant war 
upon American society, and make it their 
business to propagate the gospel of general 
lawlessness and anarchy. 

This is not an overdrawn picture. What 
recently occuired in Chicagu may occur in 
any large city of this country. Chicago 
Anarchists are no worse and no better than 
the glass to which they belong. The tragedy 
there is simply an example of what may 
happen elsewhere, and of what would prob- 
ably have happened at Milwaukee but for 
the prompt and vigorous action of Gov- 
ernor Rusk, of Wisconsin. Five of the 
policemen of Chicago were murdered, two 
of them were made cripples for life, and 
a larger number were seriously wounded, 
by the bomb thrown into theirranks. This 
bomb-throwing was by the Anarchists de 
liberately planned; andthe plan was carried 
into execution with deadly effect. 

The public mind, justly shocked and hor- 
rified by this dynamite atrocity, is now 
pondering the grave problem whether the 
preaching and propagation of tbe gospel of 
anarchy should not, independently of overt 
acts of violence and murder which may be 
incited thereby, be deemed in all cases a 
criminal offense and punished by law. The 
general idea bitherto has been that the doc- 
trines of these Anarchists are in themselves 
so senseless and ridiculous, and withal so 
repugnant to the prevalent opinions of so- 
ciety, that there is really no occasion for 
any restraint other than that imposed by 
the common sense of the people, and, 
hence, that the better way is to leave free 
discussion to deal with these doctrines and 
their preachers, and supply whatever cor- 
tective remedy might be needed. We feel 
the force of the underlying principle con- 
tained in this idea, and in all ordinary cases 
would accept and support the principle, 
as resting upon a sound expediency. The 
exhibit made by the Anarchists in this 
country is, however, not an ordinary case, 
but a very extraordinary one, and, as shown 
by the sad experience at Chicago, fraught 
with serious peril to the public. 








It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
freedom of speech and of the press, though 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the coun- 
try, is not an absolute right, to be exercised 
without restraint or limitation. If one so 
uses this freedom as to inflict injury upon 
another in respect to his character or busi- 
ness, he may, in a suit brought by the 
injured party, be held answerable therefor 
in civil damages, and in certain cases he 
may be indicted and tried as a criminal. 
The law against slander thus qualifies free- 
dom of speech and of the press. So, also, 
the law qualifies this freedom by limiting 
its exercise to those occasions, places and 
modes that do not directly involve a dis- 
turbance of social and public order, and 
thereby interfere with the convenience of 
the people. No man has aright so to use 
his freedom of speech as to disturb the 
proceedings of a court of justice, or the 
quietude of a religious meeting, or of any 
other meeting assembled for lawful pur- 
poses. The right, though a very sacred 
one, may be justly so qualified as to make 
it consistent with the rights of others, and 
with those of organized society. Civil 
society has a right to exist, to protect its 
own safety and that of all its members, 
and to enact and execute all laws that are 
necessary to secure these ends. There is, 
and there can be, no freedom of speech or 
of the press that excludes the application 
of this maxim. 

We are of the opinion that the gospel of 
anarchy, as propagated by the Arbeiter 
Zeitung of Chicago and the Anarchists of 
that and other cities of this country, is in 
itself such a malignant attack upon the 
very foundations of American society, and 
upon all law, order and morality, and 
withal so adapted to incite to deeds of vio- 
lence and murder, that the time has fully 
come for the people to say by law that this 
gospel shall not be preached in this coun- 
try by anybody, whether native or foreign- 
born. The people ought not, in the name 
of freedom, to tolerate preaching whcse de- 
liberate purpose is to promote lawlessness, 
and lead to the commission of atrocious 
crimes against the peace and good order 
of society. Society has the undoubted 
right to lay its hand upcn all such preach- 
ing anj preachers, whether these preachers 
be platform speakers or editorial assassins: 
and it should, as a means of prevention, 
and in the interests of the public safety, 
sternly exercise this right. Such men a3 
incited the murders at Chicago, should be 
taught that there is no room in this coun- 
try for their sort of freedom. Such freedom 
is a public nuisance that ought to be 
abated; and, if we have not laws enough 
for this purpose, then let us add to them 
until we shall have enough, and then be 
sure to execute them. 


BEER AND BLOOD. 








Herr Most, the terrible, is under a cloud. 
Not long ago he shook his mane before the 
Workingmen’s Rifle Club, and told the 
members how he would treat a policeman 
or any one else bold enough to attempt to 
thwart his benevolent plans. What these 
plans were he did not state, but whoever 
opposed them he would drive out of the 
country with his dagger of lath. He ex- 
hibited a Winchester rifle and hinted pretty 
broadly that it wascapable of smashing the 
toughest tyrant at twenty paces and a 
policemen at two thousand yards. Such 
was the contempt Herr John had for these 
minions. The general impression gath- 
ered from his remarks was that his spirit 
was thoroughly aroused and that he 
thirsted for gore. 

Naturally enough, this statement of Herr 
Most’s attitude toward society as it is or- 
ganized, struck awe into the hearts of the 
Grand Jurors. They concluded it unsafe to 
let such a savage and warlike character 
remain at large. Therefore they indicted 
him. 

Perhaps Herr Most did not know what 
an indictment was. Perhaps, during his 
extensive and vartegated experience in the 
jails of Germany, he had not met with an 
indictment. He harbored in his heart no 
ill-feeling against such a thing as an indict- 
ment. The police, the tyrants and oppress- 
ors, were his enemies. After he had fin- 


ished them off he might turn about and 
face the indictment, but at present no 





doubt he thought’ it would be useless to 
get more enemies on his hands than he 
could handle at once. And then the indict- 
ment, as well as he could make out, was a 
thing of neither flesh nor blood. It was 
something ghostlike and stealthy, liable to 
pounce upon him at any moment. Herr 
Most wanted something tangible to fight. 
After beer he panted for blood. In the in- 
dictment he smelt no blood, and under 
these circumstances he did the happy thing 
and disappeared. 
Side by side with a burning hatred for 
tyranny, Herr Most cherishes in his heart 
a tender feeling for Lena Fisher. When 
the dogs of justice began to hound him 
down, he fled to his Lena, and Lena gave 
him shelter. With her he made his bower, 
and decked it with the Winchester rifle, a 
policeman’s club, several hundred copies 
of the Fretheit, and various recipes for 
compounds which strike terror into the 
heart of the oppressor. Herein the remote 
wilds of Allen Street Herr Most spent many 
happy days. Lena Fisher kept a lookout 
for the police at the door, while the Apostle 
of Wind perused his /retheits, fondled the 
Winchester, and brandished his club 
within. 
One day the men in buckram came while 
Lena Fisher was away from her post. 
They kicked open the door and peered 
into the haunt of the anarchist. He was 
nowhere in sight. The Winchester, the 
Fretheits and the club were stacked in one 
corner and a huge slouch hat and blouse 
hung on achair. The Inspector and his 
men began to search the closets and such 
places where Herr John would be must 
likely to hide his bulk. They found him 
under the bed. The hero ofa hundred 
wordy battles was dragged out by his heels. 
He was covered with dust, feathers and 
cobwebs, avd looked as meek asa lamb. 
Thus he lay and thus he bore his point and 
thus the rogues in buckram let drive at 
bim. 

He has since had a chance to complain 
of the fare in the Tombs. 





A RISING IN ULSTER. 


A LETTER to the London 7imes, and which 
it does not hesitate to print, is as full of 
sedition as one of Herr Most’s harangues. 
The writer, an Ulster landlord, tells how 
his head carpenter took him to aloft and 
showed him eleven new Henry breech- 
loading rifles, which ten men under him, 
with himself, had bought for use against 
the government of Irelaad if Home Rule 
should be granted. They asked him to 
allow them a range in the park to practice 
after work hours in the summer. So he 
marked off a range for them, and they en- 
gaged an old soldier to instruct them. 
And the Ulster landlord says: 

“The Protestants in the north of Ireland will 
fight with all the determimation and tenacity 
which they inherit from their semi-Scotch an- 
cestors before they will endure the domination 
of the Parnellites, whom they Cespise as much 
as they hate.” 

The writer then recalls the Wexford 
atrocities of 1798, and he continues: 

“Of one thing [ am very certain—that if the 
evil day of Home Rule should ever come, now as 
before, in defense of their property, their re- 
ligion, and their lives, ‘the Imperial! race will 
turn savagely to bay.’” 

It is desirable to know how widespread 
this feeling is. It is nothing less than a 
seditious threat; and the question whether 
such publication should be suppressed by 
law.is one to be considered. The threat 
plainly made is that, if the majority of 
Ireland decides, as it has, for Home Rule, 
and the majority of Parliament yields it, 
and the measure becomes law, then the 
Protestants of North Ireland, who have 
been so outraged at the lawlessness of 
their neighbors, will themselves turn law- 
breakers, and murder the officers of the 
law. 

This boasted intention is supported by 
other reports. A remarkable call bas arisen 
in Ulster for rifles, and thousands have been 
imported for sale, and the number of those 
who have armed to resist the law, and who 
are drilling and practicing at ranges, must 
be very large. Indeed it has been persist- 
ently reported that General Wolseley has 
declared that he would himself join the 
Ulster rioters and rebels. Of course he has 





denied any such intention, but the emphasis 
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with which the report has been affirmed 
shows the zeal of those who are trying by 
all threats, by foul means as well as fair, to 
kill the just proposal of Home Rule. 

And these threats come from those who 
were so amazed and scandalized because Mr. 
Gladstone had uttered a threat if his meas- 
ure was rejected, which threat was of the 
mildest and most inferential kind. For 
our part we have no fear that under Home 
Rule the rights of the minority would not be 
respected. Why, Parnell is himself a Prot- 
estant, and even ‘‘ Protestant Ulster” would 
probably cast its vote for Home Rule. 
Threats of murder, and resistance to law 
are just as bad in Ulster as in Kerry, and 
are not to be permitted, unless we permit 
the ravings of Herr Most and Mrs. Parsons. 


CAitorial Botes. 


AN apostle, taught by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, wrote some eighteen hundred years 
ago, as follows: ** Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is.” What he then wrote is as true of Chris- 
tians now living as it was of Christians living in 
that age. Ali Christians, no matter who they 
are, or where born, or when or where they live 
and die, are ‘‘ the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus.” This faith at once changes their 
status of alienage by wicked works and gives 
them that of souship; and this sonship makes 
them ‘theirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” Such they are while pilgrims resident 
in earthly tabernacles. It doth not yet fully 
“appear” what these sons and heirs of God 
**sball be” when they leave this world and pass 
up into the spirit-realm. The Bible draws a 
glowing picture of their future life; yet the 
reality, as they will see and know it in Heaven, 
goes beyond the picture. Eye hath not seen, 
and ear hath not heard, and it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, the things 
that God hath prepared for them that love him. 
Their best study of Heaven by the light of the 
Bible leaves much to be learned about Heaven 
when they get there, and see as they are seen 
and know as they are known. We have, how- 
ever, a most important bint with rezurd to their 
future state, in the fact that they will be hke 
Christ,whom they will see as he is,and with whom 
they will commune and dwell forever. This 
likeness to Christ will be true of them in respect 
to the spiritual bodies with which they will be 
invested alter the resurrection. These bodies 
will be fashioned like unto the “glorious body” 
with which he ascended into Heaven, and in 
which he dwells there. They will be like Christ 
in moral character. He was on earth, and is in 
Heaven, boly, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners; and what he was and is in this 
respect, that they will be, and from this exalted 
state they will never lapze. Christlike purity, 
absolute and perfect, will be their moral condi- 
tion forever. Christ’s character, as the living 
picture of theirs in Heaven, pours a flood of 
light upon their heavenly life ; and the more we 
study this character the better shall we under- 
stand that life. It is easy to see that it must be 
one of supreme blesredness. There are no joys 
of the soul that can compare with those that 
spring from its own purity, The character of 
God and the constitution of human nature 
make purity peace with God and peace with 
one’s self. Purity solves the problem of hap- 
piness as nothing else will er can. 








Tue most important work Christ gave his 
Church to do is that of converting the world. 
We may say that it exists simply for this pur- 
pose. In this work, therefore, if in any, the 
Church should sink its differences, and the va- 
rious denominations should manage somehow 
towork in harmony, Even more clear is it, if 
possible, that in the mission work of any of our 
denominations there should be the utmost har- 
mony and fellowship. If there be differences of 
opinion allowed, in the love of Christ, in any 
denomination, those who differ ought to agree 
to evangelize the world, and equally to take 
their part in it. Most shameful would it be, 
when the world so calls for missionaries, if those 
representing one phase of orthodoxy should say 
to ihose representing another that they should 
not be allowed to go as missionaries supported 
by the common beneficence of the Church. It 
will be remembered how such a proposition, in- 
troduced at the last meeting of the American 
Board by one speaker, was rebuked by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor. Any effort to maintain a mo- 
nopoly of missionaries of one sort by refusing to 
commission any others, and imposing theologi- 
cal conditions not recognized by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities or creeds of the dexomination, 
such as we sometimes hear talked about, 
would be sure to arouse indignation among 
people who love the liberty to do good, and 
would not only disturb the peace, but might, it 
ig to be feared, even cripple the ability of 4 mig- 





sion board. We heartily trust that the forbear- 
ance of the friends of our missionary societies 
may not be put to any such severe test, 


Tue local representative of a large Southern 
tobacco house in this city speaks as follows re- 
garding the poisonous character of cigarettes, 
He says in answer to the question, Are cigarettes 
very injurious? 

“The amount of drugs used in doctoring them is 
appalling. There is a certain kind of cigarette re- 
garded as one of the most salable in the market, in 
which enervating drugs are used to a fnghtful ex- 
tent. Millions of these cigarettes are sold annually. 
One house in New York sells on an average 5,000,- 
000 a day, and the profits of the proprietor of the 
brane are said to be a third of a million dollars a 
year. Valerian and a tincture of opium are exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of the cigarettes. 
The tobacco, which is a Virginia production and 
naturally of straw color, is rendered dark, soggy 
and greasy by the process to which it is subjected. 
An experienced tobacconist can detect the presence 
ef valerian by the smell. The drug imparts a sweet 
soothing effect, that in a little time obtains a fasci- 
nating control over tue smoker. The more cigar- 
ettes he smokes the more he desires to smoke, just 
as is the case with one whousesopium. The desire 
grows into a passion. The smoker becomes a slave 
to the enervating habit. To the insidious effect of 
the drugs is attributed the very success with which 
the particular brand has met. Unfortunately, that 
success has caused an army of imitators to spring 
up, and nearly every day some new brand is placed 
on the market. By the use of drugs it is possible to 
make a very inferior quality of tobacco pleasant. 
They are put on the market at such a price that the 
poorest can easily procure them, and boys go in 
swarms for them,” 


Now let us hear what the same well informed 
gentleman says about the ‘‘ Havana flavoring” 
so much in demand: 


It is made from the tonca bean, which contains 
a drug called melljolotis, a deadly puison, seven 
grains being sufficient to kill a dog. It has become 
quite an article of commerce, and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of cigarettes.” 

**Does the paper wrapper of a cigarette add a 
great deal to its injuriousness?” 

“Certainly. There are three sorts of paper in 
common use, made respectively from cotton and 
linen rags and from rice straw. Cotton paper is 
made chiefly in Trieste, Austria, and the linen and 
rice paper in Paris. The first, manufactured from 
the filthy scrapings of ragpickers, is bought in large 
quantities by the manufacturers, who turao it into a 
pulp and subject it to a bleaching process to make 
it presentable. The lime and other substances used 
in bleaching have a very harmful influence ypon the 
membrane of the throat and nose, Cotton paper is 
so cheap that a thousand cigarettes can be wrapped 
at a cost of only two cents. Rice paper is rather 
expensive. Tobscconized paper is manufactured. 
It is common paper saturated with tobacco in such 
a way as to imitate the veins of the tobacco leaf very 
neatly, It is used in making all-tobacco cigarettes. 
Arsenical preparations are also used in bleaching 
cigarette papers, and oil of creosote is preduced 
naturally as a consequence of combustion. The 
latter is very injurious to the throat and langs, and 
is said to accelerate the development of consump- 
tion in any one predisposed to the disease.” 


And yet in the face and eyes of all the facis 
about the direct poisonous influence of tobacco 
and alcoholic drinks, millions of people persist in 
using both, and probably will to the day of their 
death, 


Tue Hon. Neal Dow writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I want you toknow how much I thank you for 
your admirable article, “‘ Temperance in Politics.’ 
The good it will do is immeasurable, for your paper 
goes largely among the Jeaders of public opinion, 
with whom it is very influential. And it is that class 
of our people wh>m we wish to move in the direc- 
tion indicated by you; in no other way is it possible 
to win. 

Many years ago, one of our rummy Governors— 
and they were all rummies in those days—in his in- 
augural address said: 

‘Here as elsewhere. I forbid the banns between 

temperance and religion and politics of every party 
and every sect.” 
Not long after we had a Temperance Convention at 
Augusta, the legislature being then in session, and 
as @ member of the committee on resolutions, I 
offered the following as one of the series: 

* Resolved, That the banns be forbidden between 
rum and religion and politics of every party and 
every sect. That in the name of God and humanity 
a union be proclaimed, holy and indissoluble, of 
affection as well as of interest, bet yveen temperance 


and politics and religion of whatever party and 
whatever sect,” 


Your admirable article has the same thought. 

And Francis E. Willard writes us: 

Your editorial this week on the drink traffic isa 
bugle-note full half-way up the hillside! You don’t 
know the “aid and comfort” it gives us temper- 
ance workers. A thousand thanks! 


A meetine of Anarchists was recently held in 
Cleveland, O., which was attended bya num- 
ber of the police in citizen’s dress, whose pres- 
ence, being made known to the Avarchists, 
served to put them under some restraint. The 
President, in opening the meeting, said : 

“Brother Anarchists, [ would not waste words 
here to-night, but would advise you to go out and do 
as your brethren in Chicago did; but there are spot- 
ters present, and should I do so I would be arrested 
and thus ourglory wouldend, But be patient, and 





our time will come. Capital will have to yield in 
the end, not by arbitration, but by force.” - 
Resolutions approving of the action of the Anar. 
chists in Chicago were adopted by the meeting. 
Ao old man took the floor and said: “A Win- 
chester rifle costs eighteen dollars. Think how 
many bombs you could purchase for that sum. 
Stop buying watches and save your money for 
dynamite.” When the language was objected to 
by one of the listeners, cries came from all parte 
of the meeting: ‘‘Put himout. Throw him out 
of the window.” It is by meetings of this char- 
acter, and talking of this kind, and by publica- 
tions of the same type, that the Anarchists pre- 
pare themselves for riots and bloodshed. There 
ought to be no such seditious discussion in this 
country. Tho public safety demands its sup- 
pression by the authority of law. 





THERE were six bodies, or groups of Liberal 
Baptist churches, that in 1883 met in confer- 
ence in Minneapolis to consider their mutual 
agreements, They were the Free Christian Bap- 
tists of New Brunswick, the Free Baptists of 
Nova Scotia, the Freewill or Free Baptists of the 
United States, the General Baptists, the Separate 
Baptists, and the Church of God. In any present 
discussion of the subject the ** Christians ” must 
make a seventh body. Of these the most 
doubtful candidate for union is the Church 
of God, because it insists on feet-washing, as an 
ordinance binding upon all, by which it may, if 
inflexible, exclude itself from union ; and because 
it does not absolutely require baptism as a con- 
dition of church membership, which may be 
made an excuse for excluding it. The ‘‘ Chris- 
tians ” may possibly exclude themselves because 
of their stringency against any written articles 
of faith; but the articles of faith adopted 
by the other Liberal Baptist Churches have 
no binding character, and we anticipate no 
serious difficulty here. We observe that The 
Morning Star hopes for an ‘ultimate 
unition of all Baptist Christians in America.” 


Mr Powpekty has shown his capacity to be 
sensible and silly by tarns. When he condemned 
the great Southwestern strike, and did his best 
to have it settled, he was sensible to the last de- 
gree. When, failing to accomplish a settlement, 
he exhorted the Knights of Labor to stand firm 
and fight it cut, then a streak of silliness came 
over the spirit of his dreams. His last mani- 
festo, issued as a circular to the Knights of La- 
bor, gives good proof that he has thoroughly 
recovered his sober senses, and that he not only 
appreciates the facts as they exist, but knows 
how to give good advice in view of them. The 
Knights of Labor throughout the United States 
can do no better thing for their cause than to 
take this advice and folluw it. Mr. Powderly 
tells themin plain words that they ‘‘ have been 
losing ground, so far as public opinion is con- 
cerned, fur some time.” There is no doubt of 
this fact, and equally no difficulty in seeing the 
reason ; and, if this loat ground shall be recov- 
ered, it will be done by giving good heed to such 
counsels as Mr. Powderly’s circular contains, 
He advises the Knights of Labor to abandon the 
whole system of boycotting, to have nothing to 
do with the Anarchists, or any of their meas- 
ures, to keep all their movements and opera- 
tions within the limits prescribed by law, to 
avoid strikes except as a last resort, and to give 
up the silly notion that there is any necessary 
antagonism between capital and labor. He 
leaves some room for the rights of employers, 
and those of society, as well as for the rights of 
those who have labor to sell and want to sell it, 
and more than suggests that these nghts should 
be respected. We think, on the whole, exceed- 
ingly well of this circular. It shows that the 
author is conservative and cautious in the gen- 
eral tone of his mind, and has some knowledge 
of the principles involved in the so-calied labor 
question. Such men as Irons, who are simply 
fanatics and fools, not fit to lead anybody, weuld 
do well to study the circular carefully. Labor 
organizations that are in fact disorganizers of 
the industry of the country, are an unmitigated 
nuisance, and at the same time a curse to the 
very class whose interests they profess to pro- 
mote. 





WE may be mistaken, but wedo not see that 
there is anything in the recent seizure, by the 
Canadian authorities, ef the fishing schooner 
“David J. Adams,” that need to make the eagle 
scream very loudly. The captain of the schooner, 
as we understand the matter, was in the wrong. 
The law requires that trading vessels shall be 
registered, and that fishing vessels shall be sim- 
ply enrolled. The latter class of veaself cannot 
trade unless they take out a trade permit from 
the proper authority beforehand. If, therefore, 
the purchasing of bait, which is what was done 
by the “‘David J. Adams,” be regarded as trading, 
then this could not be lawfully done, since the 
captain of the schooner had failed to take out 
a trade permit. But if, on the other hand, 
such purchase does not come within the defini- 
tion of trading, then the act of the captain of 
the schooner was a violation of the tra'y of 
1818 between the United States and Great 
Britain, which, while sllowing American fisher- 








men to enter Canadian ports toobtain wood ang 
water, expressly declares that they shall not do 
so forany ‘‘other purpose whatever.” We seg 
no occasion for any international fuss or diplo. 
matic complications over the ‘‘David J. Adams,” 
and, as we presume, there will be none, 


A YEAR or more ago, when we were obliged to 
expose the groundless character of Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse’s notions respecting the locality of 
the Land of Goshen, we passed in silence hig 
claims respecting Lake Moris as beyond the 
range of biblical research. These claims, how- 
ever, are now challenged by an Englishman 
named Wilkinson, who has discovered a depress. 
ion in the Fayim, one hundred and fifty feet be- 
low the bed of the Nile, which clearly appears to 
be the basin of the ancient reservoir. So confi- 
dent is he that this is the original excavation of 
Amenemhat III, of the Twelfth Dynasty, he ig 
willing to purchase the ground, open the old 
canal, Bahr Yusif, and again lead in the waterg 
of the great river to irrigate the surrounding 
country. But the Egyptian Government, evi- 
dently deciding that his site is the true and 
feasible one, and not the locality and plan of 
Mr. Whitehouse, has determined to take the en- 
terprise into his own hands, in imitation of the 
public-spirited ancient ruler who inaugurated 
the improvement, and not unwisely judging 
that what would pay as a private specula- 
tion ought not to be a losing business when 
carried on as a national work. It is calculated 
that when this long disused improvement has 
been cleared out, and the inlet—which is not 
yet wholly filled up—has been re-excavated, a 
hundred millions of cubic yards of water will 
again flow into it during at least sixty days of 
the inundation of the Nile, so checking the 
damage of floods in Lower Egypt and providing 
an abundant supply for the cultivation of this 
extremely fertile district. 


PARLIAMENT has not yet come to a vote on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill; but the 
prospect of its passage has become more gloomy. 
The Hartington Whigs, and the Chamberlain 
Cave claim to have gathered enough opponents 
to defeat the measure by a small majority. The 
defeat threatened seems t> be a matter of pure 
malice toward Ireland; for it is certain that, if 
allowed to pass this reading, the bill would be 
hung up for a session, till it could be amended 
and made acceptable to the friends of the prop- 
ositioo. There seems to be a certain vivious- 
ness in Mr. Chamberlain’s opposition, although 
he claims to be more radical than Gladstone 
himself. If his voalition with the Tories is 
successful it can result finally only in a more 
thorough measure beimg proposed and passed 
later. Gladstone will probably dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appeal to the people; and the result 
can hardly be doubtful. The votes which the 
Parnellites gave to the Conservatives at the Jaat 
election will all go to Liberals, and Conserva- 
tives and Whigs and-Chamberlain’s Cave will be 
overwhelmed by the Radical victory. The only 
uphopeful element is in Gladstone’s age. He 
must hasten his work while he can retain his 
strength. His popularity with the electors is 
wonderful. 


Tae following action of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College, is simply an astound- 
ing departure from the record of all American 
colleges : 

‘¢ That in the opinion of the Board of Overseers it 

is advisable to permit a seientific substitute, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this report, to be of- 
fered by applicants for admission to the college for 
either Greek or Latin, one of these two languages 
always being required, and provision being made 
for elementary instruction in Greek and Latin, as 
elective in the college course.” 
Thiok of Harvard teaching the elements of 
Greek and Latin as electives to college students, 
and entering into competition on amo and musa 
with the Boston Latin School! Or think again, 
of students going through college in absolute 
ignorance of one of these two languages! This 
simply consolidates the: college and the scien- 
tific sckool, Then the Overseers tell the 
Faculty that they ought to enforce more con- 
atant attendance at recitations than they do, 
and that they ought to supervise more carefully 
the choice of electives and the daily work of the 
students, Just how the Faculty are to do this 
without limiting the elective system we do not 
see. It appears almost like an impotent con- 
fession, if not of failure, at least of serious 
trouble in carrying out the system. 





..--Frederick Douglass, that noble old hero, 
noble as a philanthropist, noble as a wise and 
discreet leader of the colored race through to the 
end of the dark and bloody days of slavery, 
noble, now, in his temperate words, to and 
about those who, both in and out of the church 
would treat his race unjustly—this noble man 
speake to our readers, in another column, on & 
topic of importance to all Christian peo 
ple. .Hear him criticise the notion that 
Christianity is impoteat to bring white and 
colored people together in the same house Of 
God, He says it was a success in Washington 
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under Dr. Rankin. So it was. What Christian- 
ity must DOW say is that all who desire to wor- 
sbip together shall be welcomed, whatever their 
rank or their skin. Christianity cannot step in 
and ssy: You must worship here or there, 
whether you wish toor not. It gives perfect 
freedom to come or go. But it detests the idea 
that people shall go because they are made to feel 
that they are not wanted. 


...» Phillips Brooks, we are informed, says he 
will not accept the Pennsylvania Episcopate. It 
js much to be hoped that he will retain the field 
of greater usefulness. 


_... The Churchman has this to say of the re- 
vival system : 

“The more we learn, by observation and descrip- 
tion, of the revival work which is not balanced and 
directed by the solid teaching and order of the 
Church, the more thankful we are for the recurrent 
seasons of the Christian year, the order of our pub- 
lic worship, and the moderate and wise restraint t> 
which even our Christian zeal is subjected. To be 
on jocular terms with the Devil, to speak of law and 
Gospel, Heaven and Hell, so as to produce loud 
‘applause’ and peals of ‘ laughter,’ does not seem 
tousa better way. Even if extraordinary revivals 
should be necessary, they can be conducted witheut 
setting aside the apostolic ministry, or depreciating 
the sacraments, or vulgarizing the mysteries of re- 
ligion.” 
That this description is utterly untrue and un- 
just we need not tell any one who has ever at- 
tended revival meetings. We trust that the 
readers of The Churchman are not credulous 
enough to believe that this is anything buta 
wild caricature. 


...-The conviction of ex-Alderman Jaehne, of 
this city, for bribery, is a victory for decency 
and honesty such as 1s as cheering as it is sur- 
prising. It would not have been possible if 
extraordinary pains had not been taken to se- 
cure a good jury, and thea to keep the members 
of it out of the reach of the jury-fixers, who 
have so often thwarted the best efforts of jus- 
tice. Jaehue is a thoroughly bad man. He is 
an accomplice of thieves, in league with receiv. 
ers of stolen goods, and he was trapped into the 
eonfession that he had received bribes for voting 
for the Broadway Railroad and other such bills. 
Being an alderman was a matter of ‘* business” 
to him, as it was presumably to more than a 
dozen of his associates. Now let the trial of his 
eompanions proceed, and that of the more 
guilty men who bought their aldermen as men 
would buy cattle. 


....-Let the students of every college in the 
country follow the good example of those of La- 
fayette College, Penn., who, at a recent meeting, 
adopted a resolution denouncing the brutal prac- 
tice of hazing, in every form. If the offivials of all 
these institutions have not the courage to forbid 
these practices—on the penalty of prompt ex- 
pulsion—let the students teach them a lesson or 
two by their own voluntary action. Hazing 
and prize-fighting, in the ring, behind the 
ropes, are of the same sort of ‘‘manly sport,” 
and both should be alike condemned in every 
civilized community. 


... Something like one hundred polygamists 
are now under indictment and awaiting trial. 
Of these about forty will be arraigued during 
the April term before Judge Hays at Blackfoot, 
Idaho, and the rest in the three districts in 
Usab. ‘* Apostle” Lorenzo Snow, for years the 
Church despot of Box Elder County, lies in the 
penitentiary, to whieh be voluntarily went in 
order that his appeal might be put forward 
upon the docket of the Supreme Court, and 
waits for a decision from Washington which 
shall set him free or doom him to a penalty of 
eighteen months and $900. 


«-eeThe Freeman’s Journal says that the 
constitution of the Kuoights of Labor con- 
demned by the Archbishop of Quebec, after it 
had been sent to the Congregation of the Inqui- 
sition for judgment, is not the constitution of 
1886, but one of an affiliated society in 1883, 
when i: was in its crude infancy and was work- 
ing out its form. Whatever may be the effect 
ef the Archbishop’s command in Canada, it has 
not the least control here, as the full bench of 
all our Archbishops must decide the matter. 


....Mr. Belmont, in presenting the Chinese 
Indemnity bill to the House of Representatives, 
made a speech in favor of the bill that does 
oredit alike to his head and his heart. He in- 
sisted that the Government was bound in justice 
and gvod faith to pay the losses which China- 
men have suffered in this country by outrages 
perpetrated upon their persons and property. 
This is higher and better ground than that 
taken by the President in recommending such 
indemnity to be made. 


+-..The Chicago Tribune, while believing in 
the right of free speech, thinks that when ‘‘ these 
Anarchist speakers and editorial assassins go 80 
faras to advocate murder, rapine and incen- 
diarism, then the right of free speech ends, and 
the law should deal with them just as promptly 
8 it would were they detected in committing 
the crimes which they urge others to commit,’» 
_* precisely the doctrine in which we be- 


-.--A majority of the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads are reported as in 
favor of the establishment of postal savings 
banks in this country. This gives some hope 
that such a measure would be adopted by the 
House of Representatives, We have not a doubt 
that, if the system were fairly tried in this coun- 
try, the result would abundantly prove its wis- 
dom. 


....-The Supreme Court of the United States 
has dismissed the case of Snow, the Mormon 
apostle who was convicted under the third sec- 
tion of the Edmunds Act. This leaves bim to 
suffer the penalty under the sentence of the 
territorial court. The third section of this act 
is doing a good service in bringing polygamists 
to justice. 


...-The colored people of the South are get- 
ting over the deepair caused by the fall of the 
Freedman’s Bank, if we can judge by the fact 
that the five savings banks of Charleston, 8. C., 
have on deposit $124,936 to the credit of 
Southern men. But North Carolina has not a 
single savings bank. The postal savings bank 
would be a special boon to the South and West, 


...-The price of silver per ounce has fallen so 
low in the London market that our standard 
silver dollar is really worth only about seventy- 
six cents, and yet Congress persists in the insan- 
ity of coining such dollars at the rate of not less 
than two millions per month. Such enormous 
stupidity and dishonesty can hardly be ex- 
ceeded. 


..--leit true? Isit kind? Is it necessary? 
These are very proper questions for one to ask 
and answer, when he finds himself about to speak 
evil of some one else. And if he answers any 
one of them in the negative, then he had better 
omit the evil speaking. The observance of this 
rule will save him from doing evil himeelf. 


...-General Shaler, of this city, has resigned 
his position as Major-General of the First Di- 
vision of the Natioval Guard, in consequence 
of the criminal charges pending against him, 
at the same time solemnly affirming bis inno- 
cence. Whether guilty or innocent, this was 
the proper thing for him to do. 


....Mrs, Carrie B. Gilmore, of Philadelphia, 
after a long contest, has secured her admission 
to the bar as a practicing lawyer in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; and this gives her a 
similar right in all the inferior courts of that 
state. We congratulate her upon her persis- 
tence and her victory. 


..+.The choice for college pastors of Harvard 
has been wisely made. The men selected are, 
besides the Dean, Prof. F. G. Peabody, E. E. 
Hale, Unitarian ; Phillips Brooks, Episcopalian ; 
Dr. McKenzie and the Rev. G, A. Gordon, Con- 
gregational; and the Rev. Richard Montague, 
Baptist. 


....-The American Oriental Society, at its re- 
cent annual meeting, adopted unanimously a 
resolution commending the cause of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund to the liberal support of the 
public, the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 
speaking an earnest word for the work and its 
needs, 


.... When laboring men learn that capital is 
not their enemy, but practically their friend, 
and that the capitalist is the only one who has 
the means of buying their labor, they will make 
a very important discovery. Such is the fact, 
whether they know it or not. 

.-. In reading over somewhat rapidly the 
large volume of the Decrees of the Roman 
Catholic Council of Baltimore, we failed to 
notice one prohibition that deserves mention. 
Priests are forbidden to attend horse races or 
the theater. 

....Sir Charles Warren, the new chief of the 
London Police, is the man who is go well known 
as the explorer of Jerusalem. He is a man of 
fearless religious principle, and of great energy 
He is a total abatainer. 

....-Through the introduction of scientuafic 
temperance instruction into the public schools 
of St. Louis, 20,000 children are daily taught 
the effects of alcohol and tobacco upon thc 
human system. 

...-The horrible Carrollton massacre has not 
yet received the investigation it needs. When 
shall we have it? 

...-Before this reaches our readers, Prof. 


Timotby Dwight will, doubtless, be elected Pres- 
ident of Yale College. 


TO OUR READERS. 


We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that it is 9s well to save a dollar in 
renewing your subscription as in any other 
way. This can be so easily done, and is 
now by a large percentage of our subscrib- 
ers, that we feel it our duty as well as 
pleasure to call the special attention of 
those of our readers whose subscriptions 
are about expiring to the following table 
for renewing their own subscriptions. 











One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months.,. .75/Two years,,,.... 5.00 





Four moaths.... 4.00/Three years..... 7 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years..... 8.5 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10.00 


or for raising a club at the following 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions................+..$82.50 each. 
Three si <abpeeniensteiinein 2.38 
Four - nciniidaeeiadianai * ie 
Five i wenetan sheiahinaioice 2.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 
Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
seriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tug InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Any ove wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. 








A WORD ABOUT CHICAGO. 


WHEN you visit Chicago you cannot possibly make 
a mimake by stopping at the Leland Hotel, whose 
proprietor is the popular Warren F. Leland. ‘ihe lo- 
cation of the Leland is magnificent. Situated at the 
corner of Michigan Avenue Boulevard and Jackson 
Street, the uninterrupted view of Lake Michigan is 
etween the lake and the 


every convenience, and is firet-class in all its ap. 
pointments. And another importent point is that its 
prices are uniformly reasonable, 

Ss 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
StTaTeE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
lowa Ciry. Ia. 
“I can indorse it asthe best preparation ot the kind 
Lever used, No physician can afford to 
oy says Professora. C. COPPE 





COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. 


It may not be known to many of our readers that 
persons living in emall towns and villages, and in 
the country, can have the benefit of gas as well as 
those living in the cities, with this very important 
difference, that Ly J can havea much better article 
and at very much less expense. Indeed, the cost of 
lighting a house—including the intereet upon the 
first expenditure—is scarcely more, if as great, as 
the expense of kerosene jompe. the danger, of 
coutae, from fire and accident being infinitely less. 
The Combination Gas Company of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, have an advertisement in this week's paper 
which we ask all of our readers living outside of the 
cities to read, aa we are quite sure it will prove of 
interest to them. 


DIVIDENDS. 








bankers and loaning 
ment at a much higher rate. The whole secret of 


ly strengthened and Searoved, A 

served his clients faithfully and well for six or 
ten years is entitled to and should receive more con- 
fidence and trust than a stranger. Durmng ten years 
President of the Merchants’ 


of the country, men for whow he has been making 
investments during the last tem years. Money can 
be sent him for investment sey time, by drafts to his 


ters from old customers, free on application.—C 
gregationalist, Dec. 24th, 1886. 
po ae ee 


IRON FENCING. 


Tusiron fence is almost universally revlacing the 
wooden and stone fence, and is in fact the only sensi- 
ble fence for every and all purposes. The National 
Tron Fence Company, of 22 Cortlandt Street. whose 
advertisement appears in our columns, manufacture 
fences for sli purposes, but make a specialty of 
fences for cemeteries, parks, country residences, ev. 
Their tence is wholly of irou, poste and all, and 
when properly put up is ly _ everlasting. 
They have supvlied large Gparntitios of fencing fcr 
Central Park, andalse City H:ll and Madison Square 





Park, and their fence is recognized as one of the best 
nthe market, 


The Matchless Liberality and Cheapness of 
the New Lire Poticres or THE TRAVELERS, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is creating a pertect furore in the com- 
munity. They are nearly doubling their customary 
amount of business each month. Ask the nearest 
agent for a copy.—Ez. 





MODERN POPULAR PAINTS. ~ 


ho 
only use 8 paint after a thorough and satisfactory 
trial, have, i 


seniSense, ” . a 

engaged in the manufacture of Iron Oxide Paints, 

Sel Eee lies baa Gras eta ha fap 
A a D us @ proprietor o 

with satisfaction. ’ ts . — 


r HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
OSMETIO GLYCERINE.— d ly b: - 
al British C mpany of Chemists and _ 4 A ~ wn 
as supplied too;the 3 Family, to her Royal Bich 
al er Grace the Duchess 


ladies 

For the complexion and toilet, disfiguri erup- 
tions, chapping, wrinkling, etc. Keeps the ‘ain soft 
and delicate. No harmful ingredients. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, fancy 
goods dealers, etc. The Liebig Company, (N.Y. De- 
pot, 88 Murray St.). Sole American Agents,—Advt. 


A NEW YORK BANKER. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 








cago. vepnwae, Wednesday, . 18th, " 
continuing probab gy a ori 


of representation o 
page twoof the Year-Book for 


- » Page 223. 

ers are announced by the Year-Book; ard fuller 

statement of the presrem will be msde in due 

time, It isconfidently anticipated that this session 

will be one of special interest and importance. 
SaMvueEt B. Capen, Chairman of Provisional Com. 
Henry A. Hazen, Secretary. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WHITING MFG. C0, 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square and {6th Street, 


Respectfully invite an in- 
spection of their productions 
appropriate for WEDDING 
GIFTS and PRESENTA- 
TIONS, embracing examples 
of the highest merit in every 
variety of treatment known 
to the Silversmith’s art, 


SOLID SILVER 
Exclusively. 


%& Benedict’s Time, >& 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 








Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


Benedict Brothers, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortland 
Street, N. Y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT ?tTEN 


SLEEVE BUTTONS. 
* Establiehed 1821. * 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DUB. BILITY. 








92 Bleecker St.. New York 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0,, 


FINE CARPETS 


and 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Are offering some exceed- 
ingly beautiful specimens of 
AXMINSTER, WILTON, MO- 
QUETTE and VELVET CAR- 
PETINGS, which have just 
been received. 

Special attention is invited 
to our 


RUG AND MATTING STOCK, 


which contains many great 
novelties. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
REPUDIATED STATE DEBTS. 








WE have received a copy of a memorial, 
to be addressed to Congress, in which it is 
proposed to ask that body to consider: 


‘“* First, To what extent, if any, the National 
Government is justly obligated te holders of 
bonds issued in the names of any of the states, 
and what steps should be taken to satisfy them. 

** Second, What policy the National Govern- 
ment can legally and prudently adopt in aiding 
indebted and embarrassed states, or in directly 
assuming their liabilities.” 


The body of the memorial shows that 
the points here stated refer to those states 
that ‘‘have created money obligations, 
amounting without interest to over one 
hundred millions of dollars,” which obli- 
gations ‘‘ they do not respect.” The memo- 
rial puts twelve of the thirty-eight states 
inthis sad predicament. Ina note accom- 
panying this copy of the memotia!, we are 
requested to sign the memorial, if we ap- 
prove it, and, at any rate, to give it our 
** careful consideration,” and afterward ex- 
press our “views” in THe INDEPENDENT. 
We shall not sign the memorial, because we 
do not approve of it. 

As to our ‘‘ views’ on the subject, we 
say very frankly that we do not see that 
the ‘‘ National Govern nent,” as such, has 
any duty to perform either to the states 
that have repudiated their debts, or to the 
holders of the bonds repudiated by these 
states. The bonds in question were not is- 
sued by the ‘** National Government,” and 
not guaranteed by it, and were not by those 
who purchased them in the first instance, 
or by those who hold them, acvepted op 
the basis of any faith, express or implied, 
that the ‘‘ National Government” would 
take any measures for their payment, in 
the event that the issuing states should fail 
to pay them. They are state bonds, pure 
and simple, and nothing else, without a 
solitary element impressing upon them a 
national character, or implying any duty of 
the ‘‘National Government ” to see to their 
payment. Their purchasers and holders 
knew what they were buying at the time 
of the purchase, and, like all other pur- 
chases of negotiable securities, took the 
risks of their own transactions. It turns 
out, unfortunately for them, that they 
made a bad bargain; but this is no reason 
why the ‘National Government” should 
make up their losses, any more than it 





should make up the losses of others who 
happen to make bed bargains. Being caught 
in the grip of swindling states, they have our 
hearty sympathy; and yet there are no 
funds in the Treasury of the United States, 
and, under the Constitution as it now is 
no funds can be put there, out of which 
Congress can order their losses to be made 
good, either in whole or in part. 

There is a point, however, not referred 
to in this memorial, in respect to which we 
should be very glad to memorialize Con- 
gress. This point relates to the passage of 
a joint resolution by the two Houses of 
Congress, proposing to the legislatures of 
the several states such an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States as 
would enable the “‘ National Government,” 
through the legislation of Congress and the 
action of the Federal Courts, to compel the 
states to pay their lawful debts, and thus 
put it beyond their power successfully to 
repudiate these debts. We believe thor- 
oughly in the wisdom of such an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. The sad 
exhibit of the last twenty-five years, to go 
no further back in our history, shows that 
the people cf the United States ought in 
this way to put an end to all future state re- 
pudiation. They have the power to do so, 
and should exercise that power to this end. 





PENSION SCHEMES. 


THERE seems a good prospect that the 
Senate of the United States will have a 
liberal supply of bills for increasing the 
pension expenses of the Government. The 
Mexican pension bill, estimated to involve 
an ultimate expenditure of about $75,000,- 
000, has been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and is now before the Senate 
for its action. Senator Logan has intro- 
duced a bill, whose estimated expenditure 
would in the end cost the Government 
more than $600,000,000. There is also the 
Cullom bill, the cost of which is set down 
at about $50,000,000. And, in addition to 
all this, there is a proposition before the 
Senate to repeal the arrears limitation, 
which would increase pension expenses by 
the trifling sum of only $222,368,000. 

These are some of the schemes which 
the Senate will have under consideration 
when it soberly takes up the pension ques. 
tion for practical action. How many more 
schemes are yet to come we do not know; 
yet, judging from the fertility of senators 
on this subject, we should not be at all 
surprised if several other bills should be 
introduced. There is really no danger cof 
any lack of pension bills in either House 
of Congress. It is well to remember that 
an increase of pension expenses, on any- 
thing like the scale proposed in these bills, 
calls for a large increase in the annual 
receipts of the Government with which to 
pay them. The surplus in the Treasury 
last year, over and above necessary ex- 
penses, was less than eighteen million dol- 
lars; and unless there shall be a large in- 
crease of receipts, which means increased 
taxation, the Treasury would be without 
funds with which to pay the proposed ad- 
ditions to our pension expenses. Some 
provision should be made to raise the need- 
ful amount of money. Mr. Morrison, 
from the House Committee on Rules, re- 
cently reported the following rule for 
adoption: 

“It shall bein order, when any general bill 
or proposition to increase,the ;rates or amounts 
of pensions, or to grant pensions to persons not 
previously entitled thereto by law, is under con- 
sideration, to amend the same so as to pro- 
vide by taxation or otherwise for the payment 
thereof; but no such amendment shali 
be in order unless the net revenue pro- 
vided for shall be thereby set apart for the sole 
purpose of paying such increased pensions.” 

The point here hinted at is certainly one 
of cardinal importance. When it is pro- 
posed permanently to increase the expenses 
of the Government for an unknown or in- 
definite period, as is the fact im all these 
pension schemes, provision ought at the 
same time to be made for raising the money 
with which to pay these expenses. Andif 
the members of Congress would consider 
the question of ways and means when they 
are voting for pensions right and_left, they 
would probably act more wisely and pru- 
dently on this whole subject. Gentlemen, 
please to give us the law for raising the 
money as well as the law for spending it; 
and do not give us the latter unless you 








have the courage to give us the former. 
Let the people understand that increased 
pensions mean increased taxation. 


THE DEBT OF THIS CITY. 


THE constitution of this state provides 
that no city, except for special ‘purposes 
which are designated, shall contract a debt 
in excess of ten per cent. of the total value 
of its real estate as shown by the assessment 
immediately preceding the contraction of 
such debt. The total funded debt of this 
city, contracted prior to the adoption of 
this constitutional provision,is $125,481,839 
while§ the amount of indebtedness 
which the ten percent. *provision allows is 
$116,844,313. The city, however, has pur- 
chased and now holds its own bonds, as a 
sinking fund tothe amount of $36,127,139, 
which leaves $89,354,700 as the actual 
outstanding debt, or $27,489,613 less than 
the amouat of debt which the city can in- 
cur, unless we count these sinking-fund 
bonds as a part of the debt. 

Should these sinking-fund bonds be so 
counted? Judge Daly, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, answered this question in 
the affirmative; and his opiniou was sus- 
tained by the General Term. We did not 
at the time believe the decision to be good 
law or goud common sense. The Court of 
Appeals of this state, in a recent decision, 
has answered the same question in the neg- 
ative; and this is not only authoritative, 
but evidently the right view of the matter. 
To regard the sinking fund held by the city 
through its proper officers as a part of the 
outstanding debt of the city, when it is 
really the extinction of the debt to full 
amount thereof, seemed to us, as it does 
still, to be the sheerest kind of nonsense. 
We are only surprised that any judge could 
perpetrate upon himself sucia nonsense. 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE monetary features of the market 
continue easy, and loanable funds are read- 
ily obtained where good collateral is pre- 
sented. The demand for money is some- 
what restricted on account of the quiet 
there is in speculative circles, and the hes- 
itancy of business men to extend their 
transactions, owing to the uncertainty there 
is felt in regard to the adjustment of the 
differences between capital andlabor. The 
prospects, however, are favorable, and the 
future is bright, though delays are vexa- 
tious, while results are within reach. Many 
are disposed to comment adversely on the 
export of gold which has taken place with- 
in the past few weeks, as calculated to 
unfavorably influence the course of finan- 
cial matters. Thereis very little likelihood of 
such a result while existing circumstances 
are in control. Neither is there any occa- 
sion for alarm or uneasiness, as the strong 
condition of the Treasury will stand us in 
good stead, for the Secretary is,in a position 
to make further calls for bonds,and thereby 
make its gold available to the banks. Since 
the first of January the total shipments of 
gold have amounted to about $28,500,000; 
but during the {same period in 1884, the 
export movement of the precious metal 
amounted to $41,000,000, and surely we 
are in as good, if not better, position now to 
stand what is really but a moderate loss. 

Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have Leen obtainable at 
14@24 per cent., and time loans available 
at 83@8} per cent., but there has been very 
little inquiry for the latter. Commercial 
paper continues in light supply and dis- 
count rates are unchanged. First-class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 34@4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 34@44, and good 
single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 


The week in Wall Street has been quiet 
and inactive, with but little prospect of any 
immediate change for the better. There 
has been a buoyant undertone to what 
business was done, but fluctuations have 
reflected hesitation on the part of operators, 
and a disposition to realize on every frac- 
tional advance. 

There is, however, no sign ‘of peaee be- 
tween the warring transcontinental roads, 
and the most blatant bulls have at last 
ceased to predict when that fortunate eyent 
may be expected. 











The event of the week was the death of 
Charles F. Woerishoffer, for a long time 
the most active operator in‘ the Street. Of 
him it may truly be said that for every 
enemy he had a hundred friends, and the 
daily journals are still teeming with stories 
of his generosity alike to friend and foe. 
His death coming as it does is a severe 
blow to many upon the Street, as he 
probably paid more in commissions than 
any three operators. The speculative situ- 
ation is without new feature of importance, 
but the temper of the street, is becoming 
more bullish with a feeling that the outlook 
presents a more promising aspect. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

The dealings of the market for Govern. 
ment bonds were more active than of late, 
and a general slight advance was experi- 
enced in most all the series. The following 
were the closing quotations: 


at aise Qurrency 68, ne 1278 

i3gs, 1891, reg.. .1ils 7 cy 127% = 
ba 189}, coup... 11254 1\249/Currency 68. '90.130}, = 
4a, (07. Teg...... Wwh7%q 126+|Currency 68, "97.1323, = 
48, 1x07, CoUD... 1257, 126>3|Currency 68. "96. 135%) = 
Three per cents.1u%, 9 — ([Ourrency os, ‘#.1375, — 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York city 
panks was increased last week $1,383,550, 
and itnow amounts to $12,497,075. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $3,325,000, a decrease in specie of 
$1,114 800, an increase in legal tenders of 
$1,472,200, a decrease in net deposits of 
$4,102,600, and a decrease in circulation of 
$6,000. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 

Legal Net. 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. .11,297,000 $1,643,000 — $903,000 810,423,000 


Manh’n Co. 9,684,000 1,466,000 531,000 9,754,000 
Merchants’. 8,249,800 824,300 988,600 8,153,210 
Mechanics’. 9,115,000 1,290,000 769,000 7,975,000 
America,... 11,869,000 1,127,700 773,800 9,996,000 
Phenix..... 2,842,000 315,000 $24,000 2,554,000 
rn 9,517,000 3,345,200 1,278,000 11, 742,29 
Tradesm’n's 2,457,500 280,600 $13,000 2,167,400 
Fulton 1,244,900 950,600 143,000 1,728,800 
Chemical... 17,347,300 10,455,700 85,600 23, 832,30 
Mer, Exch.. 3,021,200 571,600 891,900 8,461,700 
Gallatin..... 5,947,400 643,900 768,40 4,946700 
Btch& Dro. 1,848,300 324,100 226 90u 1,977,600 
Mech & Tra. 1,521,0v0 130,000 224,400 1,761,000 
Greenwich.. 1,236,000 131,600 125,400 1,226,900 
Lea. Manuf. 3,195,300 538,900 234.700 2,639,800 
Sev'’nth W'd = 1,184,600 25,900 78,200 1,133,900 
St’teof N.Y. 3,811,100 172.300 593,500 3,835,400 
Am. Ex....... 16,009,000 1,286,000 1,996,000 13,180,000 
Commerce... 18,297,600) 2,897,100 1,609,8uu = 14213,900 
Broadway... 5,156,400 926,900 515,400 =. 3, 941,70 
Mercantile.. 6,551,000 1,210,300 941,400 7,505,300 
Pacific...... 2,294,900 653, 500 229,300 2,948,400 
Republic... 6,966,300 1,570,600 467,700 7,246,70 y 
Chatham. 4,234,300 725,900 421,200 4,516,300 
People’s. 1,786 200 172,900 227,300 2,320,300 
N. America. 3,388,700 218,000 510,000 8,690,00 
Hanover 9,608,700 3,562,100 1,007,700 11,379,700 
Irving...... 2,974,000 549,700 309,900 . 3,013,000 
Citizeng, 2,672,500 582,600 371,600 3,275,700 
Nassau. 2,818,830 227,300 298,400 8,191,900 
Market.,.... 3,279,300 526,600 840,500 2,945,100 
St. Nicholas 1,934,900 272,300 193,000 1,915,709 
Shoe & Lea. 3,370,0u0 712,000 287,v00 8,763,0.0 
Corn Exch. 5,393,700 610,900 490,000 4,643,700 
Continent’). 4,217,700 777,900 624,300 4,977,500 
Oriental .... 1,985,000 876,000 358.700 = 2,173,100 


Imp. & Tra. 20,780,650 5,009,100 1,406,200 23,760,900 


BasB...vccces 19,326,000 4,656,409  2,322,60)  24,663,0.0 
North River .1,707,0 136,v00 827,000 2.207.000 
East River.. 1,240,900 248,600 115,700 1,096,6.0 


Fourth Nat. 17,458,700 1,846,000 18,054,300 


Central Nat. 8,75v,u00 1,247,000 930,000 9.373,00 
Second Nat. %,2.6,000 1,029,000 2u7,u00 4,140,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,104,000 615,500 591,900 5,0v2,000 
First Nat’L. 17,606,100 4,401,500 = 1,598,900 =—-'19,216, 900 
Third Nat.. 4,877,9e0 6v1,508 677,000 5,096,300 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,357,400 273,600 193,000 ——-1,850,70) 
Bowery..... 2,351,500 319,600 296,000 2,444.600 
N.Y¥.County 2,324,400 556, luv 260,400 2,906,200 
Ger.-Amer... 2,670,000 249 500 265,200 2,053,700 
Chase...... . 3,440,800 707,500 287,300 4,225,809 
Fifth Ave.. %,728,6.0 898,100 111,000 3,962,00y 
GermapEx, 2,413.00 260,000 320,000 2,916,386 
Germania... 2,194,400 157,500 318,300 2,617,300 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3,877,600 759,400 142,900 8, Lo, 9 
Lincoln N’l 2,141,000 413,900 429,000 8,028, 70€ 
Garfield Nat 1,711,700 30,900 123,000 1,785,400 
Fifth Nat... 1,200,200 839,800 295,600 1,96) ,206 
bk Metrup. 3,442,500 —1,002,200 201,500 4,502,400 
West Side... 1,658,300 841,200 380,500 2,158,800 
Seaboard... 1,795,7u0 82,700 169,50 1,861,700 
Sixth Nat'l 1,555,600 588,400 140,200 2,064,400 


ee ee 
Total... .8347,334,800 $69,804,500 834,747,700 8365,220,500 
Dec, Dec, Ine. Dee, 

Comparisons $3,325,000 $1,114,300 81,4:2,200 $4,102,600 
Clearmngs for the wees ending May 15th..... $525,478, 414 04 
do. do. do. May &th...... 684,147,350 58 
Balances for the week ending May léth...... 23,621,726 57 
do. do. do. May %th...... 26,478,391 67 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 














Bii Asked, i Bid. Acted. 

Americs... ...... 165 1693 banics’......- 4 - 

funericen Kx.. us iz Mercan‘ile sisstioal = 130 

3 & Drov’s.lb> 160 |Mercbants’....... = 

Broadway 375 285 ta” Bx.s. lus 108 

4 177 aa irad're 119 126, 
Dorp Kxcnavge. letis — s tan.... “ 

ati. 122 |NewYork....... 192 30 

140 [Ninth Rational. 1 1s 

= |North Kiver....-.10  — 

- New York Co.... 200 5 
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= tal... 115 Ws 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was 
quiet and somewhat lower. On Friday the 
posted rates for Sterling were reduced to 
$4.87 for 60-day bills, and $4.89} for de- 
mand, and they remained unchanged on 


Saturday. Actual business was done at 

4.864@$4.864 for 60-day bills, $4.883@ 
oe 89 fordemand. $4 894@4.894 for cable 
transfers, $4.85@4.854 for commercial bills. 
Continental Exchange was quiet. Francs 
were quoted at 5.184@$5.174 for long, 
and 5.153@5.15 for sbort sight; Reich- 
marks at 953@953 and 953@954, and Guil- 
ders at 403@403. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTEBS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co-, 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


3to 
Tie oan, 
Tes 
semi-annual 
Es Ah at NE! bome. a 
conta of = 


D. §. at feocnes & § iy 
MENTION THIS PAPER. BT. PAUL, | 
The American Loan and Trust Co., 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offers to conservative investors MOBTOAGE BONDS 
secured by a fi-st lien on the best IMPROVED FAKMS 
in eastern Nebraska, where the security is a that 
it commands the lowest rate of interest prevailing in 
the West. © seopepentenes solicited from persons or 
inatitutions < desirin rocure perfectly SAFE IN- 
VESTM SECU It ES, rather than high rates of 
interest oti the risk incident thereto, A list of our 
stockholders, who are nearly all wealthy Eastern men, 
references, and valuable information in regard to 
investments will be furnished to all who favor us 
with their adaress. 























Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans 1n Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
oon and interest Guaranteed, at option of 
orteagee. Safe as Government Bonds, 
Established five years. Paid up cash capital, 
$50,000. Over SG00,000 loaned with- 
outa single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated Grand Forks Doketa. 
References: on. " H. Rollins. vover, N. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty LB hoa 
enchester, | N. H.: Second Naticnal Bank, ‘Nashua, 
N. mi N. Bryant East, Tilton ; Rev. N. 
y. "joss Chi istian Street, Philadelphia, "Pa,; the 
Publisher of THE INDEPENDEST. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cattivated Western Farms worth TAREE 
TLiMES the ameunt ot the Loa 


THE EASTERN BANKING CO, 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. ose pone President. 
W. 'r. MERRIHEW, Treasurer. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


ety and t. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Ill. 











CHANGEIN 


DRPRIAS 


ON THE 


ERIE. 


Commencing MONDAY, May 17th, 1886, the “* ERIE 
EXPRESS” will take the place of the “UNITED 
StATES EXPRESS” on and via the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, branches and leased lines, 
iucluding the New York, Pennss lvania and Ohio Rail- 
road and connections throughout the West, North- 
a and Southwest, reaching umong other points: 





Newburg, Dansville, Qteveland, 
Raptetton, Buffalo, Mansfiel 

eg0, Niagara Falls, Spring feta \O.. 
Waver.y, salamanca, Dayton, 
=, Dunkirk, Hamilton, O., 

aera, Ciucinnati, 

Horneliaville, yorry. Louisville, 
Bath, Meadville, St. Louis, 
Avon, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Rochester, 


At New Py + and all stations on the Erie system the 
agents of the Erie Railway who have heretofore 
acted as agents of the United States Express Com- 
vany will hereafter act as agents of the “ Erie Ex- 


press,” toreceiv e. ae and deliver express goods, 
— 


and at o Ceaabone Street treet 23d Street stations of 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Fxchange, or inthe open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DLRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 








% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D» 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL.D., Pres’t 
New Brunswick, N. J.; mpor. 

ters’ and Traders’ Nat’! B’k., N. Y.: First Nat'l 
B’k, St, Paul; ie INDEPENDENT, N.Y. T 
in Me business 





real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
aanety.. onsg can be loaned on the best real es 
te security for roms six to eight percent. Refer- 


pL 2 St. Paul and it if desired. 


Mutual Life Building, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 


No. 28 NASSAU STREET, 


Veuw York City, 





United States 


Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS, 





from you. 


you to your entire satisfaction. 


If there are any securities of any kind, whether listed at the New York Stock Ex- 
change or not, which you wish to buy or sell or inquire about, we should like to hear 


We give particular attention to handling the business of out-of-town Banks, Bankers, 
and others wishing to keep an account in New York. We make collections in all parts 
of the country. We receive deposits, subject to draft at sight, und allow interest on 
daily balances. We solicit your business, and feel confident that we will be able to serve 





WESTERN pry ey 


ences. CENTR 4b Ay nage T CO., 
| Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


oines. lowa. with capital Lf (50,000, 
offers uaranteed Lowa 








8S. NORTON, St. Paul, M1 t 


G0, 7o, Bo. 
The Amortenp Investment Company. pt 4 


metsburg, soo. ‘nee rated with a paid-up ca 
of P Dakota, th branches at Huron and ‘iti. 





4. - —_ 
nds obit fons of the Comp any). EOE 
secure *, ortgage loans, depo ted ‘with e ier. 
qnaame rast Uo., N t also issues Demand 
Certincates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. Emmetsbuarg, Iowa. 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. ¥- 


os *"3 CHICACO, ILL. 
Accounts of Laoag ey and others solicited, 
Foreign Exchan Land Warrants. 


U5 guste, Mapitpal and’ Rallrond BONDS 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Rooms Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907. 


Member ot the New York Stock Exchange. 
Director of Merchants’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, American Savings 
Bank, and of American Sate 
Deposit Co., etc-, etc. 

A general banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved cellateral at the market 
rate All ey gratuitously and promptly re- 
. mded to. its received subject to check at 

ght. Orders executed at London, San ncisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanger. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


mA ko ABSOLUTE SECU- 

AS GOV’ Tr on Improved Farms, In- 

2d *y per cent. collected br | sent 

free of cost. Have handled double 

« the funds of any other bouse in the 

state, and without the loss ofa dollar. Ref.: Nation- 
al German-American Bank, Bt. Paul: Capital 82,000,- 
-. _ For other references and particulars, ad- 

ress 











HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 

per ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated x. 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company, 
in sums of $200 and upward. ompt payment 
of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaranteed and 
i the Unien. Fittee .- rience. 
tion in e n years wes 5 
Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer to the Con- 
oregationatist. Send for form, ‘waeued and refer- 
ences betore you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, iene Minn. 
J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
rmont National Bank. 















a ea rnishei to hants and shi 
e4 to merchants and ship- 
Pers on application, . 1. . 








y first mo ges 
yo jean @ and Trust 


Tuantent ran ©., of New York. 
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Through the 
und and Reliab 0, 


NVEST.. 
WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE CO. C 


FL EEEINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 1 it. Pennine, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 


selected Ist ‘arm Loans pa; 
able in Soreta Ny ¥. Gneivatiod facil q Absolute entie. 
‘acti ri No losses. Refer to 3d 


infor pam hlet, 
feemoand fal full information. Branch Offices nY.city, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.Ofice,187 B’way,C.C.Hine & Son, sgts. 


Asouin | (pect 














Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Corr 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.| 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 

ortgage Real Estate Bonds, in emounts LS 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iowa Farm 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST 
Des as oS lowa. 


Lands and Homes 


In Central and Northern California. 
Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connevting with Orezon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulara of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, 829 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


FIVE PER —- GOLD BONDS. 














transfer to trustees o: or ow of first mortgag 
improved real estate, worth at least two anda half 
times ae sum loane ereon. 
ann are it paid semi-annually, and principal when 
one S the x hemical National Bank, New York, in 


oP bie question. Our six cents, the further issue 


tions, $1.08 G. Williams, President Chemical 
Nat’ onal nl Bank; and ali banks and business men at 
Des Moines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
ug the country, sent on applica- 

tion. Address 











Vv . Brattleboro’, Vt 
People’s National Bank.... ‘ ig ye 

Windham Co, Savin; D ps 
Vermont Life Ins peeee ce se 

fo os ——— attorneys... °*‘aaeteaiien © 

v. H. i csstseesesewes egpocce 

Hit, Waiteo ::Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Elias B. Esq. ++eeeeees SDaron, Conn. 








or STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, admunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, a8 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARE, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


DAN. H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHELIs., WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


[ A N D 500,000 





ACRES 
OF FIRST-CLASS 


Timber Lands 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL 
SKTTLERS. 


Rich soil, healthfulclimwate, good drinking wate 
fine market facilities, eeney demand for labor 7 at 
ood wages. Ne Drou No Grassh lh 
lagues. No Geclaneaee nN “information wit 

maps, pamphlets, etc., furnished free. Address 


Commissioner Land Department, 
W.C. K. R.. Milwnukee, Wis, 











DIVIDEND. 


Gre OF AHE ADAMS MINING COMPANY, 
Secretary’ a.» ~* mh Broa oan ay » h,1 
oon, May 10th, 1886. 
DIVI DEAD NO 

A dividend ot 10 ce ‘ts per a4 —_ fifteen thou- 
sand (815,00) dollars, will be payable to the stock- 
holders of record, on and atter the 20th day of May, 
18:6, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 











ave 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Avpress; THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yorx, P.O. Box 2787, 





$9 (684) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 26, 1888, 








Commercial, 
THE OLEOMARGARINE TAX. 





Tue House Committee on Agriculture 
has reported a bill that imposesa tax cf 
en cents on every pound of oleomargarine 
roduced in this country, with the previs- 
on that every manufacturer of this article 
and every dealer in the same shall obtain a 
icense for doing the business, and pay the 
rescribed fee therefor, and with further 
provisions of a stringent character relating 
o the manufacture and sale of this article. 
The plain object of this proposed tax, and 
hese regulations is not to raise revenue 
or the support of the Government, but 
ather to destroy the business altogether by 
axing and regulating it out of existence. 
We are very far from being believers in 
leomargarine frauds and deceptions, by 
which this ‘‘ stuff” is palmed off upon the 
people, at ahuge profit to the manufacturer, 
as genuine butter. On the contrary we 
heartily approve of the bill pending before 
he legislature of Connecticut for the regu- 
This 
bill provides that every person who keeps 


ation of the sale of oleomaryarine. 


this sort of butterfor sale, shall by a display 
sign, ‘‘Oleomargarine Sold Here,” or ‘‘But- 
erine Sold Here,’ as the case may be, notify 
the people that he keeps these goods for 
sale. Hotels, boarding houses and restau- 
rants, if using either of these articles, are 
required to post a notice to this effect in a 
conspicuous place, where all persons can 
readily see it. Every baker who uses 
either article in the preparation of .cake, 
etc., must hang out a similar sign of the 
fact; and if he peddles his goods in a cart 
or wagon, he must annex thereto a similar 
ign. Ifa customer enters a store, shop 
or bakery, for the purpose of buying butter 
or cakes, and fails to notice the sign, it is 
made the duty of the keeper thereof orally 
to repeat the notice in his hearing, so that 
he shall be duly informed. Ary violation 
of the law is made punishable by a fine of 
from five to fifty dollars, or imprisonment 
for thirty days, and for a second offense 
the penalty is doubled. 

All this is entirely right as a matter of 
state legislation, since it is designed to 
protect the people against deceptions, and 
then leave them, being thus protected, to 
buy and consume oleomargarine or not, 
just as they please. But we confess that 
we fail to see how Congress, except by a 
plain usurpation of power, can undertake 
to regulate the vleomargarine business out 
of existence. It is true that Congress 
possesses the taxing power for the purpose 
of raising revenue; and yet it is to be re- 
membered that taxation and incidental 
regulation to the extent of destroying a 
business, and with the intent of producing 
this result, defeat the very object for which 
Congress is authorized to lay and collect 
taxes, and, hence, are absurd as an exer- 
cise of the taxing power. The aim of the 
bill, as reported by the House Committee, 
is the destruction of a business, and not 
the raising of revenue; and this, as we 
maintain, is not a legitimate exercise of 
the taxing power, or of any other power 
possessed by Congress. Congress, in our 
opinion, nad better let the subject alone, 
and leave it to the states to enact all the 
laws needful for the proper protection of 
the people against frauds. 





TAXATION AND PENSIONS, 


Mr. Morrison not long since introduced 
into the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

‘Resolved, That it shall be in order, when a 
general bill to increase the rates or amounts of 
pensions, or to grant pensions to persons not 
previously entitled thereto by law, is under con- 
sideration, to amend the same so as to provide 
by taxation or otherwise for the payment there- 
of; but no such amendment shall be in order 
unless the n2t revenue provided for shall be 
thereby set apart for the sole purpose of pay- 
ing such increased pensions.” 

This is a decidedly good idea, and would 
be heathful in its influence upon Congress 
in considering bills for increasing the pen- 
sion expenses of the Government, 








DRY GOODS. 


Tuk business of the dry goods market 
has not sufficiently recuperated to say that 
it is active. The influences occasioned by 
goods were in irregular demand. The de- 
mand for dress ginghams was only mode- 
rate, but stocks are in such good shape 
that desirable styles are firmly held. Staple 
checks and fancies continued in good re- 
quest and firm. Crinkled and plain seer- 
suckers and chambrays were distributed in 
considerable quantities and the best makes 
are steadily held, but low grade eorw crin- 
kled seersuckers are easier in some cases, 
owing to the enlarged supply. 





WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is some improvement to be noted 
in the department for woolen goods, though 
it extends only to small transactions which 
the labor troubles have not been conducive 
to activity, but have had a paralyzing effect 
not only upon the transactions of the dry 
goods market, but upon operations of 
almost every description. A very hopeful 
feeling is entertained, however, that the 
efforts that are being put forth will be suc- 
cessful in adjndicating the existing differ- 
ences and establishing a feeling of harmony 
between the contending elements. Under 
the circumstances, buyers that are upon 
the market are inclined to go very slow, 
and confine their purchases strictly to 
immediate wants. The speculative inclina- 
tions (if there are any) are particularly 
conspicuous by their absence, there being 
a lack of vim to the demand for goods in 
most of the departments of the trade. 
Despite the many drawbacks that have 
been experienced, the general tone of the 
market is steady, and prices are well sus- 
tained. Many seasonable fabrics, as woven 
and printed wash dress goods, ginghams, 
lawns, white goods, all wool dress goods, 
scrim curtains, table damasks, etc., have 
seldom been in such light supply as now. 
and stocks of cotton hosiery and light 
underwear are exceedingly small. Printed 
calicoes are not in redundant supply, and 
their production has already been greatly 
curtailed as regards light “work, while 
stocks of staple cotton goods are decidedly 
smaller than at the corresponding time in 
former years. Moreover, distributers 
throughout the country are carrying very 
light stocks that will need replenishment 
in the near future, and a fair supplementary 
demand for dry goods may reasonably be 
expected as soon as the existing labor 
troubles have been adjusted. In some 
quarters goods adapted to next season are 
attracting considerable attention and an 
agreeable amount of prospective business 
is commencing to loom up. 

COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 

But little change has occurred in the 
general condition of this department of the 
trade. Transactions continue light, but 
steady, and a very kindly feeling is mani- 
fested in regard to future business. Brown 
sheetings are in irregular demand, and 
bleached goods are in steady, though mod- 
erate, request. Wide sheetings, corset 
jeans, and sateens are mostly quiet; but 
cotton flannels are doing well, and agents 
report a steady call for moderate-sized par- 
cels of denims, cheviots, plaids, checks, 
etc. Scrim curtains are moving in liberal 
quantities, and stocks in first bands are ex- 
ceptionally small, these goods having had 
aremarkably successful run this seasun. 
Prints have been quiet, though there was a 
good deal of looking for ‘job lots” of 
ordinary fancies. Indigo-blues were in 
steady request, and shirtings were rather 
more active in agents’ hands; but other 
calicoes were more or less quiet. The 
piece distribution of calicoes was only 
moderate, but a good package trade in “‘ off 
style’ fancies was done by a few of the 
large jobbers by means of relatively low 
prices. There was a fair movement in 
printed wash fabrics. Lawns, batistes, or- 
gandies, fine sateens, foulards, chambrays, 
percales, pongees, etc., were distributed in 
small parcels to a considerable aggregate 
amount. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 

There was a better demand for dress 
goods this week than has been experienced 
for some time. Orders, though small, 
were frequent, for all-wool cashmeres, 
diagonals, serges, homespuns and nuns’ 
veilings. Worsted fabrics, however, were 





Only in moderate request, and cotton dress 
indicate the general condition and the close- 
ness with which the clothiers are running 
their stocks. Kentucky jeans and doe- 
skins are very firm, with some makes now 
well sold ahead and the demand 
quite firm. Cloakings have been fin 
somewhat better ;request, and fair orders 
are noted for both beavers and rough 
effects. Dress woolens for early delivery 
remain quiet, but about the average orders 
for the season for goods for future delivery 
are secured. Cutters have taken up a fair 
amount of colored flannels the past few 
days, in moderate lots, and some improve- 
ment in sales of white flannels was also 
mentioned. There is, however, little or no 
buying except to meet immediate require- 
ments. Buyers continue to manifest a fair 
degree of interest in blankets, but actual 
purcbases do not reach very extensive pro- 
portions, for the reason, apparently, that 
sellers are too firm on prices for the more 
desirable goods. 

There was a fair demand for fall descrip. 
tions of hosiery and underwear, but trans- 
actions were almost wholly confined to 
placing orders for later delivery. For 
spring hosiery and light underwear there 
was a light reassorting demand, and a fair 
distribution was made by jobbers. Knit 
fancy woolens are receiving a fair share of 
attention from out-of-town jobbers, and 
agents are booking some fair-sized orders 
in this connection. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The dealings of the foreign goods depart- 
ment has been fair in comparison, though 
there is the lack of snap in the demand. 
The orders thus far secured, and the 
comparatively low prices made, speak well 
for a good fall trade in dress woolens, 
cloakings, trimming materials, etc. Wash 
fabrics generally are in better demand than 
they were early in the week, but do not 
appear to be taken in other than small lots. 
Shirting linens continue to sell very fairly, 
but in housekeeping and lining linens the 
trade is moderate. Ribbons of light shades 
continue scarce. Embroideries are still 
ordered with moderate freedom for future 
delivery, and some fair orders for laces 
also are mentioned. The imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January ist, 1886, compare as follows 
with the same period of last year: 

For the week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port.........2. $1,662,126 $1,155,995 
Thrown on the market....... 1,605,507 1,295,484 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 46,198,410 
Thrown on the market....... 46,409,808 


38,419,448 
40,489,884 


SPRING DRESS GOODS 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


OFFEK AMONG THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING DRESS GOODS THE FOLLOWING SPE- 
CIAL LINES: 


FRENCH SERGE, IN ALL COLORS, Sic, PER 
YARD; PLAIN DARK COLORED CHEVIOTS, AT 
é5c. PER YARD, AND A LINE OF PLAID COMBINA- 
TIONS, AT 76c. PER YARD. THE ABOVE GOODS 
ARE ALL WOOL, DOUBLE WIDTH, AND ARE EX- 
TRA QUALITY AND VALUE FOR THE FRICES 
NAMED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 
New Vork. 


ANFIELD 


DRESS SHIELDS iti, wticrproot.. 


liabi Aly erproot ab 
soft as kid 


odorless, eas 
io not wrinkle, chafe o ais my AA = 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS v:2 


loop on each side, 
pnd pA 2, of the weares 4 eas iy , 4M 
edand warranted not to tear the stocking. 
coupertere, by drawing from one pojnt canse pains 
in hips, sides +4 =. ne je for f es of 
all al Made sizes. Price, per mail, 


























DIAPERS washed, an absorbent, covered of 
both sides with steck id having « waistband 


and gathering- string, ot be ST to the size 

and motien of the body. Made in four sizes. 
Price, per mail, te 

LE Felds sitting or lyin 

leaning back against c 

and resumes its p' position upon Loy Can 

be altered by an adjustable cord, to suit the style 

and size of wearer. s va the , easy to wear, never 

gets out st order, ind 2 ° correct Parisian 


SKELETON & ‘SKIRT "BAND 


stout or short-waisted 

wear, below the hips, all Pleat ee on yh az Lae 

bands, For measurements, the — 
Pim ype dy as Possible when seat- 


1.00. 
eae goods are all patented, ead will give entire 
em . r money refunded. For sale by all 
Goods Houees. 


ianstia 00, Bridgeport, Conn 


down, or 
ir or sofa, 












Invalna- 
) ft . “4 








RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, X,Y, 
Men's Furnishing Goods 


MEN'S WHITE "MUSLIN SHIRTS, (UN 
LAUNDERED) LINEN BOSOMS AND BANDS, RE- 
ENFORCED FRONTS, AND WELL-FINISHED, 4ic, 
Sic., AND 67c. EACH. 

CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, FIT aNp 
STYLE GUARANTEED, 85.75, 87.50 AND $9.00 PER 
ONE HALF DOZEN UNLAUNDERED; OR 81.0 aD- 
VANCE, PER ONE HALF DOZEN IF LAUNDERED 

CIRCULARS OF INSTRUCTION FOR SELF: 
MEASUREMENT SENT ON APPLICATION. 

MEN'S SUMMER MERINO SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS, 48¢., 65c.. 76c., 98c. 

MEN'S FRENCH BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS, 7ic. AND $1.00 EACH. 

MEN'S JEAN DRAWERS 38. AND Wo. PER 
PAIR. 

MEN’S LINEN COLLARS, llc. AND l5e. EACH. + 

MEN'S LINEN CUFFS, I6c., %e. AND 25c., PER 
PAIR. 

MEN'S FANCY COTTON HALF HOSE 238c., 2%0., 
Béc., 48c,, c., PER PAIR. 

MEN'S SILK NECK a Png a. 


KNOT, AND 4IN | GA °D SCARFS, ND 
MEN'S FLANNEL TOURIST, tawe “Ten 
AND BIOYCLY | SHIRTS. $1.80, $3.00, $2.50 each. 


JERSEYS: 


580 DOZEN LADIES' BLACK JERSEYS 

VEST FRONTS AND COAT BACK REAL 99 
VALUE Bc ING 81.50, 

209 DOZEN LADIES’ BLACK OASH-) 
MRE JEGSEYS. VEST FRONTS | $1, 59 

AND COAT BACK, REALLY FINE} 
GARMENTS, AND SELLING ELSE- | 

WHERE IN an OITY AT pare BACH. 


TOWE Ls. 


BLEACHED DAMASK TOWELS, COLORED BOR- 
DERS, AND KNOTTED FRINGE 120. eac 
ok ts Nall HUCK BABBER TOWELS,8c. DOZEN: 
ALL LINEN HEAVY BATH TOWELS, l5e. EACH, 
ALL LINEN DAMASK TOWELS, COLORED BOR- 
DERS8, FULL SIZE 200j)EACH 


Fashion Magazine. 


Summer Edition now ready. Sample copies, 16 ets., 
or 0 cts. per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 811 1-2 to 321 Grand St.; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


R, H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND OENTRAL FANOY AND DRY. GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1888. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON TRE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 4 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


COLORS. 
PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TO88, BATTLEDOBE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETO. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE KOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











will} 





0- 
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May 20, 1886.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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JOHNSON’S, 
8 East 14th St. 
HATS AND BONNETS 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER 
PRICES. 

790 DOZEN CHOICE MILAN BATS AND BON. 
NETS, IN ALL THE NEW SHAPES AND COLORS, 
AT 98c.; WORTH 81.50. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FANCY STRAW IM- 

PORTED BONNETS, 
AT 48c.; WORTH $1.25. 
1,000 DOZEN ROUGH AND READY, LOOP AND 
NEEDLE BRAID, HATS AND BONNETS,1N ALL 
THE NEW SHAPES, 
AT 48c.; WORTH 9c. 


E GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF FINE 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES. FANCY FEATH- 
ERS, BEADED PIOQUETTES, WINGS, BIRDS, ETC. 


RIBBONS. — RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN, SATIN AND GROS GRAIN, GRENA- 
DINE AND OTHER FANCY RIBBONS IN PLAIN 
AND PICOT EDGES, AT POPULAR PRICES. 





ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


French Trimmed Bonnets 
ROUND HATS 


AT POPULAR PRIVCES, 





JUST RECEIVED FROM THE AUCTION SALES 
OF THE PAST WEEK. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 
LACES. 


BLACK SILK CHANTILLY FLOUNCES, FINEST 
QUALITY, 27 INCHES WIDE, 
$1.95A YARD; WORTH 84. 
PARASOL COVERS IN GUIPURE, SPANISH, AND 
ESCURIAL LACES 
FROM $2.50 TO 83.75 
WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


COLORED BEAD PASSEMENTERIES OF EVERY 
SHADE, WITH PENDANTS AND FRINGES TO 
MATCH, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

BLACK AND COLORED BEADED GALLOONS, 

ic. A YARD AND UP. 

BLACK AND COLORED BEADED ORNAMENTS, 

8c. A YARD AND UP. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND COL- 
ORED BRAIDED TRIMMING AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 

DRESS BUTIONS, SMALL WARES, ETC., ETC. 


Parasols, Parasols, Parasols. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS FOR 
STREET AND CARRIAGE WEAR AT LOW PRIVEs. 


KIDGLOVES 


500 DOZ. 4- BUTTON SUEDE GLOVES 
AT 49c. EACH. 

600 DOZ. 5s BUTTON SUEDE GLOVES 
AT 69c. EACH. 

SILK LACE MITTS lic, A PAIR AND UP. 








TRAVELING BAGS, PORTMONNAIES, DRESS- 
ING CASES, POCKETBOOKS, LAP TABLETS, ETC. 
ETC,,AT POPULAR PRICES, 


JAS. GC. JOHNSON, 


RUE DU FAUBOURG 8E at aes sr 
ISSONNIERE, PARIS. XOR 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


117 BROADWAY,BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS., 





HAVE JUST OPENED 4 VERY FINE SELECTION 
OF WALKING JACKETS IN ALL SIZES. 

ALSO AN ELEGANT ASsORTMENT OF FICHUS 
IN CREP E DE CHINE, ETC, 

A FULL LINE OF HENRIETTA AND CASH- 
MERE SUITS KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS FROM 4 
TO 16 YEARS. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


177 BROADWAY, BET.9TH AND 10THSTS. 


J, A. BLUXOME & CO,, 


6th Ave, and 21st St., N. Y. 


DRESS COODS, 
SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 


and Undergarments. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Will be mailed rree upon application 





O’NEILL’S, 


Sth Ave.and 2Oth St. 





PRICES REDUCED. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Straw Bonnets and Hats, 
the best shapes in all the popular braids, 
at — much under value. 

1,000 Trimmed Pattern Bonnets and 
Hats at Special Prices, 


SPECIAL SALE 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


1,000 dozen bunches at 45c.; former 
price $1.50 

Bargains in Fancy Wings, Birds, Ostrich 
Plumes, Tips. 


NOVELTIES IN 


RIBBONS AND LACES. 
KID GLOVES. 


The popular J.uvin Glove at redueed 
prices. 


WHITE GOODS. 


Ecru, white and colored Embroidered Robe 

Stripea and tufted Zephyr Ginghame, fanected, 
S3vc.; reduced from 45c. 

noon Ginghams, best quality, léc.; reduced from 


oe mbroidered Momie lap robes, $1 to & 98, 
Scotch strived + kirtings, 2éc. per yar 
Embroidered Flannels in all colors. 


CURTAINS. 


a 9 Lace Curtains, $1.50 to $19 per pair. 
gal Lace Curtains, 87.59 to $25 per pair. 
Madras Lace Curtains, $3.98 to $10.50 per pair. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


000 yards Silk Sateen, Linen Back, all Colors, 
a 19; reduced from $2.75 per yard. 
Domestic and Imported reton nes at reduced prices, 


SMYRNA RUGS, 
ALL SIZES. 
Wiudow Shades made and put up at short notice. 


HOSIERY. 


100 dozen Ladies’ best C. &. French Lisle Thread 
Hose, plain and extra sizes. ; former price, $1.25. 
Ladies" Pure Silk Hoee, black only, 89c.; worth $2.10. 
Ladies’ English Lisle Thread Hose, double soles, 

heels, and toes, in black and colors, 49. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ India Gauze Vests, low neck bodies, lic. 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS. 
Six of our best Shirts to order, fit guaranteed, $4.99. 


150 dozen men's fine French Lisle Thread Half 
H per aap 


. ONEILL & CO.,|H 


= to 329 Sixth Avenue, 





SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


LADIES’ IMPORTED WRAPS. 


200 imported Wraps. A Variety of Colors, ne 
wth Silk and trimmed with lace to match, $12.75 
ages from 822.50. 

260 Ladies’ — Beaded all over, trimmed with 
Lace and Jet Pendants, Ry! with Silk, $15.75 to 
$29.75; Former prices $22.50 to 845, 

Elegant line of Embroidered Fichus. 

Our Ladies’ Walking Jackets at a 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


JERSEY WAISTS. 


5,000 Ladies Black All-Wool Cashmere Finish Jersey 
Waists, $1.25: worth 2, 
Ladies Imported Jersey Waists,in Black and 
Colors, Plain and Fancy Vests, $1.98, $2.98 and $3.90; 
less than One Half Former Prices. 


Ladies’ Cloth Suits 


INA ETY OF COLOKS, 
$15.00 8 uiTs RE Roce TO $e 50, 


$29.50 SUI \. 
LADIES’ WHITE 8 PECIALTY. 
LADIES’ BLACK AND COLORED LACE SUITS. 


Misses’ Suits and Cloaks. 


Dresses in Tricot and Fleas, Gretchen and Blouse, 
4 to = years, $4.98; worth 
on ae teh and Gaughan Dresses, 2 to 12 years; 


Confirmation Dresses, 4 to 16 Years, $3.75; worth 


Falah Walking Jackets, 10 to 16 years, $5.98; worth 
py Coats, 4 to 12 years, $6.50; former prices 


“BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FOR EVERY AGE, OF THE BEST MATERIALS 
AND WORKMANSHIP, AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


DRESS COODS. 
Cheviot Suitings, all wool, 44 inches wide, all colors, 
c.; WO! Be 
Carmelite Suiting, all wool, 48 inches wide, 29c 

worth 50c. 
Colored Albatross Cloth, all wool, 39c. 
BLACK COODS. 
Black Cashmeres, all wool, 40 inches, 69c., 7éc., and 
Silk Warp Henrietta Cloth, $1 to $1.39. 


SILKS. 


Fiate and oe Pe Sureb Silks, all colors, 22 inches 
ort 


Peerless Black sili, warranted not to cut or wear 
shiny, 89c., 

100 pieces real India Pongee Silks, new designs, ex- 
tra fine quality, 26 inches wide, all colors, 68c. The 
bargain of the season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT 
H. ON ATTENTION. 


O’NEILL & CO, 


on 101 to 111 West 20th St. 








FR. BECK & C0.,; 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Glass Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNOGE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOWROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 





which are novel and rare. 


matter. 





Protected by Patents. 








iat Lendon Health Exhi- 
|bition, 1883. 











The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 


The line of goeds which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers iu 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


The Adaptability of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta-Walton, 
this Exhibition will convince the public that no other 
Awarded Gold Medal | material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty, 
and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States. 
Factory and Retail Salesrocms, 7th Avenue corner 291h Street, 
Branch Showrooms 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 





CARPETS 


PRICES THE LO WEST EVER KNOWN. 

A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST PUR- 
CHASED (NEW STYLES). 
300 PIECES FIRST QUALITY VELVETS. 
500 PIECES BES1 5- FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
260 PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 
TO BECLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. ™~ 


MATTINGS, 


IN DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFEOTS, EVER 
SHOWN. 
JUST LANDED, OUR OWN IMPORTATION, WHITE 
AND RED CHECK, FROM 85 PER ROLL. FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS FROM #8 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCA- 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHATK PLUSHES, etc., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 

TO PLEASE THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 


5,000 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT 23.50 PER PAIR. 
lv,00v YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM 12)9c. PER YARI . 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED! 








better fit. Is cal caally ly adjunted 
loosened or tighteried without somoses from the 


anne the form, am and can be 
re- 


Coutil, $2.00. Agents wanted to canvass, to w) 
pL 9 be = Are 


Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFer the Week ending Saturday, May 15th. 1886.) 














COFFEE. 

Mocha....... pitminpisen meee 26 @28 

i ERT Ee o0 ccceseeeeccesesece 19 @w 

BO cccccccccesccccssccce ee = 

re ecccccccccccere 16 @1 

PG iicdwsissks awebveneton 0b0edees 10 @17 

Oolong, Medium to Finest. Sciiadeiars «22-20 @75 

Japan, cccereccoeoe . +4 

iii “ 
Heung ron, ; «ae 
English Breakfast, “ ...cssseeees 18 @65 
SUGAR. 

Cut Loaf, Cubes. oo.cccccccccccce 14%@ 1% 
OO” arr sebenadeceun 1% .@ 1% 
Ee =e T@ 1 
Granulated, Standard ......... ee 654 @ 6% 
Standard A..... TTT TTI TT TTT Te 6% @ 63¢ 
Extra C White. 6% @ 6% 

Extra C Yellow. 5%@ 6 
ere renee rrrr aneeeen 4%@ 4% 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........45 @b52 

SO PFIMS....c00000 86 @43 

Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....36 @42 

Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,...... ...... —- @ 

Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . sees —- @- 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


highest STAGES... cccccccccccccecsscccs 6 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade................. 5 75 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc 7. Wheat . } 4 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 
XXX St Lous, Mo., Winwer Wheat peeweuss 4 4 
Pauy eee. ™ feo ence 40 
Winter Wheat, Roller ety widiteadenioien 5 50 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 35 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 
DOU, . 6.000 ccrececessvcse-ccese’s 2 65 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 35 


XX Fancy Winter Wheat...... 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 60 


GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
We, TR. Bicccstecceces -8—88 @— 89 
sa Diccacvcesecceses —91 @— 2 
Red Winter, No. 1......... —98 @— — 
eal, > Discs seem 474%Q@— — 
Wc ctnncncesccsce ose -— 47 @— — 


"White, No. 1..... soceeem 45 G— — 
CORRE. occ ccce evcceee «eee 40 @— 44 
Stave Mixed.... seeceeese= 38° @— 39 
Brans: 
PROMIB.. .ccccccccccccceee 1H OLS 
MarrowS......seeeeseeeees —— @1 8 
CRESS! Fs. 
Green, prime, @bush.......— — @ 1 30 
MILL FEED. 
(qe en 
See, BSe...--- ceececceee —- lee — © 
Bhorts, 60 Ibs ........00000 @ 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... =% @ == 
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Sharps, fine.........00.0008. —93 @ 100 
tiye Feed ..... teceecceccee = 15 @ — 80 
Screenings........... sooee — 1 @ — BO 
Oil Meal, per la ccsckott 28 25 @ 28 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2200 @ 42 25 


SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs —90 @2— — 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ ~ —80 @ — 85 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ eee —70 wD — 75 
Hay, Shipping vo 6 cece = 
Hay, Clover sy « 4... —55 @ — 60 
Hay,ciover mixed “ “ ,,... —70 @ — 75 
Straw, No.1, Rye ‘“ eee —90 @ — 95 
Straw, No. Z, Rye “ eee —70 @ — 75 









Straw, Oat a “1... —50 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Sc ceneed ka waacniema #900 @ 10 50 
eae - 850 @ 900 
Sr Gi vcnc exceucas 12 00 @ 13 50 
Der sndanetetckesns - 1100 @11 50 
Beer: 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 16 50 
Pte getrdunswat 640< 800 @ 8 50 
Cur Mgarts: 
Smoked Hams........... —- @ 944 
= Shoulders........ 5 @ 5% 
Dressep Hoas .............- 6 @ 64 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs................ — @ 2 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. — @ 2 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 
RE bark 6 6Gtnk end bcebcarddceseavs 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar............s0.— @ 12 
Fine State Factory......... .:.. .— @ 10 
/  ] 7 eee —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case, — @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case. — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib..........0 et 


LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net wen wocrccess, 846 


Tierces oeseeees sce: cocccccccccce © 1% 
Half bbis.....- Cocccccce coccccccee I 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs...................., 1% 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... llk@ — 
Diiiicciaiaeasencvensivunn’ ll @ 11% 
Western, fresh-laid...............4+ 1l @ 11% 
8 | CRE meeekeca - 10 @ 104% 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —- 9 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia,Spring...-48 @— 50 
Sess sene Seeeoed ccvccees -19 @— 25 
Phtcsisectieddernens seeeenn -12 @— 13 
ON mieone —10 @— 12 
RE eee ere —-s @-—WwW 
VEGETABLES. 
rT ere eseee 1 25 @ 2.25 
Sweet Potatoes, ver obi........ 3 25 @ 3 50 
Asparagus, Jersey, per dozen 
a nicecidesbashdiehonedss 175 @2 50 
Asparagus, Md. and Del., per doz. 
OS SR ee ee 1 @2 00 
Asparagus, Oyster Bay, per doz. 
PE ccnennadedankeesdinvbie 175 @2 25 


Cabbage, new Southern, per bbl... 1 25 @2 50 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate. 50 @1 00 
String Beans, “ 50 @2 50 
Turnips, Norfolk per 100 a ° 1 50 @ 2 00 
Spinach, L.I., per bbi.......... 150 @1 175 
DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Southern, per qt.— 10 @— 25 
Apples, Baldwins, ..... 200 @ 3 50 


** ~ Russett, Roxbury....... 2 50 @ 3 00 
™ « eee 225 @ 2 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
new, per fb brkencanasnen w— 5@— 6% 
EY Div cckccnnanieswes — Big@— 4% 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 125 @1 175 


DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls.— 


** choice, “in bags sane wees 5 
” S Bete, Ge Gib. c cvcccces + 
bs evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 83g 
SO Rest 7% 
Cherries, PUG, BESS... cc cccccceccecccesoss 13 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb, boxes...... 27 
dd. “ “ “ 


| Ue eT ween 
Fancy Yellow Unpeeled ** “ aetna 16 
Red © sian 3 

URE Ps 56 sens ccenccnccces 6 @15 


“6 Unpeeled, 43. and 4¢8.1885,4 @ 4% 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes <r 
Plums, evaporated, 50 lb. boxes............ 
Raspberiies, evaporated, in 25 and 60 1b. bxs. at 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .11 
PN vdasaxiscancntcnmactecsseress 9 


WOOL MARKET. 


On10, Penn., and W. Va.— 





iy ale and above, Washed Fleece.. .82@36 
No. 1. .386@37 
No. 2. « “ ..34@35 
New York Stare, Micu., W1s., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fl eece be-onahene 80@382 
No. a eeananed 84@35 
No, 2. “ pause 33@34 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior... ..o..scccccocecs 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
BROGINER, WORSE, «oc ccccccccccccces 38@40 
sd Sanne 29@30 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN StTaTEs.— 
Unwashed clothing } 19@25 


td combing 





GOOD NEWS TO 
A DIES! 


inducements even 


a Moss Rose 
— nner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decoratéa Toilet Set, For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box, 298. 81 and 88 Vesey St..New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


Types. “Strong Bist” Conse, Cabinets, Chases, Print- 
ng cee Blocks 


for Enaravers. «at- 
or Machinists, 
VANDERBERGH 
100 Fulton, and 1s 








WELLS & COMPANY 
16 Dutoh Street, New York. 





Iusurauce. 
EXAMINE YOUR POLICIES. 


Tue kind of document referred to we can- 
not, with a conscientious regard to accuracy 
in expression, call an insurance policy, 
but for convenience allow the expression 
to pass with the cautionary remark. We 
suppose that among the readers of this 
journal are some who are, as they suppose, 
‘insured in” some co-operative association 
or associations. Now our opinion and be- 
lief is that these persons are not insured, ex- 
cept in their own minds; and since they may 
be ready to ascribe this belief to inveterate 
hostility to such societies, we propose to 
subject the matter to one simple test. Of all 
the number of persons, be it large or small, 
who are readers of this journal and holders 
of assessment certificates, we undertake tu 
say that scarcely one does not suppose 
himself ‘‘insured” to the extent his associa- 
tion has power to insure him, for a specific 
amount, one thousand or five thousand, or 
whatever is named. He may be ready to 
admit that, if you come down to hard facts, 
the society is not quéte so solid as the old- 
line companies are, and hence that its 
promises have less backing; but so far as 
its financial responsibility goes, the mem- 
ber of a society supposes it has given him a 
specific and definite promise. We will pub- 
lish the ns mes and addresses if they like, but 
do not think they would like, of any readers 
of this journal who will say that they hold 
these assessment certificates and do not 
suppose they make specific engagements to 
pay. Weill also publish, without giving 
the name of its owner, any certificate 
which does promise positively to pay a 
specific number of dollars in the event of 
death, and does not guard its promise by 
an ‘‘as many dollars as.” 

Now examine your certificates, and see 
if they are what you conceive them to be. 
We want to see the first one of them which, 
perhaps excepting some issued under the 
rigid law of Massachusetts, makes a 
promise of a definite performance. It is to 
be supposed that when you take a certifi- 
cate of membership you want insurance, 
certainty, something definite in place of 
the contingencies which you had before. It 
is not merely to be assumed, but is certain 
that the only reason (unless you area bad 
risk and can do no better) why you prefer 
such a document to the policy issued by a 
regular company is that the latter has at- 
tached to it an inflexible cost which is 
objectionable, while the other costs so little 
to start with and woos you with a seduc- 
tive ‘‘only” for the future. Then—as 
it always was—the cost of the shadowy 
certificate, which may pay at the end any- 
thing, from a hundred cents on the dollar 
down to zero, and does not even assume to 
promise what it will do, is brazenly com- 
pared with that of the obligation of the 
solid company. The things compared are 
not alike, and the comparison is fraudu- 
lent. 

Is there fraud in yours? If you pay in 
small and indefinite amounts, is it possible 
for you to take out any but small and un- 
certain amounts? If you think yoursel¢ 
insured—as you almost certainly do think— 
suppose you find out the facts about it? 
Do you know what the document says? 
Did you ever read it? Suppose you get it 
out and read it now ? 


FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE report of Commissioner Pillsbury, 
of New Hampshire, is now ready, and is 
notable for giving the first official informa- 
tion, as far as it goes, of the workings of 
he valued policy law, now not quite five 
months in operation. The withdrawal of 
all the outside fire companies of course 
leaves the statistics very meagre. The 
New Hampshire companies show no mate- 
rial change, but have been supplemented 
by four new stock companies, with an ag- 
gregate capital of $525,000, besides a num- 
ber of Mutuals. Much grumbling is re- 
ported over the high rates, or what are 
considered such. Anotherclass of concerns 
—the predatory wild-cats—are mousing 
about the state, offering to insure anything 
or anybody; they see their opportunity, 
which has been well advertised for them, 
and Mr. Pillsbury estimates that they are 
carrying off large amounts in exchange for 








their worthless contracts. There is an 
attempt to evade the law by using 
some sleight of hand and a pledge 
of secrecy; the documents are, of 
course, prepared outside, and put in 
the hands of agents who are willing to sell 
them. A list of policies is specially referred 
to, which are held to secure a set of county 
pauper buildings; there are seventeen 80- 
ealled companies, which have written $30,- 
000 nominally, for which the county paid 
$450. Six of the seventeen are not men- 
tioned in the Year Book at all, and ‘‘prob- 
ably have no existence other than in some 
faro mill that grinds them out.” The pol- 


icies were written in Chicago, and secretly 


placed by some agent in the state. This 
list of seventeen is declared to comprise 
not half the worthless concerns which are 
selling policies in the state, and in every 
town of any considerable size the work is 
going on. In case of loss, suit must of 
course be brought, if worth while to bring 
it, in the state or territory where the wild- 
cat is located, if it can be found. 

There is nothing in the least strange or 
unnatural in this, but exactly the reverse. 
New Hampshire has for a great many years 


hhad the most solid fire insurance, at rates 


which, whether high or low, were not prof- 
itable to the companies. The people yielded 
to a spasm of discontent, and sought to co- 
erce the companies, which exercised their 
right of withdrawal. The home companies 
put up rates and increased their discrimi- 
nations at the same time. This was invita- 
tion and opportunity for the outside wild- 
cats, and of course they promptly took 
advantage of it. The people of New 
Hampshire want ‘‘liberality” in under- 
writing, with no questions asked, policies 
which are not unpleasantly particular, and 
low rates. The wild-cat company complies 
with the want, and its low rates are the 
more marked and welcome in contrast with 
the increased rate of the home companies, 
which really intend to pay. The wild-cat 
likes to get all it can, just as a tramp pre- 
fers a quarter toa dime; but three dimes 
are preferred to one quarter, as the concern 
does not expect to pay. Across the face of 
such policies ought to be boldly printed the 
words, ‘Good except in case of fire.” 

So far New Hampshire has escaped with- 
out notably large fires. How far the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation will avail to 
keep down fire waste by prevention is the 
most interesting part of the problem. 





NOTES FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue old Tarbox, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts—the one whose ea- 
traordinary performance with one company 
drew upon him notoriety—disappeared 
several years ago, we know not where: 
There is a person of the same name, hold- 
ing the same official position, who, in con- 
templation of law, is supposed to be the 
same, but we view it otherwise. The 
present Tarbox is a notably faithful and 
competent official, and what he writes is 
worth reading. Pointing out the radical 
difference between the regular life company 
and the assessment society in that the 
former has the firm security of accumu- 
lated assets, while a3 to the latter confidence 
**rests solely upon the probability that it 
will be able to collect future assessments of 
an amount equal to its promised benefits, 
and this ability depends on whether it shall 
maintain its membership by the retention 
of old members and the acquisition of 
new,” he argues that the latter scheme may 
serve well enough as temporary insurance. 
This is undoubtedly so; but in fact hardly 
anybody wants temporary insurance; this 
scheme is not put forward as such, and it is 
not as temporary (but as permanent) in- 
surance that it is accepted. The original 
defect of the scheme as respects perma- 
pence, in lacking the necessary roots of ac- 
cumulation, is now admitted by its advo. 
cates; they flounder about in convention,re- 
cognizing the indispensableness of reserves 
and yet confronted by this cardinal doc- 
trine of ‘‘ keep-your-reserve-in-your-own- 
pocket.” How not to do it, and still obtain 
the effect of doing it, is their hard 
problem, which they will probably try 
to temporize with by doing it half-way. 
The ‘‘ emergency fund” now required by 
the law of Massachusetts is a short step in 
the direetion of compulsory reserves. Its 
amount must not be less than one full as- 














sessment, and may be indefinitely more, 
It is intended only for occasions out of the 
common. Such an occasion will arise only 
when the death losses shall be in excess of 
that expected by the mortality tables, 
Whether this fund assures the ability of 
the society to meet the claims of members 
to the latest date, ‘‘ and thus really insures 
the life,” depends, says Mr. Tarbox with 
unconscious quaintness, on ‘‘ whether the 
fund shall prove large enough.” With such 
a@ moderate requirement, the fund seems 
like a mere drop in the way ofa guaranty, 
and yet even this little is the exaction of 
law. Mr. Tarbox says he will not give his 
required approval to a requisition for dis. 
turbing any portion of the fund except in 
the last emergency, ‘‘ for the reason that a 
company unable to promptly pay its ordi- 
nary death losses from current assess. 
ments, should lose its privilege to ask the 
confidence of the public.” ‘“‘As a company, 
if well-established, is not likely to experi- 
ence an excessive death-loss,such as would 
80 justify the use of the emergency fund, 
it is probable that, in most cases, the fund 
will be reserved for final liquidation under 
the statute.” ‘‘A further reasonable provis- 
ion of law,” Mr. Tarbox urges, ‘* would 
seem to be that these companies, especially 
such as are organized and conducted as 
close corporations for the profit of the 
corp%rators, should have a guaranty capi- 
tal for the protection of policyholders, as 
mutual life companies are required to have 
until they accumulate a surplus sufficient 
to protect their liabilities.” 


Tue Insurance Monitor, now left alone in 
its chosen war of extermination upon a 
single company, is serenely undisturbed 
over three bald errors in a schedule of val- 
uations it assumed to print of the Connect- 
icut Mutual’s real estate, the publication 
being traversed by the hard fact that the 
three pieces referred to have been sold at 
higher figures, which proved an aggregate 
error of over a quarter of a million. The 


‘*three” errors are already proved to have 
been five times as many, and in a matter 
like this, one error is like one falsehood. 
If a person is detected in telling one, it is 
not a question of whether that is all, for 
the taint extends over everything. Here, 
the fact is that nobody’s valuations, for the 
purpose to which the assailant attempted to 
use his, are of any consequence. Neither 
are official valuations, even when ordered 
by a legislature, if the property 
was acquired in times of *‘ boom ” and the 
valuations are made in times of depression, 
and if the latter are to be used to determine 
the legal solvency and continuance of a life 
insurance company. The experience of 
the Connecticut Mutual has proved this so 
vividly that the lesson ought to be perma- 
nently remembered. The expert valuation 
was made about thirteen years ago, and the 
company has already sold real estate which 
had cost in all over five millions, at an ag- 
gregate of considerably more than a million 
and a quarter above the valuations, and at 
an aggregate profit of nearly three-quarters 
ofa miliion. The only possible rejoinder 
is that these prices are on the plums of the 
property, picked out tor the purpose, and 
that the remainder will not do so well. Per- 
haps not—it does not need to; but is it not 
better to accept the lesson and stop prophe- 
sying? What is the use of setting up expert 
valuations which are, in the necessity of 
the case, assumptions of the future rather 
taan deductions from the past? 

Ow1ne to continued ill-health, the Hon: 
John W. Brooks last week resigned the 
presidency of the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. Mr. Charles B. Whit- 


ney, lately Secretary of the Hartford Fire 
insurance Company was unanimously 
elected to the vacated position. Mr. Wnit- 
ney is a thoroughly capavle insurance man, 
and has the confidence and esteem of all 
who konw him. 
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INSURANCE. 








1851. 1886. 


Massachasels “Inu Lilt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before off 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. V: B. npeesty. President. 
RY 8. LEE, Vice- 
JOHN A. oink Secretary 
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Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
—— IN 1847. ASSETS, $1¢,392,531 21 
DWARD M. REEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretarv 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f surplus. apousenee at net cost. 
Policies now forfelting for their val 


wanted. Apply to 
— ft &_RTEPHENS. Vice-President. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
69th I CAPITAL... Statement, Jan. 1st, 1886 














Pe incctckeeaneenece 00,000 0a 
CASH. SeAdein 1,007,321 63 
Reserve for all oer ‘iabilition.. 75,865 23d 
Net SUIDIUS........00-.eeeceeeeeeeees 397.713 26 


ets 
Policynotaers = this oy ny one gears ‘Olec- 
w YORK SAF FUND AW. 
= PereR NO TMAN, ecient, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President 
WEST POLLOCK. Sec. kO. ©. HOWE Asst.Sec 
—— 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres'’t, : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorRSs, JANUARY 23D, 1886. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1885.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

ee 
Total marine premiums.......... ....+..00+ . $5, 196, 148 76 
Premiums marsed off from Ist en 

1885, to 3Ist December, 1885............-.+. $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOE cocccccccccccsccesseccece $1,915,920 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

PORBEB. 00.0.0 cocccescces sovcece $776,712 42 


The company has the following wing assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New Yors 


stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

entinnated af... ..ccccccccesescccceccce covese 530,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable.. 1,508,143 66 
Cash in bank.. eeccecccocccensese 228,897 88 

Ee 8&8, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their leval representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
«t the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSILT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRY 

WM. STURGIS, OHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW, ‘HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY EORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENKY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ILLIAM D. MORGA 
C. A. HAND, ISAAC BELL, 

JOHN D. G9EWLE1T, EDW’D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEBB ANSON 

CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORLIE 


JOHN D. JON =. President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 





T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P, FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





All Policies hen 
my cause after - hree peers, issued are incontestable for 
8 Di atonce as scon as satisfact 
cds segrige ante to treet er 
» Mesures the popuia y and of ints Goan ~-4 





Provident Lift and Trust Cp, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume of 
Business to............. . 45,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 

Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organizatien, and in everything which 
contributes to the securityfand Cheapness of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands unrivaled. 





THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Insur’ ace 
co... 
Philade!phia. 


neers SIXTH — OAL STATEMENT. 





$1, (917,982 08 05 
exident, 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY. 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


pAyzD ADEE, Secretar 
H. CROLIUS. A ssisdant Secretary. 
SiLas R. WOUDSs mea Agencies, 


TOTAL ASSETS.. . %1.261.639 72 


WA SHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr, = =< rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 

tage over those of all other 

companies, in Non-for- 












J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE LLOYDS 


68 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


JAS. G. BEEMER, President. 
DAN, B. HALSTEAD, Vice-President. 





Cash Capital 
Assets Over...........- 





AGAINST ACCIDENTAL BREAKAGE. 


miles of Store Fionts plac 
eases during 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 


WM. T. WOODs, Secretary. 


100,000 
200,000 


INSURE PLATE GLASS WINDOWS AND DOORS 


This Company does the largest Plate Glass Insur- 
ance business of any company in the world. They 
have tn hundre in force covering the Plate Glass in 


They nave prompey and gptievacteriiy 
the ten years 
they have been in wustgese, gad are Low paying over 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY PUSGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDE 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of. Philadelphia, 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. «+ 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Conia RdoF VaULe SAFES Ts INSIDE ‘ pray 
on: H 
vault for $10. Rooms and 
vided for Safe Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 
LOCK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ev escrip- 
tion, pace — Sand STOCKS, PLA EER Ta. JE 
ELRY EED taken for SAFE ‘KEEP’ 

SPECIAL ANty AT THE LOWEST RATES. 





DEPOSITS OF MOnEy RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECT AND REMITTED FOR A 

ree as ERIE CUTORS. ADMINISTRA. 
ORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE ond EXE. 
oORE TRUSTS of every description, at, the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


* Kn el FUNDS and Saree are k 
Caapeunithe for toa their 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT C! CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW Presiden‘ 
JOHN B. GEst. , View ness ent, and Same th? 


Trust popes 
ROBER' PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 
TRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clar n B. 
C. A. Griscom, ward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyier. Thomas Drake, 


Henry ©. Gibeon, Thomas McKean. 
Jobn O. Bullitt. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Seo 


ABBCES..... 000000000 ++see+- 817,846,546 65 
. ° _15, 238.761 16 








iciee. These a Participate in the Annual distri- 
rplus, and - tubject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forteiture law of 
Cath surrender and Ae up insurance values in 
otis ak a fthe New Feature b 
amphlets exp: anatory o eo New Fea may 
had on application at Company’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36.............. ercccccdcccccsoccccs OS OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . ecececes 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .............+++. eecccece +» 6b 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, Mit iiecsenesane 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

360 pages. Price. eoccteccocccee ecvevepece uh) 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN. > Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages................ eeeeerccccscsccece 60 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
b+ 4 Numbers (postaze LEOR).ccccccccccccces 
(9 mos.) (Postage free, 









os ° (6 mes.) 

17 - (4 mos.) wa 

13 (8 mos.), * we 

4 - (1 month), - eave 

2 * (2 weeks), ~\ s 

1 Numper ( week), * 

One subscription two years................ sovseee & OO 


Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
MMIBARED. ..-ccccccocscccccccscccececesess soeeesescoe 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance....... eoccseneocoscvoccceseoes soeesersees T00 
One subscription three years - 700 
Four subscriptions. one year each, in one re- 





One subscription four years... © ecccccccsecccessss BS OO 
Five ) subscriptions, one year each, in one Te- 





THE oO ONTINENTAL 


ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19, 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: apd No, 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. amplefor allc!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb............ 1,000,000 UU 
Net Surplus .............. er 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
HB. H. LAMPOR®, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 
SAMUEL D. PABOOCK, 











SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLI JNO. L. RIK 
8. B. CHITTE NDEN, WILLIAM KRYCE 
WM. H. SWAN, ENRY F, SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN ICHARD A. MoCUR 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED 
THEODOR AIL, HN H EAR 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M S, WM. H. HURLBOT 
JOHN CLA EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR a POSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
EX. E. ORK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D. VERMILY 
ames PRASE WM. A. SLATE! 
WM. G. LOW, TAWRENOE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 





he rates are low, settle- 


B, C. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 





‘forms of Tontine Policies iasued 


Statement sitet ad _ 1886, 





Cash Capital................. ie chtitinaunipebaddicevbiorbiteesessoneenesscerriaan 
Reserve for Unadjusted SS aOR RE TERE 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-imsurancee............ccccccsessecssssssserseessreeeeeeees 1,384,932 36 
NET SURPLUG.............000006 921,814 62 


I, sitet ueilindhoouniieile o  cccsuesessseesesssesih, 488,220 70 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 








A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


Ceeccereccceccecoes covccccecesocccess 10 00 
One subscription five: years,...... 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Maks all remittances payable to the orccvo Tam 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGcisteRep Letrer. The pres. 

ent registration system is virtuall 
<t on Gusines Scuses onsen by ae. and nd’ all Bostanaators ar ro 

o Remittances by Postal Rows a at he nie risk of the 

moues names neue on the subscription books without 


are particularly requested to 
the expiration of thelr subscriptions, which is 
gr ven on the yellow address | abel on’ the Inet ane 
toe per, to renew two or 
6 expiration, so that no loss of numbers map 


R, 
THE RECEIPT of the paper isa suficiont resel 
‘ptio, Recei for rs 





for Fm pinet abecrit on. a p for mon 
smitted NEW 8 ons are in 

the in the date of e 

low ticket attached xlration on Ay little eee 


the receipt will be sent b 

Messrs. 8. N LO  00., N treet, 
are our ts in Londo: 32° ne 

and ad enta, 


Address 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubb'ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the evecare lines to the column.) 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{May 20, 1886, 








Old and oung. 


AN ADAGE FROM THE ORIENT. 





BY E. R SILL. 





At the punch-bowl’s brink, 
Let the thirsty think 
What they say in Japan: 


* First the man takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes the man!” 


CuyanoGa FALts, O, 


A CERTAIN SUBURBAN STREET. 








BY WILLISTON FISH. 





As a pleasant, selfish, indolent mental 
action, which has the agreeable appearance 
of springing from a broad generosity, I like 
that which takes us outside of ourselves to 
contemplate others from what we may best 
-magine to be their peculiar standpoint. As 
school-children, when Nature was most our 
study, we wished that we might be sus- 
pended above the earth to look down upon 
itas it rolled its map beneath us. Now 
that mankind is our study, we would like 
sometimes to free ourselves from the forces 
which are universal to freely witness the 
actions of other men. 

Do we not nearly accomplish this when 
we travel by rail? Mr. Ruskin asserts that 
he can see more from the top of a stage or, 
at least, that he can think more delightful 
thoughts of the fewer objects of which his 
senses give him the simple notice. ‘I can see 
more from a car window, and from the 
hosts of things I see and see clearly, 1 
could, were I a poet, choose each hour such 
attractive things as with a stage he could 
not findinaday. With the stage, he may 
get better microscopic views of hedges and 
foot-paths and of the constellations which 
go to make up the starry meadows; he 
may get a better knowledge of the texture 
of any season’s ‘* proud-pied trim”; but I 
will know more of the season’s complete 
fashion; and I will pass more of the 
homes of men. 

The one piece of road which is most 
agreeable to me is that which runs and 
runs quickly (as a prosperous road ina 
prosperous country should) through the 
northern part of New York. I have not 
traveled it so many times but the vague- 
ness of one swift flight, multiplied by even 
a small number, has been sufficient to leave 
me only general impressions; general im- 
pressions, here and there relieved by promi- 
nent incidents which in ‘urn have come to 
be put ina class and made uncertain 
among themselves; and this vagueness is 
no disadvantage, for it has only mingled 
the details to make a perfect whole. Now 
the name of each season means a complete 
picture to me. There is the early summer 
when the breezes blow over the fields and 
when it seems that all men have opening 
hearts. I love tosummon up the picture 
of autumn for its white, shioing roads, its 
haze which obscures nothing, and its crowrs 
of color on the hills; and of winter,'because 
it realizes my memories of winter in boy- 
hood with its days of unbroken sunlight 
falling on unbroken fields of snow. These 
are all delightful, and the homes of men are 
more delightful still. 

I look from the window, and each house 
that we pass, poor or rich, I think of asa 
home of my own; apd with infinite pains 
l attach to every object the interest it 
should have to me from long association; 
and when I have succeeded, I have come 
to regard some man’s life as nearly as I can 
from his own standpoint. 

Here there are trees about the house. 
There are trees about many houses; but 
these have an interest for me, because I 
know their history. The ancient apples 
were planied by the grandfather, and the 
maples by the father. I know how old he 
is by the age of the trees. Knowing this, 
I may easily imagine that I have always 
known more; that his sons are merchants 
and lawyers in the towns near at hand, 
one of them in the great city. This latter 
has a hard head and a soft heart. In the 
markets or at the bar, he is the peer of 
any. His health, his country ways, and his 
rude, strong figures of country speech hang 
about him still. He has found them all as 





acceptable and as advantageous in the great 
world as in the small. But if there is ne- 
cessity he knows other manners and other 
speech; so he is doubly equipped, and 
nothing is stale with him. Asit is sum- 
mer, he will soon be here to spend a gener- 
ous share of his vacation. He will cer- 
tainly take off his coat and pitch some hay 
and bind some wheat; and when he finds 
by the little homely glass which has always 
yung in his old room, that he ‘is getting 
as black as a nigyer,” he will be in the best 
spirits he has known fora year; that 
is since he was “‘ getting as black as a nig- 
ger” the summer before. Andas I ride by 
I hope that he has a wife who will not be 
too much mortified. 

Here is a boy plowingcorn. They call it 
** plowing,” I imagine I am rather regretful 
when the rows whirl back and leave him 
behind; forI begin to feel that it is not he 
at work there, but myself. And so I won- 
der how long before the sun will get 
straight overhead, and I may go ‘‘up” to 
dinner. Then I am sure that ‘‘ mother” 
will say these two things: that I must not 
work so hard and that Nettie has picked us 
some berries. ‘‘Us” is father and I, sup- 
pcsed to bethe hard workers; Nettie is the 
sister. She wanted to please us and she 
did not want to tan her pretty hands; these 
two considerations account for the torn 
and berry-stained cotton gloves in the win- 
dow. Very likely the people on the train 
saw her as. they passed—she wore a gigan- 
tic straw hat, her face was piquante beneath 
it,and she looked upfrom among the bushes 
—but they did not know how she was en- 
gaged in a labor of love. 

So I think in summer, so in autumn, 
with its soft changes, and so in winter. 
This is in the country; but in the same 
strain I think when the tracks lie thick and 
open our way into the cities. 

The newsboy comes on shouting the 
strange name of.a local paper. But it is not 
astrange name; for, with a little effort, I 
make myself acitizen to whom the name 
is familiar. Buying the paper, as in duty 
bound, I see among other things that in- 
terest me that Mr. R. has failed. Of course 
1 know how it happened; other manufac- 
tories had been built nearer the points of 
demand, and so the great business had gone 
down. Then the wife had died; then the 
son, who, in earlier days, was to be the heir 
of the great property; and so the old man 
was hopeless. Now he had faiied. Before 
I pass again, the whole play will be for- 
gotten and another piece will be considered 
immortal. 


Ido not divide the country into sections; 
it is all one; and in my memory I separate 
the cities by very trifling things. There 
is one which I recognize by its manufac- 
tures, by its miles of outlying sheds; an- 
other I know because we enter it on a level 
with the roofs of some two-story cottages; 
and there is one I bear particularly in mind 
because of the appearance of a certain 
suburban street, and because of the inci- 
dents, important tome, which I am about to 
set forth. 

It is a beautiful old town—this town 
which has a Latin name. I will give it 
another, and call it Florentia. When I first 
passed through it, years ago, there wasa 
strong wish upon me to be one of its resi- 
dents. I would have liked to own one of 
the large blocks in the business portion of 
the city (this for active employment) and 
to have had my home on that certain subur- 
ban street, of which, in moving slowly by, 
I caught sight in its length. Here they 
were all large houses with generous 
grounds. The street seemed to me so 
typical of the place, so suited in all its in- 
cidents to the calm but strong genius of the 
city, as to give me in easily read words and 
without digression, the history of its inhab- 
itants. 

I cannot reproduce the impressions given 
me by the sweet air of this street; my pen, 
which responds to nothing subtle, can only 
write that the street was wide, that it had 
a broad roadway in a gentle convex curve, 
and that it was paved with something 
which made the shadows of the elms and 
maples love to lie upon it; that never when 
I saw it, was it dry and dusty; and that, 
on the other hand, there was never anything 
about it of mildew and mold; that the 
houses were not palaces, but yet evidently 
the homes of people of wealth. 





There was a certain house in this certain 
suburban street. We had a three-quarter 
view as we passed, and it was near at hand. 
It was generally square iu plan—I might 
say cubical in form; the only deviations 
being in the mansard roof, the porte cochére, 
the piazzas and theconservatory. The ma- 
terial was brick, painted with Venetian red; 
the warm color adding gratefulness to the 
shade about, and seeming to indicate rich, 
broad characters in the residents. No 
doubt the finest and most costly private 
house in the city, it still presented the ap- 
pearance of dignity rather than of osten- 
tation. 

This house yielded me many fancies, and 
in all of them I usually ended by losing my 
broad, contemplative frame of mind, and 
becoming rather envious. After a certain 
time my fancies had a surer foundation, 
and my fanciful envy became a real one. 

On the westward-bouad train, one July 
day, there was with me, among the passen- 
gers from New York, a party which attracted 
much of my attention. It consisted of a 
middle-aged lady, a young lady, evidently 
her daughter, a son and pater familias. 
The father was in good health, but he was 
pale; the others wore conspicuously the 
** shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun.” 
Pater famiiias gave little heed to passing 
objects; the others were alert for every- 
thing that might prove familiar. From 
these and other observations, I took great 
pride in concluding thus: mother, daugh- 
ter ani son have been on a long travel— 
long, because they who have traveled much 
are now rejoiced at the prospect of home. 
They come from New York; they have 
been abroad. The father did not accdm- 
pany them; he did not remain at home 
through lack of means; that, with the ap. 
pearance of the family, was impossible; 
probably he was a typical American to 
whom business is not so much daily bread 
as daily life. He was a lawyer; I knew 
that by his wordy, easy conversation, and 
by the way he threw out his arms when he 
wished to push hack his cuffs. He was 
glad to have his family with him again; 
they represented part of his complete suc- 
cess in life. He would like to see them 
driving on the avenue and entertaining in 
his no doubt creditable house. 

Of course no one has so broad a scope as 
ourselves. Other people have simply 
peculiarities. I gave the lawyer this one; 
that with fine horses, a good tailor, good 
clients and a well-appearing family, he was 
satisfied and considered the world a fine 
place. 

He and the son were often in the smoking 
room together. Then he lay back on the 
cushions, and regarding the young man 
with pride, seemed to be congratulating 
himself. Sometimes he said to the boy, 
as the latter took a cigar from his stylish 
case: ‘* Here, young man, here Chancel- 
lor, try a cigar.” ‘* Chancellor” was evi- 
dently a name of childhood, which, being 
rather gay and friendly, was revived for use 
in the new acquaintance. The open offer- 
ing of a cigar from his own case meant, 
‘*happily, the time is past when it was 
necessary for me to frown on your smok- 
ing; we are now men together.” And the 
facetious emphasis on ‘‘ cigar” implied the 
senior’s cultivated taste, which the boy was 
now free to admire. 

The father’s treatment of the girl was 
equally characteristic and equally pleasing. 
He did not make a petit maitre of himself, 
but he came very near it; sometimes as 
near as he knew. He understood that the 
girl should receive attentions as delicate as 
he could bestow, and when with this idea 
he approached the boundary beyond which 
the manner of a gallantry is more than its 
substance, he went a little further and 
turned it into caricature. 

It was always, by the way, a young man 
that he imitated. 

An excellent and well-cemented family; 
one of which, both for pleasure and instruc- 
tion, I should have liked to know more. 
But they were very much concentrated in 
each other, so that even the father had few 
words for his fellow-travelers, none at all 
forme. Perhaps this was the reason of 
my great delight in wondering about him, 
It was a sort of liberty I took which com- 
pensated for his indifference. I wondered 
if, in later years, he would have the same 
utter confidence in himself. I was begin- 








ning to build fancies again. I wondered 
if that benignant lady, his wife, would 
always have the power to please herself, ag 
undoubtedly she pleased herself now, by 
being the indulgent mother and hospitable 
matron. I wondered if the son would 
always move in the easy course where his 
father was about to launch him. And, 
with the most presuming liberty of all, | 
wondered about the daughter. She was 
beautiful—very beautiful—and among the 
strangers—unohappily I was counted asa 
stranger—she had those quiet, negative 
manners which tempt a wish to know their 
owner in private. I hoped she had not 
come home engaged to a titled foreigner, 
I was jealous on this point. I believe, 
however, thatthere was nothing remarkable 
in my feeling this emotion; some very fas. 
civating and apparently sane American 
girls have the most maddeningly liberal 
ideas about foreigners. If she were not 
already engaged abroad, to whom would 
she engage herself at home? That is, to 
what sort of man? I decided that he 
would be rich, like her father. This was a 
fine jealous thought; for I was not rich. 
If it were possible, she would make hers a 
happy home; it would be a luxurious 
home, envied by,all her friends. But I 
wondered if it would satisfy her; if some- 
times she would not feel ‘onely and alone; 
if she would not long for a something 
which she had never found. Of course all 
this meant that I was falling in love and 
that with the usual infinite conceit apper- 
taining to this emotion, I imagined—but 
any other silly man will know what I 
imagined. 

Now this party left the train at Floren- 
tia—the place where there was that cer- 
tain house in the certain suburban street. 
Quite a little crowd had come to the station 
to meet them—one or two young women in 
stylish dress, two or three young men, and 
two or three middle-aged men, wbo were 
as keen men of pleasure and social enjoy- 
ments as of business almost. I was not 
troubled by the men. There was safety in 
numbers; and it was certain that if my 
young lady had been in love—in love with 
a@ man who came boldly to welcome her on 
her return—she would not have gone 
away. I watched them while they stood 
shaking hands, and then, having alighted 
from the car, I followed the laughing party 
toward their carriage. I did not feel like 
laughing, and when they had driven away 
I walked up and down the great depot 
building, and struggled as with a personal 
loss. I lit a cigar, and was glad that it was 
a good one; for it was my refuge. I thought 
it was a very good cigar, just as in a storm 
a man pulls his cloak tightly about him, 
and says, gratefully, that it is a very 
excellent and faithful cloak. Under a 
cloak in a storm, behind a melancholy 
cigar, fancy holds full sway. Soon I had 
fancied the life which the beautiful girl was 
about to recommence. I heard her voice 
awakening gracious spirits in her home. 
I saw her at social gatherings, and then I 
envied the young men who would throng 
about her. But, best of all, for some rea- 
son I liked best to think of her alone. I 
saw her driving down to the law office on 
afternoons—times when the air was won- 
drously clear and bright—driving down to 
complete her proud, confident father’s pros- 
perous day by taking him fora ride. By 
a singular succession of ideas, when I 
thought of her driving thus, I immediately 
wished that she might drive to some city 
law office after me. How manfully I would 
work at the casesuntil she came! I might 
look often out of the window (not to keep 
her waiting an instant), but in the inter- 
vals my earnestness would accomplish 
everything. What. happiness to feel that 
by a few hours’ scribbling in a terrible 
hand (which I could soon acquire), afew 
hours of taking down law books and piling 
them in disorder on desks and chairs, I 
was earning enough to maintain this full 
life cunstantly at its hight. And I would 
have been contented if my touch of the 
pen and of the law books did not prove 80 
profitable in gold if the pretty girl would 
still have come to meet me. I imagined 
her coming with expectant steps down 
shady streets and by deserted green squares 
where the fountains were susceptible to 
gentle influences. She was coming to find 
me with my hopeless head leaning on mY 
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pand, and to point out that we must by no 
means be discouraged. That we were 
happy already; were we not? And that 
she had come a little earlier than usual, 
pecause she was possessed of a delicious 
secret. 

Wonderfully enough—to people who do 
not understand these matters—I had no 
doubt in these imaginings of the pretty girl’s 
perfect contentment. 

The train started up. I took my place in the 
smoking room of my carand looked joylessly 
forth from the window. We passed the de- 
pot walls, then by wandering engines seek- 
ing some'hing to carry off, by dusty ware- 
houses which I imagined must be fine gar- 
dens for producing suits at law, through a 
business, street where in I fancied I discov- 
ered the very law-office which Fate should 
have leased to me; then, still slowly,through 
a residence portion of the city and across 
some streets obliquely. Stop! I had not 
thought of it before, but this must be the 
city of the certain suburban street. It was 
that charming city; and, here, just before 
me, lay the peaceful avenue, checkered in 
the shadow of elms and maples. And yon- 
der at the corner, was the certain house. 
A carriage turned slowly in at the drive 
and— what can express the sharp change in 
my emotions?—I recognized in its occu- 
pants my friends of the train. 

Only au instant’s view—enough to make 
me still more lonely and miserable—and I 
rode away. I rode away. 

It is a poor love that would not laugh at 
locksmiths. Had it been a matter of bolts 
and keys between the fair Florentian and 
myself, I know [should have laughed too. 
Then, why did I sit quietly im my seat, 
looking passively and without one single 
bald hope of retraversing them, on the 
fields that were adding their whirling, sun- 
ny breatis to the distance between us? Be- 
cause we are all so exactly commonplace. 
Love laughs at locksmitas; but it knows 
from all history that it will be applauded. 
It will not make a man stop short of his 
destination on a railroad journey; for then 
it would be called insane. A dry, beaten, 
monotonous track will charm any Obadiah 
ofthe present day from straying. When I 
saw anenchanted city, a place to grow old 
in, a place for long friendships and for love 
—I knew it could not be my home. I was 
unfortunate enough to have a home already. 
When I saw a charming house, I was hope- 
less of gaining a foothold init; my dusty 
track lay over distant thresholds. Aud 
when the fairy substance of all my dreams 
and imaginings stepped into her carriage 
and drove away, unconscious of my exist. 
ence, I felt as helpless to bring myself 
again to her attention as if we we were of 
different planets. The romance so eagerly 
begun was already ended. I cuuld have 
wished it to extend through a library of 
volumes, and ‘*‘ Finis’ was irrevocably 
written at the bottom of the initial page. 

As [had not the spirit to resist the con- 
ventionalities of life which bound me, it 
will be conceded that by no rule of poetic 

justice could Fate have properly been in- 
voked to my assistance; yet did it move 
itself in my behalf, and that without delay. 
I had only reached my now dull home 
when I saw the way open to learning some- 
thing more of my Fiorentian. A letter 
awaited me from a college classmate with 
whom I had been in ccrrespondence since 
our graduation. l recognized the writing 
on the envelope, and it instantly came to my 
wind that my friend’s former home had 
been in Florentia. In my then state of 
mind, this seemed a startling coincidence, 
and it brought to me that faintest but most 

ravishing of hopes, whichis the first turning 
from despair. The letter ran: 

** Denver, CoL, July —, ——. 

* Dear Old Man.—My first vacation in the 
five years is getting close at hand. You may be 
sure Tintend to make the most of it. Your in- 
Vitation to make my headquarters with you was 
thankfully received, but, situated as I am, I 
must first establish myself somewhere and see 
my mother and the brother and sister. You 
know I don’t go home. If possible, I will visit 
you later, but in the meantime you must prom- 
18e absolutely to be one of my guests at Put-in- 
Bay, It always struck me I should like to put in 
& few weeks there and I think now I'll try it. 

‘Your old room-mate, 
** JULIAN.” 


He did not go home because he and his 
father had had some quarrel ; that was an 





old story. I wrote immediately, accepting 
his invitation. No doubt he could give me 
the whole absorbing history of the family 

on the suburban street. Another ehapter 

after that staring ‘‘ Finis!” What romance 

would I hear? Would it end with hope, 

or in doubt, or with a more terrible finis 

than the first? I spent the ensuing fort- 

night in vainly trying to imagine. 

I had been Julian’s guest only a half 

hour, and we were seated in his parlor at 

the table, when I made him listen to a 

description of his fellow townsmen. 

‘** Now tell me who they are,” I finished, 

in eager anticipation. 

Evidently Julian did not see how great 
an importance I attachedto my question. 

He continued lazily to loll back in his 

chair, and nonchalantly answered that ‘‘ he 
had no idea.” 

** You don’t know?” 

He dove again into his memory ; but it 
was 4 shallow plunge. He shook his head. 

‘*You must know.” I hurried on to de- 
scribe the street, the house and the rela- 
tive position of the railroad. ‘* Wide 
street,” I cried. ‘- We cross it corner-ways 
—lots of trees, trees; big house. Why, 
you must know; big, red brick house; 
square, you know; red, square-shaped 
house, just to your right off the train; big 
house ani lots of big trees.” 

But this wonderfully vivid picture re- 
called nothing. Julian insisted that we 
crossed twenty streets ‘‘ corner-ways,” and 
that New York State architects dreamed of 
nothing but ‘‘big, red brick houses, 
square-shaped.” Altogether it seemed a 
very painless subject with him. He 
drummed a cane on his extended feet, and 
complimented me on still preserving my 
impressionable youth. Then he said he 
had no doubt the young lady was quite an 
estimable person. Still he supposed that 
by becoming acquainted with people you 
would get to know more about them. 
‘* Now, sometimes ”— 

I did not appreciate this humorous light- 
ness. 

**T should think you might remember 
these people. There are probably about 
six decent families all told in your great 
city of Florentia.” 


‘*That is the exact number. But you 
told me your friends lived in the suburbs. 
In the suburbs there are no decent families 
at all. Of course this cxplains my igno- 
rance. Now, sometimes”— Julian took a 
long breath, and in the meantime forgot 
what he was about tosay. ‘* Really,” he 
then continued, quite seriously, ‘‘ 1 have no 
idea whom you mean; but if you can wait 
until my sister comes, she will be able to 
enlighten you.” 

‘* When is she coming?” 

**In a week,” he answered, and my hope 
was only deferred. 

1 had almost a sentimental affection for 
Julian, and for his sake I was already fond 
of the sister. I jested once or twice of 
this extension of my regard, and several 
times, no other equa!ly tasteful remark oc- 
curring to me,I asked Julian “to saya 
good word for me.” He always replied 
that he would. We were both very fond 
of humor. 

The time of Juliet’s coming was post- 
poned from date to date; and thus it hap- 
pened that it was I who had the charge of 
meeting her on her arrival. One morning 
when we were at breakfast, a telegram 
came saying that Juliet had just started 
from Florentia. The time was not oppor- 
tune, for Julian had arranged to go to 
Cleveland on business. I was to accom- 


pany him. He handed me the message. 
‘Just the wrong day. I can’t put off 
going.” 


Bu‘ I can put off going with you.” 

“T think it will be as well. She will 
probably get here on the afternoon boat, 
and you can meet her.” 

‘** For your sake, I will do it.” 

Julian did not thank me for the sacrifice. 
We sat in silence contemplating the situa- 
tion. I discovered a weak point in our 
plan. 

**See here, Julian; suppose I do meet 
her. She will not know me from Adam or 
any other gentleman on the wharf, and will 
be quite unaware that she is met.” 

‘* Quite true.” 

‘Then what is to be done?” 





** What do you propose?” 





‘¢ Well—propose—I am a man of great 
ecundity of invention. I can propose al- 
most anything. I might, for instance, put 
a notice in my hat. How does that strike 
you?” 
‘“‘The question is how it would strike 
Juliet. She might take you for a cheap 
hackman.” 
‘* That plan was a mere ingenious thought. 
My real idea is adopted from the stage. I 
will get a guitar and sing a song (ora 
chanson or a ditty, as I may decide), word- 
ing it so that only the one I seek can under- 
stand. My principal motive will be to let 
the young lady know that 1 know you. 
Now what color are Miss Juliet’s eyes? 
That will decide the style of the song.” 
‘* Well—blue.” 
‘*Good! When the boat comes inI will 
strike the guitar in heavy measured chords 
and recite, ore rotundo; 
*O maid with eyes cerulean, 
I know your brother Julian. 
Then in a lighter vein: 
*O maiden turn 
Those eyes of blue, 
Those orbs that burn 
With light so true. 
Here Julian’s friend, 
And yours, love, too, 
Expectant waits 
Those eyes of blue, 
Twang, twang, twiddlety twang. 
Then ped. 
“ O maid with eyes cerulean, 
I know your brother Julian. 

“*Ycu see how skillfully I bring out the 
motif?” 

**T don’t think it will do.” 

‘*T might call especial attention to my- 
self by not putting the end of my cane in 
my mouth; or by wearing a turn-down 
collar. Or I might resort to the old de- 
vice of wearing a look of beaming in- 
terrogative intelligence and casting it on 
every stranger until the right one is 
secured. Ican readily assume a look of 
intelligence.” : 

**I don’t think you can. I have a 
plan.” 

‘* What is it? To make a psychological 
analysis?” 

‘** It is to wear a couple of roses.” 

‘* Why two?” 

‘*The man with two is unique.” 

**T see; you have revealed to your sister 
that Iam a simpleton. When she sees a 
man with two roses she will recognize your 
friend.” 

‘** You have overlooked the fact that my 
train arrives in Cleveland a little before 
Juliet’s, and thatit will be feasible for me 
to be at the depot when she comes in. I 
will tell her that you are to meet her, and 
that you will display two roses.” 

‘*But tell me how I shal! know Miss 
Juilet. I”— 

‘*'You will know her by her trumpet.” 

** Seriously.” 

‘“*By her cockle hat and staff and her 
sandal shoon. My inquisitive friend, look 
for some one who is very tall and thin, who 
has blue eyes, and who is about thirty- 
five.” 

When Julian had departed, I thought of 
this description. Tall, blue-eyed, thin and 
and thirty-five. Probably still unmarried; 
a wearer, no doubt, of spectacles; of course 
a dear, good, motherly sister. Excellent! 
Nobody could be better fitted to give cor- 
rect and unprejudiced information about 
the younger lady of the certain suburban 
street. 

To bear me company in the interval of 
waiting, procured a morning paper brought 
in on the boat that had carried Julian 
away, and gave myself up to its sarcastic 
recital of crimes, failures, new enterprises, 
interviews and easualties. As I turned a 
page, in the stupid mood produced by such 
reading, my eye was suddenly attracted to 
a date: 

** Florentia, N. Y., August 15th.—There are 
evil rnmors here concerning one of our leading 
lawyers. A slight doubt still remaining as to 
the correctness of our information will explain 
our withholding, for the present, the gentleman’s 
name, In 1860 he was appointed trustee to his 
own children of a large property left them by a 
relative. It was never questioned that the selec- 
tion was a good one. Recently, however, he has 
almost entirely given up the practice of law to 
embark in speculation. During the winter he 
made large investments in Western real estate, 
paying the greater part in notes, and expecting 





to immediately resell. Unfortunately the prop- 








erty depreciated enormously on his hands. He 
continued to hold it, and, to keep up the pay- 
ments, he used the trust funds. The value of 
the property, instead of rising, constantly de- 
creased. The youngest of the children was about 
to come of age, and an accounting stared the 
trustee in the face. To put off the evil day, and 
to give himself time to tarn, he sent his family 
to Europe, where, during the early summer, they 
have lived in the extravagant style to which 
they are accustomed. Remaining, himself, at 
home, in a desperate attempt to recover lost 
ground, he has only made his ruin more com- 
plete. The family has been recalled, and it is 
thought from this that concealment was no 
longer possible.” 

From the first line, 1 had scarcely one 
hopeful doubt as to whom the item re- 
ferred. This, then, was the real situation 
of the party on the train. How much bet- 
ter than any theories of mine this little 
glimpse of the truth explained what I had 
seen. The father had not remained at 
home from an American love of business, 
but because of terrible necessity. His easy 
manners, his smiles and jests were as- 
sumed. His intimate kindoess with the 
son, his gallantry with the daughter—- 
which in his nervousness he had often 
turned into caricature—were only poor out- 
works against the inevitable reproaches 
that his approaching confession must call 
forth. 

My dream of the beautiful girl’s future 
was a dream indeed. I could now no 
longer think of her as carrying romance 
downinto the city streets and into the dusty 
law-oflice, nor as happily seizing the com- 
placent father and whisking him off for 
dashing drives on golden afternoons. 

No doubt, thought I, that certain house 
will pass into alien hands, and its street 
will no longer be the thoroughfare of my 
fancies. Henceforth I shall have not even 
the slight comfort of knowing my love's 
local habitaticn. All day I had the brown- 
eyed girl plainly in my mind, mourning 
her fate much as a poet, full of poetical 
grief, might mourn the Lost Pleiad; 
mourning not more that the star is to wan- 
der far from its old high place, thaa that, 
in its unknown track, it leaves us forever 
behind. It will be in some sky when lovers 
talk by night, but not in ours. 

lspent a miserable day, and when the 
time came to meet the steamer, I was 
more than half resolved to take passage by 
it to the nearest railroad station. But, 
first, I had the duty of welcoming Julian’s 
sister. No doubt it would be a poor wel- 
come. Mechanically I pinned the two 
roses On my coat, and walked to the land- 
ing. When the boat had come in and the 
passengers were crowding off, I placed 
myself a little apart from the people on 
shore, in order that my flowers might not 
be hidden. I noticed several ladies in the 
disembarking column who answered Ju- 
lian’s description—‘‘ tall, blue-eyed, thin 
and thirty-five”— and as each one drew near, 
Iexpected to be recognized ; but, after look- 
ing at me vacantly, they all passed me, un- 
concerned whether I wore two roses or 
none. It was becoming evident that our 
visitor had not arrived. The lower deck 
of the steamer was almost empty, and no 
one had come forward. I was resolving 
that I must give up Miss Juliet—I looked 
here and there to convince myself thut she 
could not be present--when suddenly I for- 
got her as utterly as one forgets the little 
thoughts of infancy. Certainly I forgot 
her and all that concerned her; for there, 
on the upper deck, directly before my lifted 
eyes, stood the beautiful girl of Florentia! 
To see her thus suddenly revealed was, to 
me—hopeless for the instant—as strange and 
moving a vision as when the lightning re- 
veals to pitchy night the thick luxuriance 
of summer. When I looked again with my 
outer eyes, she was walking toward the 
after cabin-door; then she entered and 
passed from sight. 

With a sudden impulse to gain the upper 
deck, I sprang forward over the gang- 
plank and into thesteamer. WhatI should 
do afterward was not thought of. I had 
only the feeling that I must see her—be 
near her. AsI went up the stairs at a run, 
I had time to associate her presence with 
the item I had read in the paper. My next 
thought was, what should I gain by dash- 
ing by thus at a run? I moderated my: 
pace. Atthe top of the stairs I turned to 
the right, stopped with my hand on the 





trail, and looked eagerly ahead. The cabin 
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was empty! The discovery was like a 
blow. Iturned and an even greater shock 
awaited me. She was just opposite me 
across the stair-well. In all the beautiful 
reality she was near me, and for the first 
time we looked into each other’s cyes. In 
her own startled gaze, I read even then the 
dawn of a hope so great that I thought it 
must be fear. She lowered her eyes 
slightly from mine, and her whole expres- 
sion changed. She raised them again and 
smiled. What did it all mean? My head 
was in a whirl. She came forward and 
drew near me around the railing. She put 
out her hand and said: 

‘You are”— 

She must intend to ask: ‘‘ You are the 
one I saw onthe train?” I answered, ‘*Yes,” 
and my voice almost deserted me. 

**T thought so, when you came so quickly 
up the stairs, and while you were looking; 
but when you turned ’—the memory of that 
instant’s recognition seemed to agitate her 
—‘‘and I saw the roses” — 

The roses! Why did she speak of them? 
‘*They were fora lady,” I said. ‘I ex- 
pected her, but she hasn’t come.” 

**She hasn’t?” A smile lurked on the 
pretty girl’s face. 

“ie.” 

‘‘What was she like?” The smile grew 
merrier. 

‘Tall, blue-eyed, thin, thirty-five,” I re- 
peated like an automaton. 

** And she hasn’t come?” 

“he,” 

She bit her lip to repress a bubbling 
laugh. 

‘The boat will leave before you under- 
stand,” she said. ‘‘ Let us go.” 

She took my arm and we started down the 
stairs. When we were half-way down,she 
dropped her hand and looked into my be- 
wildered face. We were alone; no-one in 
sight or hearing. From some gentle intui- 
tion she chose that time to say: ‘‘ You 
must not be disappointed. I am Juliet.” 

“You? You?” I cried. It was well we 
were alone; for my voice had too intense a 
ring for the public ear. ‘‘ Not you?” 

She nodded. 

* And you are not going awaynow? You 
will stay with us?” 

“Yes.” 

She took my arm again; but made no 
move to go. 

‘“‘Who did you think I was? You 
seemed to know me.” 

“T did know you. Do you remember 
one day, last month, coming up from New 
York? I saw you then. To think that 
you are Julian’s sister!” 

‘*T am glad you remembered me, for now 
I can confess that I recognized you again, 
when you turned, after running up the 
stairs. Imagine my surprise when I caught 
sight of the two roses.” 


At last 1 was in the beautiful Florentian’s 
own world. I became a part of her ordi- 
nary thoughts. She had a little bag, the 
same one I remembered well. I carried it. 
She depended on me to act as guide. She 
had taken my arm to descend the stair-case 
in the steamer; and, to go up the steep 
slope to the hotel, she took it again. The 
path was a sandy one. She turned her 
head a moment, while she gathered up her 
skirts, then she reappeared, and we trudged 
on together. I looked down at her, and 
all I could think to say was this: 

‘** T cannot believe it.” 

She made no pretense of not understand- 
ing what was in my thoughts. 

‘*Isn’t it strange?” she said. ‘* And did 
you notice where we left the train that 
day?” 

**Oh! more than that. Isaw you meet 
your friends at the depot, and then I saw 
you get into your carriage, outside, and 
drive away. And more than that”— 

She made a poor attempt at a little 
laugh. 

** More than that?” 

**Much more. As the train pulled out, 
we came into a beautiful part of the city, 
and I saw you in your carriage, turning in 
at your drive. It was just an instant, and 
we were by.” 

Even with happiness at my hand, the 
memory of the old despair was cruel to 
contemplate. At one moment there had 
been before me the enchanted street and its 
princess; at the next moment she had been 
swept into the past. : 





** Now,” I said, in a somber voice, ‘‘ you 
will not vanish so easily.” 

She answered me with a smile, and a neg- 
ative turn of the head. She knew, she 
must have known, that I had taken far 
more interest in her than one usually takes 
in a fellow-passenger; but the smile was 
not meant to deny this knowledge, rather 
to admit it, and to show her gratitude for 
the distinction which had been given her. 
She was one of those rare spirits who un- 
derstand that honor and admiration should 
be taken thankfully and simply, and as se- 
riously as they are bestowed. 

In this same afternoon, when—what shall 
I call her?—when Juliet—but I dared not 
then even think of her by this name—when 
she had had a slight rest and had changed 
her traveling dress, we were out for a 
stroll on the shore. I congratulated my- 
self that Julian was not present at this first 
meeting; for now each full moment was 
my own. After a little we seated our- 
selves on arustic bench on the low sand- 
cliff above the lake, and for a time guarded 
ahardly broken silence. Around us Na- 
ture, infinite model of landscape-gardeners, 
had used the gentlest of her arts. A turf 
of thick short growth spread beneath our 
feet, elms interwove their branches over 
us, and before us stretched the bluest of 
blue waters to the farthest, dimmest, nay, 
ghostliest of horizons. In the air was the 
breath of golden summer. Sitting thus I 
felt with thrilling force that, of the beauti- 
ful shadow which had escaped me, I had 
now grasped the more beautiful substance. 
She who had been of another world was 
with me in this little space; and from the 
proscenium box of the overhanging trees, 
we regarded together Nature’s great spec- 
tacle—the calm, shining waters. They 
were like the brooding heart of love. They 
spoke to usof an infinite gentleness and 
content which might be our own; but 
they spoke, too, of the endlessness which 
appalls mortality, and which makes the 
weak human heart long to fly to its poor 
mate to comfort it; yes, and to be com- 
forted. 

Something of this influence, no doubt, 
we felt; but we were not too much de- 
pressed. Often, indeed, as when I de- 
scribed to Juliet what fancies I had about 
her, we were very merry. Of course I said 
nothing about the hypothetical foreigner 
who had so much harassed me. 

Julian returnedthat night; rather it was 
the evening. Juliet andI went to meet 
him. 

‘“*Then you found each other?” he cried, 
laughing. Apparently he was thinking of 
the absurd description he had given of his 
sister. But I had something serious to say, 
which 1 had determined not to defer. How 
he would receive it I could not guess. 

‘** Julian,” I interrupted, soberly, ‘‘it was 
your sister that I saw on the train that 
day.” 

He tried to recall the incident 1 referred 
to. Suddenly he remembered. ‘On the 
train! No, no, no!” As he thought of it, 
it grew stranger and more absurd to him. 
‘*What? The ‘complacent father,’ the 
‘elegant mother,’ and tie ‘ handsome son’ 
—were all those phrases for my own fami- 
ly?” Here he laughed most prodigiously. 
‘‘And that wonder—ful young lady, * beau- 
tiful,’ ‘ cultured,’ * refined,’ ‘ absolutely the 
loveliest girl he ever saw,’ was that you, 
Juliet? Why Juliet, he said”—but at this 
late instant it occurred to him that his last 
and best disclosure could not be made, and 
he ended rather flatly: ‘‘ He told me about 
seeing you.” And then Julian laughed with 
great heartiness, as if he had reached a 
capital climax. 


That Julian still held his friendship for 
me was shown by the confidence he made, 
when, over a game of billiards the next 
morning, he spoke of the report in the pa- 
per. I admitted having seen it. I sur- 
prised him by saying that I had guessed at 
the person intended. 

‘**You were right.” Very likely, my 
father has speculated; but he is as honest 
as any living man. If he used the money, 
it was because my brother and sister de- 
sired him to. I asked Juliet about her 
money-matters—carelessly, you know. She 
said that father was using her money, and 
that he was getting her rich. So she 
knows nothing of his losses. I am sure 
that he did not use my share. I am going 





to offer it to him, however, and what else 
I can raise besides.” . 

It was Julian’s object, probably, by thus 
speaking, to give me a perfect belief in his 
father’s integrity. And no doubt he 
thought it the best course to forstall the 
adverse criticisms of the newspapers. On 
this same morasing he sent a telegram to 
Florentia, making the offer of which he 
had spoken. I saw this message, but I did 
not see the answer, although I had reason 
to think that one was afterward received. 

But there were other things to occupy 
me. In one of those long, first days of 
love, I made my high aspiration more real 
by asking for it the sanction of Juliet’s 
brother. 

‘* Then, it was more than a fancy ?” he 
asked. 

‘* Yes.” That was all we said. 

In those long, first days, I seemed like 
one who all his life has lived in some far 
inland place, and at last makes his way to 
the shore of an ocean. His insignificance 
is confounded; and every ripple, each 
trifling change worked by the tide, is a 
revelation and a history to him. Thus 
with me in those early days of love; a 
fleeting change of expression, a trifling 
difference in mood, a word, a manner, was 
ample to fill my thoughts. 

How has the inland visitor courage ever 
to go farther than the shore? Ever to ask 
more than may there be gained of the 
great ocean’s mystery? How had I, fear- 
ful stranger, courage to let myself go 
farther than the verge in the greater 
mystery? 

And last, how should petty man, even in 
the end, declare to the boundless majesty 
before him: ‘‘ Your waters and my heart 
shall be two seas ” ? 

And yet one day I was as vain. 

It was not twilight nor moonlight, but a 
breezy morning. The day was like a half- 
blown rose from which the dew had just 
been dried. Juliet and I had left the brother 
at the hotel and strayed off together—with- 
out even the thought of excusing ourselves; 
and now we were in the old seat on the 
low sand-cliff. From the front, the half- 
ascended sun shone into that proscenium- 
box of trees, and lighted the gay colors in 
Julet’s cool morning toilet. It lighted, 
too, her cheeks, and attempted to replace 
on them the brilliant roses which it had 
been wont to observe there. 

If, during our broken talk, the dear girl 
smiled, it was with such a faint, piteous 
smile as hopelessly tried to conceal some 
instinctive fear. But if she would appear 
serious in our talk, then her fondest efforts 
revealed nothing but happiness and con- 
tentment. 

And sometime during this morning, 
urged on beyond control, I broke a silence 
with the only lines worthy of love: 

“6 Tl mest rien de si doux’ af 

I had thought I could repeat it, but my 
voice was choked, and I paused. 

The poor girl trembled, then took refuge 
in that deprecating, piteous smile. 

“ There is nothing so sweet,” 
she repeated lighty, but the smile and the 
words—both meant to defend her helpless- 
ness—how half-heartedly they did their 
work. 

611 nest rien de si doux que les tendres ardeurs, 

Qui font vivre deux curs dans le méme envie.’” 

O matchless words, each one the beating 
of my heart! O incoherent words, trem- 
blingly uttered, ending in a whisper! 
Waves on the sea of love, rising, falling; 
where would they leave us? Ah! even 
from their swoon they rose again, to die 
away only on the shore of a new world. 

I held the dear girl’s unresisting hands, 
while from the opened depths of her heart 
she whispered back: 

“Tl n'est rien— —de si douz.” 

In the last moment she defended herself 
no longer, but gave me love for love. 

‘* But, O, darling,” she cried, ‘‘ be sure, 
be very sure that—there is nothing so sweet, 
so that you will never have to think differ- 
ently.” 

To think differently! 

While we sat there—it was a half hour, an 
hour, I cannot tell how long—Julian, poor 
lonely one, came wandering from the hotel 
and found us. Even as he approached, we 
saw that he understood what had happened; 
but we were not surprised, we Knew it so 
well. He seemed tousa kindjudge. Ag 














we rose, Juliet advanced and pinned 
flower on her brother’s coat. Itwasa con. 
fession and an entreaty. How lingeringly 
and gently she did it. Then she waited for 
his answer. 

“Now, little one,” he said, “‘perhaps 
you had better pin a rose on that other 
coat.” 

When Julian and I were alone he con- 
gratulated me in words that deserve to be 
set down: 

‘You will never grow tired of her; you 
will make some new discovery abcut her 
every day.” 

Then, with some hesitation, he went on, 
“I didn’t show you the answer to my tele. 
gram home. Hereit is.” It read: 

‘* Report in papers pure nonsense; much 
obliged fur offer; don’t need anything ex. 
cept to see you.” 

“I let you goon thinking Juliet was 
poor. A silly idea, no doubt; but it makes 
no difference. Let us all run down home 
together.” 





The pretty, petted girl and I drive down 
the checkered avenues. Afternoons she 
comes for me to the office—not the law- 
office, but a newspaper office—and when 
we have taken a turn about the city, we go 
gayly to our newly-built home on the cer- 
tain surburban street. As we drive I tel 
her listening, laughing, for the hundredth 
time, of how I used to imagine her driving 
thus, and how to me the shadows wer@al.- 
ways cool and the sun golden in the 
streets she visited. She shakes her head as 
if lhad been very foolish, and sometimes 
she says ‘‘Poor fellow!” 

Sometimes, again, when I tell her how I 
had fancied her coming to my poorer quar- 
ters, encouraging me, asking if we were 
not quite happy already, proposing to be. 
guile my weary walk homeward with a de- 
licious secret, she cries that *‘ on short ac- 
quaintance I took things very easily for 
granted.” But thatis all a jest; for she 
sees nothing presumptuous in my having 
thought of her as I chose. 

I still eling to a few things in memory of 
tbe time when all this glorious reality 
seemed but a mad and hopeless fancy. I 
put myself in that unhappy past, in order 
the more keenly to enjoy the undreamed of 
preseat. That is, whenI ride out of the 
city on the cars, I look up the certain sub- 
urban street and pretend to grow gloomy, 
wondering, wondering ‘‘ What has become 
of her?” I go tothe depot, with no other 
purpose than this, to walk up and down, 
take refuge behind a melancholy cigar and 
simulate despair. While the train waits, 
which once carried me away, I feel my 
heart sinking deeper and deeper; I know 
all that is to happen. The inexorable train 
will start. I will get aboard, look from the 
window, and when we cross the beautiful 
street I will see her in her carriage. It will 
be but an instant’s view, and the fields will 
whirl their sunny breadths between us. In 
her happy world she will be unconscious of 
my existence. 

But when the inexorable train does start 
I let myself fly back to tbe enchanting 
truth. With eager stepsI go up the cer- 
tain suburban street. The train has roared 
and rattled by, somehow it is leaving be- 
hind it the whirling fields; but 1 am here. 
The beautiful stranger, who was uncon- 
scious of my existence, who lived in a dif- 
ferent world, taps the window as she sees 
me. 

Fort SNELLING, MINN. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommunications for this department should be ad 
Gressed “ Puezies.” Toe INDEPENDENT. New York. 





PYRAMID. 


. 
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1. A consonant; 2, the name of a woman; 

8, significant of three; 4, a large number; 5, ® 

sad thing for a lover of his country. 

The center word an expression of the face. 
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CRO8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


In soaring, but not in flying, 

In living and in dying. 

In seeking, but not in sought. 

In bringing, but not in brought. 

One letter from each, and they will tell 
Something the ladies like full well. 
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The upver row of five ciphers is the Christian 
name of the two presidents given in the initials 
and finals. 

1. A volume ; 2, one of a certain militia among 
the modern Tartars; 3, muse of history; 4, fa 
joke; 5, on the top; 6, a cruel tyrant; 7, a sea 
of Tartary; 8, a corner. 


HISTORICAL MEN 

* The Bible is open to perhaps a hundred mi!- 
Jions in the Eng!ish tongue, and much of tbat as 
the result of a blessing from the Omniscient on 
the labors of a man who would not be turned 
from his purpose, though fire and fagot elored 
the vista of his earthly pilgrimage.” 

To whom does this apply? 

‘The central man of all the world, as repre- 
senting in perfect balance the imaginative, 
moral, and intellectual faculties, all at their 
highest.” 

And this? 

‘When the day of duty and of opportunity 
came, how firmly did he deal the last great blow 
for liberty, striking the shackles from three mil- 
lion slaves,” 


And this? C. W, K. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My whole of twenty-one letters is frequently 
quoted. 
_ My 15, 19, 10, 3, 7, is a seaport of Europe. 

My 17, 2, 13, 4, il, 6, is a city of the United 
States, 

My 8. 5, 18, 14, 15, is a town of Bavaria. 

My 1, 21, 9, 12, is a cape of the United States, 

My 20, 2, 16, is an inlet, 

E. W. C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MAY 13th. 
ANAGRAM OF AUTHORS, 


Thomas Carlyle. 

Charles Dickens. 

James Russell Lowell. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 
William Dean Howells. 

John Rurkin. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

George MacDonald. 


CENTO VERSE. 


First line: Person referred to, Napoleon I; 
author, Alfred Tennyson. 

Second line: Person referred to, 
Southey ; author, George Gordon Byron. 

Third line: Person referred to, Oliver Crom- 
well; author, John Milton. 

Fourth line: Person referred to, Henry the 
Eighth ; author, Thomas Gray. 


Robert 








CHANGING THE KEY-NOTE. 
“A cheerfal spirit gets on quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick!” 
: Well, that’s so. But suppose you are stuck 
in the mud by ill health, how are you going to 
get out? Suppose malaria or nervous depres- 
sion or physical prostration have put you into 
80 deep a rut that you feel it an impossibility 
to be cheerful? There are various means re- 
ported, but the one which has in recent years 
lifted the largest number cf sick people out of 
the mire and placed them on the solid ground 
of good health and cheerful, jovous life, is the 
Compound Oxygen treatment of Drs. SiaRKEY 
& Paren, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelpbia, who 
will mail to you their little book of nearly two 
hundred pages free on application.—N. Y. Wit- 
ss, 





Gilbert Mfg. Co., 346-348 Broadway, N. Y. 







This cut represents 
m= the machine that prints plain- 
ly on the selvage on the wrong 
side of the cloththe full name 
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of goods we maxe, We bave assumed for the benefit 


Faverta) size Photograph.worth 25c.. uf the ** Three 
Little Maids From School.’? We will also mail 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 1886. 


RCKETS 
CARHART 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier, 


BROADWAY, COR. OF CANAL SP, N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request. 


NATURE’S 





PERFECT HEALTH 


Is impossible if the Digestion 





Cee rena aclivecor the Bowes” 
CONSTIPATION, — ratccawrs 
, EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
BRAY» APERIENT 


WILL CURE CONSTIPA- 
TION, SICK HEADACHE 
AND DYSPEPSIA. 

Ic regulates the bowels and 
enables those of feeble diges- 
tion to enjoy their food. It 
reduces ever, cools the 
Blood, is invaluable in Piles 


SELTZER 
Fg ; 


and Inflammatory Disease 
jus esteeme: 


ae ka 
. 
° and is a ty 
* ch Aperient for Children. Eco- 
Ic ea a e, nomical, Reliable, Elegant. 
ve * It ehould be found in ever 
AND < househola, Sold by druggis 
everywhere. Mauufactured 
DYSPEPSIA only by TARRANT & 
s CO., New York, 
THE HAMMOND. 


Unquestionably the most perfect writing machine 
in the world. 

The only type writer awarded a Gold Medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. 








Constant use does not and cannot disturb its align- 
ment 


The automatic hauwmer stroke gives absolutely 
uniform impression. 

Itis unsurpassed in speed, and will write over 600 
characters in one minute. 

Its type wheels, comprising different styles of tyre, 
are interchange? ble. 

{t manifolds well. Its open carriage ends admit 
paper of any width. 

It is light, portable, strong, simple and durable. 


New Haven, Conn., March 30th, 1836. 

I have used a Hammond Type Writer for seven or 
eight months. It does very beautiful work, and does 
not get out of order easily. I could not now get 
slong without it. W. G. SUMNER. 


For pamphletandspecimen of wnmtirg sddress, 
THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITFRCU., 
143 Center Street, New York, 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, 81.75 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
$1.2 each 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street. 
87 Nassau Street, N. Y 


PEERLESS 


Shaking and a. Open 
Fireplace Grates. T 








rom Dust. 
In use ip United States Treasury 
and Patent Office Buildings, Gov- 
ernment Building, Sau tonio, 


use. 

andsomely [Illus- 
trated Catalogue, and state where 
you saw this advertisement, 


BissELL & CO., 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 


mm gray, and preventing Dendruff. 
It cleanses the scalp, stops the 





hers and in every library 
show this to your schoolmates and friends. 


hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at 





FIREWORKS. 


Buy of the 
Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 
A fall line ot 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 


We manufac- 
ture only fine 














8. 
FULL LINE OF 
Lanterns ' 
AND C4) SA 
FLAGS. KZ wane 


DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 


13 Dey St.. New York. 


ROUSE FORNISEING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Capper & Tin Mouls, Cllery 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 








1838 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


Fuberior Mutrition the Lifes 






E WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
OR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


“SOLD BY 3g SHIPPING DEPOT 


DRUGGISS 





UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE, 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It a with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 
and will keep good for ycars. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 
NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the ots. Men's, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
newest and 

nD 





latest 


e 
of “ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low 4 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the eountry will have the best attention. 


THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, 


BAGS, EPC. ' 
ARE MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
*723 SIXTH AVENUE, B ° 
} : ST., CORNER BROADWAY 
1 CBE ANRE PE CORN ROMP 
es em 


FURNITURE, ETC. 


dalla) 0 


PROV RES 
wEIPHOLSTERERS 
47 AND 49 WEST 14TH-ST. 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVS. 




















Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 





DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 





shades and snow-white for mourning. The 


ming. 


Are of the same materials as the Henrie ttas, and put up in the same way. 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Five distinct fab- 


rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream 


will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, 
style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim- 





Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of an 
accom dations, fine Saloons and a liberal an 


parties for the past ten yea 


ten days. This line is most popular with members of every profession, 
ears. 
First Cabin Saloo1, according to location. 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Svecial Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men: 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 


line crossin 
substantial Bill of {Fare. Avesnge length of ocean voyage is 
and p 


the Atlantic, combined with excellent Cabin 
atronized by Educational 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & Ci)... General Ageats. No. 53 Groadwav. New York, 
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New York Branch. 


i The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURE 


THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 
GAS MACHINE 


For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


OR ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Over 4,000 
Machines in «uccesstal operatien. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


OHN S.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane, 
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Farm andl Garden, 


The Aor icultural Editor wilt be clad to receive any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially witerested,| 





MINT HERBS: THEIR NATURE 
AND USES. 


BY EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 





Tux volatile or essential oils and the fixed oils 
of vegetation are of great importance to the 
races of mankind the world over. They are 
known to possess widely differing and extremely 
varying chemical characters and qualities. The 
“essential oile,” as distinct from the ‘‘fixed 
oils,” are classified in three separate divisions, 
according to their characteristics. These exist 
in the stems, leaves, flowers, fruit, and some- 
times the roots of odcriferous plants. It may 
be here noted that the usually small sassafras, 
tree affords more oil or essence from its aro- 
matic roots than the foliage and stems. Herbe, 
shrubs and trees, may contain essential or vola- 
tile oils, which are obtained by distillation in 
most cases; but sometimes a process of fermen 
tation is requisite ; for instance, the oil of bitter 
almonds, naturally existing with prussic acid 
and mustard-seed oil, are secured by such pro- 
cess. 

The varied and valuable uses of these pro- 
ductions of Nature are well known. The agree- 
able flavors of some permit them to “compose” 
delightful and costly artificial perfumes. More 
or less are they prized also for medicinal pow- 
ers and adaptation. Allare beneficent crea- 
tions and gifts from the Almighty hand. 

During the past year a new degree of value ha 
been ascribed to the oil of peppermint. The® 
efforts and expectations of certain growers of 
the plant and producers of its desirable and med- 
icinal oil and essence have become accelerated. 
an advauce in the commercial value has brough’ 
up its figures to $2.85 or $2.95 per pound. Thi, 
is largely due to the fact that peppermint oi 
has been fourd to be one of the efficient rem- 
edies in first symptoms of cholera, Its producers 
in this country believe that an increased con- 
sumption in Europe the coming season will de- 
mand the American extract especially. 

We have gathered from various good author- 
ities a few statistics relative to peppermint 
(Mentha piperita), etc., which may interest some 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

It is said that the plant was first observed in 
a wild state in Hertfordshire, by Dr. Eales, 
Me. Dale found it later in the adjoining county 
of Essex. 

Peppermint was first cultivated for distilla- 
tion‘at Mitcham in Surrey, 1750. The oil had been 
admitted from the continent to the London 
Pharmacopeia in 1721. A few acres only were 
at first devoted to the culture of this and other 
medicinal plants. Prior to 1852 and during a 
few years, about 12,000 lbs. oil peppermint were 
annually received in England from Germany 
and the United States. 

At one time it was produced in England so 
‘*abundantly,” according to the small demand, 
we prcsume, as to render the product exceed- 

ngly ‘‘cheap.” At one period, also, this and 
soms other essential oils extracted in Surrey 
“ gained ‘pre-eminence over those of France, 
Germany and North America.” This latter 
term was British in application, of course signi. 
fying the United States. 

In 1805 there were no stills at Mitcham, and 
when one hundred acres of peppermint were 
being cropped ; thus the harvest was carried to 
London for, distillation, Later cultivation of 
mint declined by reason of the increased value 
of lands and the competition of the foreign 
extract, 

At Mitcbam two varieties of Mentha piperita 
were cultivated; one called ‘‘ white mint,” the 
other “black mint.” Their visible differences 
are slight, but the “black” variety was consid- 
ered most prolific of oil. It has purplish stems 
and somewhat larger and profuser leaves. The 
extract of ‘* white mint” was deemed of supe- 
rior delicacy in flavor. It brought the highest 
price. 

In 1849, Mr. Dewitt Van Slyke, of Alloway, 
Wayne Co., N Y., furnished, doubtless by 
request, to P. L. Simmonds, author of ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom,” a 
detailed account of peppermint culture in his 
and neighboring counties. This informant 
stated then what appcars still to be a fact, that 
as an agricultural production peppermint is in 
the United States limited to a few localities. 
Then Seneca, Wayne and Ontario Counties, of 
New York, were emphatically the mint regions, 
while Michigan owned a few such plantations. 
Recently the statement in a New York daily that 
peppermint was first cultivated in Wayne in or 
about 1826 seems slightly to conflict with Mr. 
Van Slyke’s report to the British author quoted. 
He says: ‘“‘As au annuel projuct, peppermint 
began to be cultivated in Wayne County, in 1816. 
After some vicissitudes by a lack of proper 
knowledge of its cultivation and the difticulties 
of extracting the oil, a few growers did realize 
fortunes from the enterprise.” 








This authority of thirty-seven years ago de- 
clares that “‘almost any kind of goil suited to 
the growth of wheat or maize will grow pepper- 
mint successfully ; but rich alluvials seem to be 
most natural to the plant.” ‘‘It will grow 
spoutaneously,” after introduced, ‘on Western 
prairies, where some of the noxious weeds inci- 
dent to old settled lands have not gained a foot- 
hold, and where the expenses of cultivation 
would be very light after the first year.” 

Notwithstanding a recent statement to the 
contrary, all weeds and grasses growing among 
mint-stalks, or cut and not separated from them, 
are more or less deteriorating in the oil, chem- 
ically at least. At Mi‘cham the early growers 
allowed a gratuity to their laborers who would 
carefully throw out all other plants while cutting 
the mint, Erigerons (‘* white-weed”), the ox- 
eye daisy, and ‘‘fleabanes” certainly should 
not be distilled with peppermint. Erechtites 
(*‘fire-weed ”) is highly injurious to the oil. Rea- 
sonably the crop should be cut very soon after 
its full bloom, and the sear appearance of some 
lower leaves. It is inconsistent to suppose that 
even after one severe frost the essential oil of 
the plant is in no degree “impaired” or changed 
in quality, as stated not long ago. 

Belonging to the generous order Labiate, of 
which ‘‘not one species is poisonous, or even 
suspicious,” the Mentba genus is named in 
honor of the mythological daughter of Cocytus, 
‘*Minthe,” who, in fable, was changed into one 
of these plants. M. viridis—* spearmint”— 
called the *‘ culinary mint,” although so differing 
in flavor, is very similar in chemical qualities to 
peppermint, though possessed in less degree. 
These are the only valued American herbs of 
the genus. Peaonyroyal (Fledoma), a near cousin, 
was in high repute among the ancients. Both 
Diascorides and Pliny describe its numerous 
virtues. There are frequent references to it in 
Anglo-Saxon works on medicine, but it is not 
now named in the British Pharmacopeia, or was 
not in 1867. Catmint, or ‘* catnip,” valuable in 
domestic prescription for children, and singu- 
larly liked by cate, who will eat no other herb, is 
strictly not a mint, although of the Labiate, All 
these useful herbs are natives of several conti- 
nents, and have become naturalizedin numerous 
localities. They rapidly propagate and increase 
their roots, but in cultivation do not uniformly 
produce perfect seed. It appears, also, that 
peppermint oil *‘is not uniform in constitution, 
flavor, and chemical behavior.” At least, a few 
years ago, accurate means of ascertaining its 
purity, etc., were “wanting.” It is, however, 
known that in mint herbs proper the essential 
oil prevails over the bitter principle, also 
with it pervading some labiate plants. An in- 
teresting mystery of Nature lies in the various 
colorations displayed by different oils of pepper_ 
mint, when certain chemical agents are applied 
to them. 

The so-called ‘‘ Chinese Oil of Peppermint,” 
known to commerce, is distilled at Canton from 
a plant, I believe, not included in the American 
Flora. It was valued in 1872, at London, at 30 
shillings per pound. Colorless crystals are de- 
posited from it in a coolipg process, called 
** Menthol,” or * peppermint camphor.” 


ACHANIAS. 


Tuose who are acquainted with this beautiful 
plant never cease to wonder why it is not more 
common, 80 well adapted is it for the open bor- 
der, the greenhouse, or the window-garden. My 
experience with it for several years past has 
been such as to awaken a desire to introduce it 
to those readers of The Floral Cabinet who may 
be strangers to it, that they too may derive 
pleasure from its culture. 

The achania is a native of tropical America, 
and was introduced to the flower-loving commu- 
nity late in the last century. It belongs to the 
natural order Malvacee. Its name is from the 
Greek word akanos, meaning closed, given be- 
cause the corolla does not open wide, but seems 
to wind abuut the stamens that project beyond 
it an inch or more. It is a plant or shrub that 
will grow to a hight of five or six feet; or, as it 
bears pruning well, can be kept within almost 
any desirable limit, It has a hardwood stem 
and heart-shaped pointed foliage. Its blossoma, 
near the end of each branch, are axillary, bright 
scarlet, and very profuse at all times of the 
year; and the seeds, when it does seed, as it 
never has done with me to any extent, are said 
to be highly ornamental, changing from white 
to,a bright red. 

The achania does well in any good garden soil, 
but that which is best adapted to it is two part, 
soil, two parts leaf-mold and one part sharp sand. 
It grows readily from cuttings, but requires 
some care in moving, as it naturally forms a tap- 
root of considerable iength with comparatively 
few fibrous rootlets. When wanted for house 
culture the best way is to plant a well-rooted 
cutting in a six-inch pot and plunge it in the 
ground, letting the bottom of the pot rest ona 
stone to prevent the roots growing through. It 
may be best before taking it into the house to 
shift it to a little larger pot ; this will be deter- 
mined by the size of the plant. 

The great desire of the plant is water and a 
moderate temperature. It is one of the first to 








show the effectsof drought, and its drooping 
leaves give early notice of its thirst. It is also 
very susceptible to cold, and when in the 
windew-garden i's foliage will show at once 
when the temperature is forty-five degrees or 
less, altbough a slight frost will not injure it 
further than to destroy its leaves. I know of 
no other hard-wood plant so susceptible to the 
effects of drought and temperature. Cuttings 
made in Juve will attain sufficient growth to 
blossom nicely the next winter.—L. A. R. in 
“* Floral Cabinet.” 


OWNERSHIP OF ANIMALS. 


Tue farmer may claim as his, not only the do- 
mestic animals about his dwelling and grazing 
in his pasture, but also the doves that inhabit 
the dove cote, the birds that build their nests in 
the grove andeventhe untamed animals that 
burrow in his woodlands. But he has not the 
same kind of property in each of these. If the 
caged equirrel escapes and the tamed rabbit runs 
away and return again, to the wild state, they 
are no longer a distinct property, but belong to 
the soil where they make their habitation. If 
they remove to the land of another, in the 
same way they are his, But if my horse escapes 
he is still mine, into whosoever possession he 
comes. 

Those animals which are domestic and tame, 
or are restrained in custody, have a property in 
themeelves, while those which are living in a 
wild state are simply a part of the land where 
they are. The game which a bunter starts and 
catches on my land is mine in the law's all- 
searching eye. IfI take a partridge out of the 
fowler’s snare which I find in my meadow, what- 
ever the moralist may think of my conduct, the 
law will say I have simply taken my own. 

Wild bees ia a tree belong to the owner of the 
soil where the tree stands, but before he has 
hived them his rights depend simply upon their 
being upon his land. If they fly away his rights 
are gone. If one finds bees upon another’s land 
and marks the tree, thisgives him no proper y 
in the bees nor any right to the honey ; but they 
belong to the owner of the goi), 

The case is quite different, however, when 
bees have been reclaimed from the wild state. 
They then become property, and if a swarm 
fly from the hive they remain the property of 
the owner so long as he can keep them in sight 
and pursue them. In ene case in New York, a 
swarm of bees went into a tree on land of the 
Lennox Iron Company. Their owner had fol- 
lowed them and kept them in sight. He marked 
the tree. Two months afterward aman named 
Goff cut the tree down, destroyed the bees, and 
took the honey. The owner of the bees sued 
Goff and recovered damages for his loss. 

In such a case the owner of the land has no 
more right to claim the bees than he has a right 
to claim bis neighbor’s cow which has strayed 
upon his land, or a harness which he finds in 
his woods where it was hid by a thief who took 
it from his neighbor’s carriage-house. But 
when the owner is no longer able to show that 
the bees went from his hive his property is 
gone. 

The owner has no right to enter upon the 
land of another in pursuit of game. But it is 
very ancient law that be may enter to bunt 
noxious animals or beasts of prey, such as 
wolves and foxes. The reason given for the rule 
which allows such hunting is because it is of 
public advantage. Judge Swift, in his digest of 
Connecticut law, says: ‘*A person may juatify 
the following of a fox over the ground of 
another if there be not any further injury com- 
mitted than is necessary for killingjthe fox ; but 
he will not be justified in digging him out of the 
ground,” 

The Jaw allowing the hunting of foxes, but 
forbidding any injury to the land, is to the city 
kennel clubs, with hounds and horns, but no 
foxes, like the right adjudged to Shylock to cut 
his pound of fiesh from off Antonio’s heart, 
but forbidding him to shed one drop of Chris- 
tian blood.—LawyER Brown1nG,in ‘* Connecticut 
State Reports.” 








LIME TO KILL SORREL. 


No one who has long been a reader of agri~ 
cultural literature can have failed to sse arti- 
cles recommending the use of lim’ f or eradicat— 
ing sorrel from land. Itis claimed that sorrel 
grows in ‘*sour’’ soils, and as lime is an ajkali, 
an application of lime will neutralize the acid, 
and thus starve the sorrel to death. The theory 
looks very plausible, very scientific, but does it 
stand the test in practice? Has any reader of 
the Farmer ever succeeded in ridding his farm 
from sorrel by any dressings of lime, ashes, or 
other alkaline preparations? About as many, 
we judge, as have rid their lands from the white 
grubor other worms, by the application of a 
few busbels of common salt per acre. A corres- 





pondent of the Pacific Rural Press, wao had - 


been reading the lime-sweetening theories, and 
who had some fields that were about to ** blush” 
with the * red top,” determined to give the lime 
a thorough trial. 

He came to the conclusion that sorrel will sit 
down by the side of a lump of lime, and as fast 
as the alkali drinks in the acids of the soil the 





os 
sorrel will coax them away, and flourish by the 
process. Lime used sufficiently strong to de. 
stroy the organic structure will kill sorrel just 
as it wil! any other plant; tut it does this ag q 
destructive canstic, and not from any fondness 
for acids. 

The idea that sorrel grows on “sour” lands 
and draws from the soil a ready-made acid, and 
thus can be starved out by “sweetening ” such 
soils with lime, is a fallacy in the mind of the 
writer. He claims that tbe sorrel plant is pro- 
vided with a Jaboratory of its own, in which it 
makes its own acid from raw material, which 
it gets from the air as well as from the gpojj, 
The sugar-maple and the sorrel will grow ang 
flourish side by side, and from the same agpojj 
draw material, one for the manufacture of 
sugar, the other an acid potassium oxalate. 
and, still more singular, they use alinest identh. 
cally the same materials, only combining them 
in different proportions. Some lands are go 
poor and exhausted that sorrel will grow to the 
exclusion of other vegetation. Such soils wil] 
be benefited generally by the use of lime and 
other plant food. 

The best way not to be troubled with sorre} 
is, be careful not to introduce the seed. When 
it once gets in, the best way to fight it is to 
fertilize and cultivate well. Give better crops 
a helping hand, and the sorrel will grow dis- 
couraged.—N. E. Farmer. 





THE FARLY GARDEN. 


Mucu has been said about soaking feeds, but 
if planted dry they will sprout as well in the 
damp soil as in water. Plant the first sweet 
corn rather shallow; the sun will warm and 
cause quickcr sprouting than if deep. Cucum- 
bers can be planted under some slight protec. 
tion and make a gain of two weeks over those 
planted later. Summer equash will endure col’, 
and can be planted early. The early six wecks’ 
bean is more hardy and will sprout and grow in 
a lower temperature than the wax beans or 
the Lima, Seeds of. tomato planted where the 
plants are to stand will be nearly as early as 
those raised under glass. Beets will not suffer 
even if the ground should freeze a little. Onions 
planted as soon as the ground is dry are safe for 
a crop; they endure alow temp-rature. Cab- 
bage and all of that family are quite hardy. 
Seeds of lettuce germinate at a low temperature. 
Pepper and egg plants must have heat to do 
well ; they fail to sprout in a cold soil. Parsnip, 
salsify and carrot are safe after May lst. Rad- 
ish and turnip need to grow quick; the soil 
should be warm and dry. Beans, cucumbers 
and potatoes, once seriously cut by frost, will 
not make a satisfactory growth. Judicious use 
of even a small quantity of glass for early 
plants will make a great difftrence in the earli- 
ness of the garden. To guard against loss by 
frost 3 succession of all crops especially liable 
to injury should be planted.—New York Tri- 
bune, 


FEED FOR BUITER. 


Ir is not necessary to feed oily food for a 
large production of butter. On the contrary 
nitrogenous food mixed with selected food rich 
in starch and peculiarly well flavored fatty mat- 
ter is preferable. It is a fact that oils taken 
into the digestive apparatus are largely ab- 
sorbed directly by the blood and are carried, 
without change, into the milk, thus giving to 
the butter a flavor like that of the food. But 
when peas, bran, malt, sprouts, and other food 
rich in nitrogenous elements, and fats which 


have an agreeeble flavor, are used with corn- 
meal or other starchy food, the whole is thor- 
ougbly well digested, and pass into blood and 
the milk in a changed form, and not directly. 
The butter is thus of a better quality than when 
oil meals are fed. The selection of food for 
dairy cows is a matter for the greatest care, and 
also for individual experimen’. A good mix- 
ture of food for cows used for making butter is 
100 pounds of peas, or Southern cow peas, 200 
pounds of corp, and 260 pounds of fine wheat 
or rye bran, all ground together. To eight 
quarts of this meal may be adde J four quarts of 
thoroughly soaked malt sprouts and one of cot- 
ton-eeed meal for a full daily allowance, divided 
into three feeds for a large full milking cow.— 
N. Y. Times. 


SWEET POTATO CULTURF. 


From the latter part of May, to July 4th, the 
rooted sweet potato sprouts should be trans- 


planted to the field or garden. Break the land 
thoroughly, but not necessarily deep ; low, leve 
and damp lands will not do; high, dry, mellow 
or loamy soils are best, and the fresher the bet- 
ter. Lay off rows three and a half to four feet 
apart, and in these furrows apply two to four 
hundred pounds of ammoniated superphosphate 
containing potash, per acre. If home-made 
manure is used, be sure that it is old and ther- 
oughly decomposed, and if possible mix some 
ashes and acid phosphate with it, Cover this 
furrow by running on each side of it, with @ 
one-horse turn-plow, thus making a narrow 
ridge, on which plant the slips eighteen inches 
apart; keep clean of weeds and grass until the 
vines begin to run freely, then hill up and lay 
by. It is as well not to permit the vines to take 
root between the rows, as this will diminish tne 
crop. Loosen up the vines occasionally. 

fork hoe is good for the purpose. Just before oF 
soon after the frost in the fall dig the potatoes 
and store away in a dry, warm place for winter. 








—American Agriculturist, 
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SELF-ACTING SCARECROW. 


To keep crows from pulling corn take a small 
steel trap, three eggs and three pieces of board 
about eight inches wide and fifteen inches long. 
Place two of the boards on edge against the 
cornfield fence and cover with the other one; 
make a hen’s nest in the back end of the box 
thus formed. and put one egg in the nest. Set 
the trap in the opening in front and cover it 
withdried grass. Place one egg on the ground 
near by and the third egg on top of the 
fence. All of the eggs must be so arranged that 
wben the crow takes the one on the fence he can 
gee the one on the ground, and when he takes 
the latter he can see the one in the nest. You 
will be almost certain to catch the first crow that 
flies over ; but fora season or two you cannot 
atch another one within half a mile of that 
spot. When entrapped the crow will make a 
great outcry, bringing hundreds of crows to the 
spot. For a whole season after they will give 
that field a wide berth as ‘‘dangerous ground.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Spveciaities : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@385 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone.......cccee . 29 00@81 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “ ......+.2--- 47 00@650 00 
yy _ ss sac aaeeceeses 32 vU@35 v0 
ugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
"ee gg ae sas “ - 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphospha 
ee 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs............ 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
csshakiniunekdencnes 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs..... .- 30 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 tbs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphosphate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 32 00 


Mapes #. and P. G. Co. *s Specialties : 


Potato Manure.......+++++++++s 6 00 
Corn evcececesococeccee 44 00 
Vegetable * .. ..cccccccece en 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand...... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . ‘ 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 86 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
Wheat “ et6deneee SE 47 50 
eee © sccseumneenes 46 50 
AA Ammoniated eageagaae 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 


Williams, Clark & Co.*= Special- 


ties : 
Americus sone Superphosphate 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. $8 00 


b@5% for Pearl. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


FARMER’S FORCE 
-COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 

KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 
Fencing for Farms, Raoches_and Railroads. The 
best and cheapest ever built. ALLIRON. Any kind 
of wire can be used, Also handsomest and cheanest. 
a Fence for Door-yard, Lawns and Ceme- 
w being built in Contre Park. Received 
highest certificates of merit at New York and New 
Jersey State Fairs, 1585. Responsible Agents wanted. 
Catalogues mailed free on applicatio: 


22 Cortlandt § St., New York. 
invare SCALES 


AWARDED! 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe WORLD'S EX POSITION.New Orleans 
(Four Gold Wedals. All other ydealen makerr 
gompeting). Track a. ow Platform 
tc. Important a vee 

BEST VALUE FOR y Ou PMONEY- 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., BUFFALO, N. 
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. C. WILSON, Florist. 


GreEnuovses, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
rng and Floral Decorations attended to, and! 


ed in the most artistic manner, at moder- 


ite a 

My general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 

‘alms, Orchids, Choice Greeuhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants mailed to all applicants. 


FOR THE HARVEST 


Which will soon be upon us, we offer te our FARM- 
ERS the following special TOOLS AND WA- 
CHINES of our latest and most desirable pattern. 
The CROWN Mower. 
The MONITOR Bay Rake. 
The BURDICK Hay Tedder. 
Our IMPROVED Hay Loader. 
With the largest assortment of smal! TOOLS and 
MACAINES for the HAY and GRAIN FIELDS to be 
found in this count: ry. 
The latest and best labor saving machine is 
The Dutton Mower Knife Grinder, 


A small machine which can be carried to the field 
Prete a used, It WILL KEEP THE KNIVES SHARP. 








A vine of | jae tion PY invited te = genase 
Warehouses at 189 & 191 Water Street 
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ARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farniers’ dand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


181 Front Street, New York. 









Steel Beam. 


Handles 
Adjustable. 
Hard Steel 


Send _for eee 
T 


United States 


: Mold and La 
NOT BRITTLE, CHEAP TO REPAIR, 


E NEW 1 York PLOW CO., 


N.Y. P. Co.'s 





7 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Stron 
Swell, 
in the Wind. 
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MAST sFOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


and Durable, will not 
hrink, Warp, or Rattle 


UCKEYE 
FORGE PUMP 


Works easy and throws a constant 
Has Porcelain Lined and 
Oylinders. Is easil 
st and Best Force 
for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Also manufacturers of the 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Buck- 


eye 
k Wrought Ire ing, C&C. 
Buc eye wes ngbe I nu Feucing, 





Is the 
nmpin the 


“KIHL ISO NVO CUB V 


nd Lawn Sprinklers, 





‘SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 





<2 


Manufactured at 
Woods arate Mass. 
E 


YT 
Pacific” Guano Co., 
t Boston. 

Owing to an original 
high quality which has 
been maintained during 
twenty-one years, the 
demand now calls for 
50,000 tons a year, 

On this record we ask 
yes to try it, whether on 

wn, Farm, Garden or 


Pamphlets containing 
Law ' —~<y testimonials 
and local ageats names 
forwarded free. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 





General Selling Agents. Boston, Mass. 


a Brploetye VED ¥. IMPLEME 

Non osive 8 exit nation dig! aE and 

Brecervi een toners Threshing Machines, traw- 
hers, LaDow’ 1 Sprin, 

Too ree Eagle ey, Horse tk Ou tiva- 





ers, etc., etc. 


S ELICE Co. ‘Alba: a. NY. orRstablished 1830 Send 


for Illustrated Catal 
PEARSONS 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
se a dry condition, ewe mge 2 
tull weight of fertiliz ing material. Most Po 
results where used side by side a other prepara- 
Where there are Bo agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direcito the manufacturer will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH’S S25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE ya E MEAL, 

PUR E DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for Baveu's PHosPHaTe GuipE and Prices 
or eae MAR WwW BONE MANURES, 


TRADE MA and HieH 








itural Chemical 


“BAUGH & SONS, 


lanufacturers & Importers, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.8. A. 


Gnigiaal Manufacturers 
F RAW BONE 


SUPER PHOSPHATE. 










EST. 1 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Centrally located between United 
States and Grand Union Hotels. 
Enlarged and Newly Furnished. 


Suites of rooms with all moderp improvements. Oren 
from May to November. W. H. MoCAFFREY, Prop’ r 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


TRAVEL. 

















A LT ONONDAGA F. F. 
& Dairy and Table SALT. 


The Purest, Stron at, Best and Cogan st Salt 


re as ang Os 
int Hvervishere. Tt 4-1) hed 
ng 
L butter declared pest | by the FAY “it sign ly 
crams ned od in} it 9 in the tests made be the Butter 
hange, It grandly umphed at 
ny Pt ‘Grand | Union Dair y => in 1683 
taking all the Leadi ing Premiums and Sweepstakes 
but one (tying ite rival on that) and winning 46 out 
of 89 premiums over 4 foreign competitors. It is the 
WINNING SALT, and it is Americ Americans 
should be proud of it. 


Manufgctared goiety, by the AMERICAN DAIRY 
SALT Cu.,. L. For furthe: information address 


J W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





thereby - the qnEy GENUINE ey ze ‘a ~* s 
ai ato 
ew Boy ‘and id Clevelnnd- ‘Chicago y— 
outs. 


y it 1s d RF, b 
EAFNESS who was deat twenty-eight years, 


Treated by most of the noted specialists of - 
day, with no benefit. Cured himself in 
months, and since then hundreds of others by aoe 
process. plain, simple and successful home treat- 
ment. Address, T. S. Pag. 128 E. 26th St., N. Y. City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 

rs, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in th 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar an¢ 
twenty-five canta cach = =6(‘The name! nriae ie OT AO 

















7: SPRINGFIELD ENGINE ANj AND 


THRESH 
ST a 
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<2 BEST THRE SHING MACHINERY cm 
-SEND FOR NEW © 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ~ 
Always mention THK INDEPENDENT. 


ER CO. 
LD OH!0. 





MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STEEL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 





THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET..24 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL O0.. Ilion. N. Y. 











TO ASK 





others at the same price. 





R. H, ALLEN COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, 


Joel McGomber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a largescel 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measur ement for mer, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots —< shoes are unsuppassed either in material or 
workmanship by any goods in s in an 


country, and m 


ee who desire perfect 


phlete, which will give price-list and all information that is req 


reserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
beautiful use my Seal Polish Blacking. nied . - : P sities 

ER, Inventor an anufact urer cComber's Patent Boots and Shoes an ten’ 
EL eRenth treet, New Yerk. Mention Tus 1xDRPERDENS. 


lowest c 
ots and = should 


erior in every respect to all 
for my /ree illustrated pam 
uired, It will pay you tol send tor the pamphlets. 


goods are su 


THE CHICAGO ano 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA. 


The only line to Milwaukee, Freeport, Clinton, 
Cedar Rapids, alltown, Sioux 
City Counctt Mois. Omaha and points West. [ 


OLISs, and: the route to Madison, 
La Crosse, Ashland, Duluth, Winona, Huron, Aber- 
deen, pierre, and points in the Northwest. It'is the 
route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay. Ishvem- 
ing, Marquette, ‘and the r mining regions of Lake 
Superior. Itis =e Lake here a and Parlor Car Route 
between Chic and Milwau 

PALACE SL EPING OARS on ‘night traine, PALA- 
TIAL DINING CARS on through trains. between 
CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO AND St, Pav, 
CHICAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFS. 

I #ou are soing to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 
San Franvisco, Helena, Portland, or any point in the 
West or Northwest t, the ticket agent for tickets 
them the * NORTH-WESTERN.’ All agents sell 


M. HUGHITT, R. S. HAIR, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 








iA MAN 


WHO I8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
' que WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


ah as WISCOR 
m 4 ee 














oi, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Safteal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
f through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
s also the favorite and best route to and from ine 
East, Northeast and § and corr 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rit atorten i a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
Sot, ons eel rail, substan 
tially b Duitt Ai J and bridges, selias stock as near 
Perfection as A) skill can make it, the | Satety 

bu ffers, platforms and air-brak. 
and that 7 "Biscipling which 
tical operation of all its trains. 
th - —— are Transfers at all connecting 
and the unsurp: com 
Pits vemengar Equipment. 
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overns the prac- 
Other specialties of 
ints in 
‘orts and 


ee 
ty 


ti int 

Cars, in which oraborately cooked meals wa Fa 
and Kansas City and Atchison 

are also run the Cele! rated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route ' 


— are run in to the ring pl mmer 
wes, mecharpoqus ones an Hunting ‘ona Ashing 
sof Iowa and Minnesota. iso the mos 
esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior ota. 
Still another ae LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
ee, ed between Cincinnati, Indian- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’l M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 
CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON J EVE-WATER, 


t bear testimo 
th of this tement. Manufac’ tured only by f ie ad 
ineseaat BS: Tsoy, N. ¥ Price % 
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For washing the hair only the very best cf 
soap and pure water should be used. Tho 
average soap contains too much free alkali, 
which draws the natural oil from the hair 
and scalp, and leaves the former harsh and 
lustreless, while it roughens the latter, caus- 
ing scurf or dandruff. The purity and mild- 
ness of the Ivory Soap gives it pre-eminenco 
for cleaning the hair and scalp. It contains 
no freo alkali, so its use insures a clean and 
healthy head cf hair of the lustre and soft- 
ness cf silk. 


140,000 CARRIAGES 


WOW IN USE 
IM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Were Built by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER C0., 


Wholesale Manutacturers of 
Top Buggies, Phaetons, 
Barouches and 
Pleasure Wagons, 


est ABLISHED 





1872 


Patou * SFISHE 








YEA 
OANA) 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Gth Ave, & 20th St., New York City. 


The largest Importers and Dealers in the U. 8. of 


JERSEYS, 











Now offer Special lines of fine Imported Jerseys at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
No. 1— <RABTOREE, Fine All- Wool, Coat i 12 


eget e eee areegenst***eeeersseseetennersgseees 


8 
Bro 5 
No. brown, diac TOURIST, Vest Front, Navy, 
Garvet, Brown, with Cardinal or tiie 1.98 
Br 
No. s— Fine 81 STOCKINET VEST; Embroidered 
BBIDED. pate oF See ean onpascosey eaenacesbocees ced ri 38 
+ seeseeses: 
SILE OM SHMEKRE JERSEYS -_— Ss ‘NOVELT 
every description at popular pri 


When ordering send bust measure. 
‘EH. C. F.. KOCH & SON, 


ANYTHING GOOD ENOUGH 


was array the policy of salt manufacturers until Tomas Hieain of Liver- 
pool, took the view that there was methane tee ood in the way of salt 
to putin fhe human stomach, for the reason tha’ k neve ¢ oxteast ali ths 
saline matter from the food, and "sith it the lime and , 

largely =——— for stone in the bladder and other dis 
the uriuary org 


ONLY HIGGIN § “EUREKA” SALT 


. is free from these. It is made by the only process for which the English Gov- 

ernment granted letters patent, acd which is as great an advance in salt manu- 
facture as Bessemer’s was in making steel. a a oy crush or grind up oo 
limey pan scale so it cannot be seen, but the Hogan P ocess extracts it. 
equaled for PURITY, , SWEETNESS ‘and FLAVOR. For sale by the Best 
Grocers. A1l4 pound bag 


REMEMBER THE BRAND HIGGIN Ss “EUREKA SALT. 


“UREKA” SALT has no moquel. fier remarkable anti- pontic Sait shot make it THE GREAT- 

EST “PREF US OF, THE AGE.” the h grade “ EUREKA ld be used for house- 

hold and ¢ WV Se Manufactured by the EUREK\ SALT M'r’G. CO Limited) Liverpool, England. 
MERCANTILE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 

Hudson and Harrison Streets. C. F. BURGER, Manager. 


NWARE M’FG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 


fine yt of 





NEW youse % 4. 


RACINE 


DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 


FINE CLOTHING 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER 


FOR 


Wen, Youths and Boys. 


ALSO 


Fine Furnishing Goods. 
Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBYDY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 





eae 


“an80[8} 8103 paeg 
fijat4D4 BDIALH 











They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 


CHURCH FURNITURE ! 
Nc 





dm 


UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 





fsgd 


C.C.DUNNELLS, 3 Sixth St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“S13 
2 LidT 





SILVERWARE of 
every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
regular quotations. 
Caeh paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, etc. 
Diamonds and 


DUPLIGAT 


we tches equally 


PRESENTS, "xx nie 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. - 





UNIVERSALLY USED. 
The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 


ON HAND FLAGS, pen 
a Large LANTERNS Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
vameane Balloons, Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 


kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
etc. best material which money and skilled 


THE U NE x CELLED labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
FIRE WORKS CO., 


Waterloo. N. V. 
(Lar :est Manufacturers) ny oa a RICHMOND 
9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


, CHAMPION 
Send for Illustrated Catalogne free. 


LE PAGE'S | & ms 
LIQUID GLUE pata 


Pana teams 

















SIXTH AVE. & 2th ST., NEW YORE CITY 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
mF powder never varies. wore gcon of purig 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low tes’ by SK, ht, al 
phosphate powders. Sold onl on oe 


WHITE AND ‘DECOR ATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.. -812 
Fine White French China Dinner Bets, 103 p’cs.. 22 
Gold-band China Tea Sets. 44 pieces, 8.50: white 7 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces..... 12 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4: white.. 3 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all r ors and designs... 2 
Decorated Fasioe & Brass H ancing Lamps. etc. 600 
ALSO ALL HOUSEF bY dy ty GOODS. 

Illustrated A. and Price List mailed free on 
application, Es‘ imates and information furnished, 
RADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City, 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent’. O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order, 











LeBOSQUET 






APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Ba 
Branch 
87 John a — “fork, and 
197 Lake St., Chicag 
pte oF 
PUMPS. 











Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers. 


Works FounpDED = 1888. 
ns hes' med 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
> Shaw, Applin& Co 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Ontategue. BOSTON 


Ready Mixed Paints. 


40, 6O and 75c. per Gallon. BEST LINSEED 
OIL PAINTS. 














ing. With Best Coating snd 
Cement Agents wanted. . 
for cclor card. Price lis 
with testimoniale, etc., fre 
No Chemicals, Solutions, b= 
water used in our Pain 








’ 
B lts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 


and endorsed by thousandsof howsebeors ior It 


u 
grocer ough’ to have it sa os Pe Phil, 


D. 8S. WILTB8ERGER, Prop.. 





18 
Edwin Alden & Bros., Newspaper advertising agen 
Cincinnati and New York. Eetimates furnished free, 


D RTISE JUDICIOUSLY.- 
The one “- to do this is to consult ‘LORD & 











Bem ENe Goose Sar aes 


Can by Mail, 2c. 





ite fi renlar an 
WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO. itd 


THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. _ise 
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THES LXDEPENDENT PREGS BA AD RZ ROSE STREBT 
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